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THE  increasing  passion  of  Louis  XIV.  for  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan  contributed  in  no  slight 
degree  to  console  him  for  the  untimely  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Duchess  of  Orleans  ;  and,  superadded  to 
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the  horror  which  he  entertained  of  all  ideas  connected 
with  such  events  as  tended  to  remind  him  of  his  mor- 
talttv,  soon  enabled  him  to  throw  aside  every  sign  of 
mourning,  whether  external  or  mental.  The  favour  of 
his  new  mistress  became  more  assured  from  day  to 
iLi)-  ;  the  fascinations  of  her  wit,  the  gorgeousness  of 
her  beauty,  and  even  the  exactions  of  her  capricious 
vanity,  all  rendered  her  triumph  more  complete ;  and 
meanwhile  La  Valliere  could  no  longer  conceal  even 
from  herself  that  her  days  of  happiness  were  at  an  end. 

Among  her  other  expensive  tastes,  the  new  favour- 
ite had  a  most  inordinate  passion  for  jewels.  While 
yet  a  girl  she  had  delighted  in  diamonds  and  precious 
stones  ;  and  the  generosity  of  the  King  upon  this  point 
was  so  unmeasured,  that,  after  her  disgrace,  she  her- 
self declared  that  she  possessed  a  collection  worthy  of 
an  Asiatic  Prince,  and  that  even  were  she  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  whole  of  her  fortune,  save  her  pearls  and 
diamonds,  she  could  still  command  opulence. 

This  taste  was  shared  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  in  his 
private  cabinet  had  two  immense  pedestals  of  rose- 
wood, fitted  in  the  interior  with  shifting  shelves,  in 
which  he  kept  the  most  precious  of  the  crown-jewels, 
in  order  that  he  might  examine  and  admire  them  at  his 
ease,  an  occupation  in  which  he  took  great  delight ;  nor 
did  he  ever  hear  of  a  gem  of  price,  either  in  Asia  or 
Eumpe  without  making  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the 
prize. 

His  most  costly  possession  was,  however,  the  fa- 
mous crown  of  Agrippina,  a  work  of  consummate  art, 
composed  of  eight  tiers  of  immense  brilliants  in  a 
transparent   setting ;    and  after    having    overwhelmed 
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the  insatiable  marchioness  with  pearls,  diamonds,  sap- 
phires, emeralds,  and  rubies,  he  one  day  permitted  her 
to  carry  to  her  own  apartment  this  priceless  coronet ; 
where  it  remained  for  so  long  a  period  unreclaimed  that 
she  at  length  began  to  feel  convinced  that  it  had  been 
a  gift ;  and  fearful  of  accident,  should  she  leave  it  in 
the  slight  casket  which  it  then  occupied,  she  ordered 
another  to  be  made  more  suited  to  its  value.  This 
done,  and  the  imperial  crown  safely  deposited  in  its 
new  case,  and  secured  by  several  minute  locks,  she  de- 
posited her  treasure  in  the  chest  which  contained  her 
other  jewels,  where  she  visited  it  from  time  to  time, 
and  always  with  increased  admiration. 

When  the  Princess  of  Modena  passed  through 
France  on  her  way  to  England,  where  she  was  about 
to  become  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Louis  XIV. 
gave  her  a  magnificent  reception ;  and  as  she  was 
young  and  handsome,  nothing  was  left  unattempted 
to  gratify  and  amuse  her  during  her  brief  sojourn  at 
the  Court. 

It  chanced  that  upon  one  occasion  the  conversation 
of  the  King's  circle  turned  upon  regal  decorations,  and 
particularly  upon  the  various  forms  and  fashions  of 
crowns ;  when  the  Marquis  de  Dangeau,  who  prided 
himself  upon  his  antiquarian  knowledge,  observed  that 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Nero  the  Imperial  crown  was 
first  arched ;  to  which  the  Monarch  replied  that  he 
had  not  been  aware  of  the  fact,  but  that  the  Crown  of 
his  mother  was  entirely  open  ;  adding,  that  he  pos- 
sessed one  himself  which  was  authentic,  and  which 
the  Marchioness  de  Montespan  would  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  examining. 
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Thus  summoned  to  drag  her  hidden  treasure  into 
light,  the  disconcerted  favourite  found  herself  com- 
pelled to  gQ  in  search  of  the  glittering  circlet;  and 
alter  an  absence  of  a  few  minutes  she  placed  it  upon  a 
small  table,  where  it  excited  universal  attention  and 
enthusiasm.  The  Italian  Princess,  the  Duke  of  St. 
Aignan,  M.  de  Dangeau,  and  the  other  courtiers  who 
were  present,  lost  themselves  in  hyperbole  on  the 
brilliant  water,  equal  size,  and  rare  perfection  of  the 
matchless  diamonds;  but  when  the  King,  raising  it  in 
his  hand,  obtained  a  closer  and  more  perfect  view  of 
the  jewels,  he  immediately  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  upon 
the  Marchioness,  exclaiming,  "  How  is  this,  madam  ? 
This  is  no  longer  my  crown  of  Agrippina ;  all  the 
stones  have  been  changed  !  "  Madame  de  Montespan 
turned  pale,  and  trembled ;  but  having  in  her  turn  ex- 
amined the  coronet  closely,  she  found  herself  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  such  was  indeed  the  fact.  The 
setting  was  still  intact,  but  the  antique  brilliants  had 
been  replaced  by  paste. 

On  arriving  at  this  conviction  the  appalled  favourite 
had  nearly  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  it  required  all  the 
expostulations  of  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded 
to  enable  her  to  preserve  herself  from  fainting  ;  while 
the  King  at  once  declared  that,  let  the  substitution  have 
been  made  as  it  might,  no  one  could  for  a  moment 
attach  any  suspicion  to  herself;  and  she  then  felt  com- 
pelled to  explain  the  circumstance  of  the  new  casket, 
which  she  had  caused  to  be  made  for  the  greater  se- 
curity of  the  coronet. 

She  had  no  sooner  told  her  tale  than  Louis  XIV. 
turned   with  a  smile  on  the  Princess  of  Modena,  re- 
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questing  her  to  relate  the  adventure  at  the  English 
Court,  and  to  inform  the  King,  in  his  name,  that  noth- 
ing was  at  the  present  moment  so  difficult  to  preserve 
as  a  crown,  for  that  even  guards  and  locks  no  longer 
sufficed  ;  and  then,  addressing  Madame  de  Montespan, 
he  added,  that  she  would  have  acted  more  wisely  in 
committing  it  sooner  to  his  own  custody,  as  he  should 
have  acquitted  himself  tolerably  well  in  such  an  office. 

The  honour  of  Madame  de  Montespan  was,  how- 
ever, involved  in  this  unhappy  incident ;  and  she  had 
no  sooner  retired  to  her  own  apartments  than  she 
summoned  the  whole  of  her  attendants,  not  even  ex- 
cepting her  steward,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the 
mortification  to  which  she  had  been  subjected  in  the 
presence  of  the  King ;  but  she  detected  only  regret 
and  consternation  upon  the  faces  by  which  she  was 
surrounded,  until  the  steward  suddenly  reminded  her 
that  she  would  do  well  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  au- 
thorities ;  for  that  there  could  exist  no  doubt  that  the 
fraud  had  been  committed  by  the  maker  of  the 
casket. 

He  was  immediately  sought  for ;  but,  on  arriving  at 
his  house,  the  officers  were  informed  that  he  had  left 
Paris  more  than  two  years  ;  and  that,  having  been  un- 
successful in  some  commercial  speculations,  he  had 
disposed  of  his  business,  and  with  the  slender  remains 
of  his  property  had  emigrated  to  Pondichery.  It  was, 
however,  ascertained  that  he  had  affected  an  attach- 
ment for  one  of  the  waiting-women  of  the  Marchioness, 
who  had,  during  his  visits,  allowed  him  free  access  to 
the  whole  of  her  apartments ;  where  the  Crown  of 
Agrippina  which  he  valued  at  as  high  a  price  as  its 
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temporary  mistress,  had  proved  too  strong  a  tempta- 
tion for  Ins  honesty. 

He  was  ultimately  taken  and  hanged ;  upon  which 

asion  Louis  XIV.  endeavoured  to  console  Madame 

de  Montespan  with  the  remark, ««  He  has  at  least  left 

us    the   setting,  but  Cromwell  would  have  seized  it 

whole."  * 

We  have,  however,  digressed. 

Monsieur,  as  easily  consoled  as  his  brother,  no  sooner 
found  himself  freed  from  the  foul  suspicion  which  had 
for  an  instant  weighed  so  heavily  upon  him,  than  he 
sought  occupation  for  his  thoughts  and  a  veil  for  his 
indifference  in  the  ostentatious  arrangements  of  his 
mourning,  and  the  etiquette  necessary  to  be  observed 
under  the  circumstances ;  but  many  sincere  tears  were 
nevertheless  shed,  not  only  by  the  Court,  but  even  by 
the  people,  for  the  martyred  Princess,  so  cruelly  sacri- 
ficed to  individual  vengeance.  She  left  no  son,  but 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  subsequently  married  the 
Duke  of  Savoy;  and  a  second,  who  unhappily  in- 
herited both  the  attractions  and  the  misfortunes  of  her 
mother. 

Madame  had  been  but  a  short  time  dead  when  Louis 
XIV.  proposed  to  Mademoiselle  to  become  her  suc- 
cessor— a  suggestion  which  only  a  few  months  pre- 
viously would  have  too  greatly  flattered  her  ambition  to 
have  been  rejected  ;  but  her  love  for  Lauzun  had  now 
grown  into  an  absorbing  sentiment,  by  which  all  other 
feelings  were  subjugated,  and  she  at  once  declined  the 
alliance. 

Meanwhile   the   poet  Scarron  had  left  his  young 

*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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widow  almost  penniless ;  and  to  add  to  her  embarrass- 
ment, all  the  pensions  granted  by  the  Queen-mother 
having  been  discontinued  at  her  death,  she  found  her- 
self once  more  reduced  to  labour  for  her  support. 
Vainly  had  she  addressed  petitions  to  the  King,  and 
memorials  to  the  Ministers ;  her  applications  had  one 
and  all  remained  without  reply,  when  Madame  de 
Montespan,  who  had  made  her  acquaintance  in  the 
brilliant  circles  of  the  Hotel  de  Richelieu  and  the 
Hotel  d'Albret,  chancing  to  hear  of  her  necessities, 
desired  a  friend  to  direct  Madame  Scarron  to  wait 
upon  her,  in  order  that  she  might  serve  her  interests 
with  the  King. 

Little  did  the  haughty  beauty  suspect  that  this  exer- 
cise of  her  generosity  would  produce  the  same  effect 
upon  her  own  fortunes  as  the  affection  of  the  betrayed 
La  Valliere  for  herself  had  wrought  in  those  of  the 
now  neglected  favourite. 

The  necessitous  young  widow  lost  no  time  in  avail- 
ing herself  of  the  invitation  of  the  powerful  Mar- 
chioness. She  was  no  longer  the  brilliant  woman  who 
had  shed  a  new  luster  over  the  circle  of  a  poet,  but 
dressed  in  deep,  and  even  conventual  mourning,  crushed 
by  poverty,  and  avowing  that  her  position  was  one  of 
pain  and  difficulty.  When  interrogated  on  the  steps 
which  she  had  taken  to  obtain  the  survivorship  of  her 
husband's  pension,  she  said,  sadly,  that  she  feared  some 
prejudice  existed  against  her  in  high  quarters,  as  all 
her  applications  had  remained  without  reply ;  and  that 
under  these  circumstances  she  had  just  formed  a  reso- 
lution which  she  trusted  would  be  approved  by  the 
Marquise. 
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M.  Scarron,  although  apparently  rich,  possessed 
only  a  life  income;  and  at  his  death  his  debts  ex- 
ceeded  the  value  of  his  personal  property;  so  that, 
.liter  having  done  all  in  her  power  to  satisfy  his 
creditors,  his  widow  had  found  herself  utterly  without 
the  means  of  existence,  and  had  accordingly  accepted  a 
proposal  made  by  the  Princess  of  Nemours,*  that  she 
should  accompany  her  to  Lisbon  on  her  marriage  with 
Don  Alphonso  of  Braganza,  in  the  capacity  of  secre- 
tary and  companion,  with  the  assured  prospect  of  a 
great  alliance  and  an  appointment  as  lady  of  honour. 

From  this  project  she  was,  however,  easily  dissuaded 
by  Madame  de  Montespan,  who  reminded  her  of  the 
sufferings  of  her  former  exile,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
failure  in  the  promises  of  the  Princess,  which  would 
once  more  leave  her  helpless  in  a  foreign  country; 
and  desired  her  immediately  to  draw  up  a  new  petition, 
signed  with  her  maiden  name  of  d'Aubigny,  which  she 
would  herself  present  to  the  King,  and  whose  success 
she  would  guarantee.  This  done,  the  friends  parted ; 
the  petition  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
and  the  pension  of  two  thousand  francs  which  had 
been  granted  to  her  by  the  Queen-mother  three  years 
before  her  death  was  restored.  Madame  Scarron  had 
the  honour  of  an  interview  with  the  King,  and  the 

*  Mademoiselle  d'Aumale,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  of  the 
House  of  Savoy.  She  was  fair,  tolerably  well-looking,  but  short  in 
stature  ;  and  her  head,  which  was  too  large  for  her  body,  was  full  of 
plots  and  stratagems.  Married  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Portuguese 
throne,  she  bestowed  her  affections  on  his  brother,  Don  Pedro;  and 
eventually,  by  her  machinations,  she  accomplished  his  imprisonment 
as  a  lunatic — a  measure  which  his  own  intemperate  passions  rendered 
only  too  easy  of  accomplishment.  She  became  the  wife  of  his  suc- 
cessor under  the  sanction  of  a  papal  bull. 
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voyage  to  Lisbon  was  abandoned,  greatly  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  affianced  Princess. 

The  generosity  of  Madame  de  Montespan  had  not, 
however,  been  altogether  disinterested.  The  various 
accomplishments  of  the  widow  of  Scarron  had  at  once 
convinced  her  that  she  could  select  no  more  eligible 
governess  for  her  children  ;  while  the  obligation  which 
Madame  Scarron  had  contracted  to  the  Marquise,  as- 
sured the  latter  alike  of  her  zeal  and  her  discretion. 
The  favourite  had,  consequently,  no  sooner  seen  the 
Portuguese  Queen  depart  for  her  new  country  than 
she  suggested  to  the  King  the  expediency  of  securing 
the  services  of  her  protegee  ;  but  Louis  XIV.,  who  had 
been  repelled  by  the  extreme  gravity  and  reserve  of 
the  young  widow,  for  some  time  refused  to  sanction 
the  arrangement,  which  he  finally  conceded  with  a 
reluctance  equalled  by  that  of  Madame  Scarron  her- 
self, who,  having  retired  to  the  Marais,  had  turned  her 
thoughts  to  devotion.  The  will  of  the  King  was, 
however,  omnipotent;  and  a  new  residence  was  ac- 
cordingly provided  for  her  in  the  midst  of  the  vast 
nursery-grounds  which  existed  at  that  period  between 
Vaugirard  and  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg;  a 
liberal  establishment  was  formed;  and  the  devout 
widow  was  installed  in  the  onerous  office  of  gouvern- 
ante  of  Madame  de  Montespan's  children. 

About  this  time  Louis  XIV.  conceived  an  invincible 
repugnance  to  the  palace  of  St.  Germain,  despite  its 
internal  luxury  and  the  varied  and  noble  views  which 
it  commanded  on  all  sides.  The  river  that  wound  its 
capricious  waters  through  the  immense  plain ;  the 
multitude   of  chateaux   scattered  in  every  direction, 
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amid  which  were  cleared  the  hunting-paths  necessary 
to  the  convenience  of  his  sport ;  the  lofty  Calvary ; 
the  bridges  flung  here  and  there  across  the  stream  to 
increase  the  beauty  of  the  perspective ;  the  grassy 
meadows,  upon  whose  green  expanse  the  eye  loved  to 
repose;  and  the  moving  basin  of  the  Seine  flowing  be- 
neath the  windows  of  the  edifice,  had  all  lost  their 
eh. inn  ;  and  this  fact  existed  in  the  secret  of  his  firm 
belief  that  a  short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  as  he  was  pacing  the  terrace  alone,  he  had 
seen  a  red  light  play  about  the  towers  of  St.  Denis, 
which  had  no  sooner  settled  above  their  summits,  than 
in  the  midst  of  this  unnatural  vapour,  a  dark  cloud  col- 
lected, and,  ere  long,  assumed  the  form  of  a  hearse, 
surmounted  by  the  arms  of  Austria ;  while  immedi- 
ately before  the  decease  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
the  same  towers  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire  a  skeleton  holding  in  its  hand 
the  jewels  of  a  woman.  Thenceforward  the  sight  of 
St.  Denis,  distant  as  the  abbey  was,  rendered  the  view 
from  St.  Germain  odious  to  him,  and  only  rendered 
him  the  more  determined  to  make  of  Versailles  so 
glorious  a  residence  that  he  should  never  be  enabled 
to  look  back  with  regret  to  the  other  palaces  he  might 
abandon — a  resolution  which  was  strengthened  by  the 
death,  during  the  same  year,  of  both  the  female  chil- 
dren of  the  Queen,  who  were,  in  their  turn,  deposited 
in  the  same  Royal  necropolis.* 

On  the  31st  March,  1670,  Madame  de  Montespan 
gave  birth  to  a  second  son,  who  was  baptised  by  the 
names    of    Louis    Augustus    de    Bourbon,   receiving, 

*  Mtrmoires  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier. 
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moreover,  the  worldly  appellation  of  Duke  of  Maine ; 
and  the  same  affectation  of  secrecy  was  observed  upon 
this  occasion  as  on  the  birth  of  the  Count  of  Vexin, 
his  elder  brother ;  Madame  de  Scarron,  to  whom  the 
King  was  gradually  becoming  more  reconciled,  await- 
ing in  an  adjoining  saloon  the  birth  of  the  child,  which 
was  no  sooner  in  the  world  than  she  concealed  it  be- 
neath her  mantle  and  conveyed  it  to  her  own  resi- 
dence. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  the  rich  Abbey 
of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  having  become  vacant,  Louis 
XIV.  appointed  the  Count  of  Vexin  its  Abbot,  to  the 
extreme  disgust  of  the  Benedictine  community,  who 
could  not  restrain  their  indignation  on  thus  finding 
themselves  placed  under  the  control  of  a  child  barely 
escaped  from  his  cradle ;  and  the  King  found  it  neces- 
sary to  desire  the  Grand  Almoner  to  visit  the  brother- 
hood, and  to  remind  them  that,  under  preceding 
reigns,  they  had  Abbots  who  were  married  Princes, 
and  even  soldiers  ;  a  precedent,  as  the  prelate  remarked 
to  them,  worse  than  reprehensible,  and  which  his  Maj- 
esty was  incapable  of  renewing;  while,  as  regarded 
the  extreme  youth  of  the  Prince  whom  he  had  selected, 
it  could  not  prejudice  their  interests  in  any  way,  since 
his  Highness  would  be  efficiently  represented  by  his 
Vicar. General,  until  he  had  attained  a  fitting  age  to 
exercise  his  authority  in  person. 

The  community,  silenced  but  not  convinced,  were 
fain  to  accept  their  new  superior ;  and  the  pious  heart 
of  Madame  Scarron  leaped  for  joy  as,  a  few  days  sub- 
sequently, she  presented  the  princely  Abbot  in  full 
monastic  costume  to  his  admiring  parents  ;  caused  the 
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ier,  the  mitre,  and  the  cross,  to  be  painted  on  the 
panels  i>\  his  coach,  and  obtained  the  appointment  of 
Vicar-General  tor  one  of  her  own  devout  friends. 

A  short  time  subsequently,  Madame  de  Montcspan 
succeeded  in  removing  from  the  mind  of  the  King  the 
prejudice  which  he  had  imbibed  against  the  Gouvern- 
ante ;  and  this  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than  he 
inquired  of  the  lady  if  she  could,  without  regret,  lay 
aside  the  name  of  Scarron,  so  ill  suited  to  her  grace 
and  beauty ;  when,  upon  her  assurance  that  her  feel- 
ings towards  her  late  husband  had  never  exceeded  those 
of  esteem  and  gratitude,  he  presented  to  her  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  with  which  to  pur- 
chase the  princely  estate  of  Maintenon,  with  its  de- 
pendent Marquisate ;  and,  this  done,  he  publicly  ad- 
dressed her  as  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

"  I  can  scarcely  describe  Madame  Scarron,"  says  La 
Valliere,  usually  so  gentle  and  so  indulgent,  and  whose 
evidence  is  consequently  the  more  valuable,  as  it  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  least  prejudiced ;  "  the  word 
prude  would  be  applicable  to  her,  but  that  is  a  mere 
shade.  She  is  at  once  a  bigot  and  a  bel  esprit.  She 
is  naturally  very  formal  and  strait-laced,  but  neverthe- 
less she  has  been  seen  enacting  the  very  humble  serv- 
ant of  Madame  de  Montespan,  her  reader,  and  her 
submissive  friend.  She  is  of  a  piety  which  appears 
all  of  a  piece,  alike  stiff  and  inflexible ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing, this  piety  has  bent  beneath  the  will  of  the 
King,  and  has  found  its  joints.  Madame  Scarron  is  an 
admirable  woman,  for  whom  a  specific  term  should  be 
invented.  .  .  .  When  she  first  appeared  at  Court 
her  robe  of  serge,  her  plain  linen,  and  her  black  lace 
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exhaled  such  an  odour  of  pedantry  that  her  very  ap- 
pearance gave  the  King  the  vapours.  Suppleness  and 
patience  are,  however,  admirable  qualities,  which 
operate  wonderful  conversions !  She  now  has  her 
horses,  her  hotel,  and  a  suite  of  servants ;  she  is  no 
longer  the  governess  of  the  children  of  Madame  de 
Montespan,  but  of  those  of  the  King,  which  her  con- 
fessor declares  to  be  quite  a  different  thing.  This  is 
what  she  has  been  clever  enough  to  accomplish."  * 

The  slight  tinge  of  bitterness  perceptible  in  this 
sketch  may  well  be  pardoned  when  it  is  remembered 
that  at  the  period  of  Madame  Scarron's  advent  at 
Court  the  wretched  La  Valliere  was  no  longer  able  to 
cling  to  the  self-delusion  by  which  she  had  hitherto 
been  supported.  She  now  saw  her  position  in  its  true 
light ;  and,  ceasing  to  be  blinded  by  the  excess  of  her 
own  passion,  or  by  the  accessories  which  had  so  long 
veiled,  at  least  a  portion  of  its  disgrace,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  gaze  steadily  upon  the  frightful  truth.  She 
had  sacrificed  her  youth,  her  conscience,  her  fair  fame, 
her  peace ;  and  what  remained  to  her  ?  She  had 
trusted  to  the  assertion  of  Louis,  on  the  birth  of  her 
daughter,  that  thenceforth  nothing  could  alienate  his 
affection  from  her ;  and  already  it  was  not  only  to  her- 
self that  he  had  given  a  rival,  but  also  to  her  innocent 
children.  She  saw  the  hollowness  and  egotism  of  the 
idol  to  which  she  had  clung  so  trustfully;  and  her 
grief  was  only  the  more  bitter  that  neither  wrong,  nor 
contumely,  nor  desertion  could  diminish  her  love. 

Such  was  her  state  of  mind  when,  on  one  occasion, 
the    King   entered   her   apartment,   and    finding   her 

*  Memoires  de  la  Valliere. 
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drowned  in  tears,  with  considerable  harshness  inquired 
the  cause  of  such  weak  and  ungoverned  grief;  and 
then,  crushed  by  the  cold  tone  and  the  stern  eye  of 
the  estranged  Monarch,  her  full  heart  poured  itself  out 
before  him  with  that  wild  eloquence  which  so  often 
lends  a  grandeur  even  to  the  despair  of  error ;  but  the 
days  had  long  passed  by  in  which  the  hand  of  Louis 
had  been  prompt  to  wipe  away  her  tears  and  to  soothe 
her  sorrows !  Both  the  one  and  the  other  had  now 
become  importunate,  and  the  only  reply  which  they 
elicited  was  even  more  cruel  than  his  previous  inquiry. 

"  Let  there  be  an  end  of  this,  madam,"  he  said,  as 
he  stopped  haughtily  beside  her :  "  I  love  you,  and 
you  know  it ;  but  I  will  not  be  constrained." 

This  interview  was  followed  by  a  second,  in  which 
the  King  reproached  Madame  de  la  Valliere  with  her 
obstinacy  in  refusing  the  friendship  of  her  rival,  and 
reminded  her  that  there  had  been  a  time  in  which  she 
had  herself  required  the  countenance  of  her  own  sex. 

This  last  and  most  bitter  humiliation  decided  the 
fate  of  the  abandoned  favourite.  She  bent  her  head 
in  submissive  silence,  for  her  heart  was  bursting ;  and 
thenceforth  her  resolution  was  taken. 

In  a  few  days  she  completed  all  her  arrangements, 
and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  King,  in  which  she  con- 
fessed her  inability  to  remain  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Court  when  she  had  lost  both  his  affection  and  his  re- 
spect ;  and  embracing  her  children,  as  she  believed  for 
the  last  time,  she  entered  her  carriage,  and  departed 
for  the  convent  of  Chaillot. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  she  drove  under  the 
sombre   portal,   and  requested   an  interview  with  the 
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Abbess,  who  was  well  known  to  her,  and  to  whom  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  entered  the  apartment ;  "  Madam,  I 
have  no  longer  a  home  in  a  palace,  may  I  hope  to  find 
one  in  the  cloister  ?  " 

The  Abbess,  to  whom  she  told  the  whole  tale  of 
her  bitter  sorrow,  received  her  like  a  Christian,  and  at 
once  acceded  to  her  request ;  and  after  they  had  for  a 
time  mingled  their  tears  together,  La  Valliere  was 
conducted  to  the  cell  in  which  she  was  to  pass  the 
night.  But  for  her  there  was  no  rest ;  she  could  not 
pray,  although  she  cast  herself  upon  her  knees  beside 
the  narrow  pallet,  and  strove  to  rejoice  that  she  had  at 
length  escaped  from  the  trials  of  a  world  which  had 
wearied  of  her,  and  of  which  she  herself  was  weary. 
There  was  no  peace,  no  joy  in  her  rebel  heart ;  she 
thought  of  the  first  days  of  her  happiness — of  her 
children,  who  on  the  morrow  would  ask  for  her  in 
vain  ;  and  then,  as  memory  swept  over  her  throbbing 
brain,  she  remembered  her  former  flight  to  Chaillot, 
and  that  it  was  the  King  himself  who  had  led  her  back 
again  into  the  world.  Her  brow  burnt  as  the  ques- 
tion forced  itself  upon  her — Would  he  do  so  a  second 
time  ?  Would  he  once  more  hasten,  as  he  had  then 
done,  to  rescue  her  from  the  living  death  to  which  she 
had  consigned  herself  as  an  atonement  for  her  past 
errors  ?  But  hour  after  hour  went  by,  and  all  was 
silent.  Hope  died  within  her,  and  yet  she  could  not 
pray ;  daylight  streamed  dimly  into  the  narrow  case- 
ment of  her  cell ;  and  soon  the  measured  step  of  the 
Abbess  fell  upon  her  ear,  as  she  advanced  up  the  long 
gallery,  striking  upon  the  door  of  each  cell  as  she  ap- 
proached, and  uttering,  in    a  solemn  voice,  "  Let  us 
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bless  the  Lord;"  to  which  appeal  each  of  the  sisters 
replied  in  turn,  "  I  give  him  thanks." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  first  conventual 
day  o(  the  unhappy  penitent — she  alone  could  not  at 
that  moment  give  thanks  even  to  her  God,  among  all 
who  were  collected  beneath  that  holy  roof:  she  alone 
was  still  encouraging  a  hope  that  she  might  be  once 
more  torn  from  the  steps  of  his  altar,  and  gifted  with 
a  mere  earthly  love.  Nor  was  her  hope  deceived. 
Louis  XIV.  found  it  easy  to  abandon  his  favourites, 
but  he  could  not  brook  their  abandonment ;  and  he 
consequently  no  sooner  received  the  letter  of  his  fugi- 
tive mistress  than  he  despatched  M.  Colbert  to  Chaillot 
with  a  letter  entreating  her  immediate  return.  As  the 
sound  of  carriage-wheels  within  the  precincts  of  the 
convent  reached  her  in  her  gloomy  cell,  the  heart  of 

La  Valliere  bounded He  was  there  !    Once  more 

he  had  come  to  claim  her  !  and  all  her  mortifications,  all 
her  cares,  and  even  all  her  remorse  forgotten  on  the 
instant,  she  rushed  to  the  parlour,  where  she  found  only 
the  Minister  awaiting  her.  For  an  instant  her  head 
swam  and  her  heart  sank ;  but  in  the  next  the  letter 
of  the  King  was  in  her  hands,  and  her  eyes  eagerly 
devouring  every  line  :  nothing  could  be  more  tender, 
nothing  more  touching  than  its  contents  ;  but  even  as 
she  read  she  remembered  that  on  a  former  occasion 
he  had  been  his  own  messenger,  and  she  hesitated. 

Colbert,  perceiving  her  indecision,  assured  her  that 
he  dared  not  return  alone,  coupling  the  assurance  with 
a  lively  picture  of  the  distress  exhibited  by  Louis  when 
her  flight  had  been  made  known  to  him.  Colbert  was 
eloquent,  and  La  Valliere  subjugated  by  her  still  un- 
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extinguished  passion  ;  and  thus,  even  while  blushing 
at  her  own  weakness,  she  at  length  consented  to 
emerge  a  second  time  from  the  retreat  in  which  she 
was  to  have  buried  alike  her  sorrow  and  her  fault : 
but  a  dark  misgiving  still  weighed  upon  her  spirit; 
and  as  she  wrung  the  hand  of  the  Abbess  at  parting, 
she  murmured  amid  her  tears,  «  This  is  not  a  farewell. 
I  shall  assuredly  return  ;  and  perchance  speedily." 

Her  first  welcome  was,  however,  well  calculated  to 
allay  all  her  fears.  The  King  shed  tears  as  he  strained 
her  to  his  heart,  and  thanked  her  for  her  generous 
compliance  with  his  entreaties  ;  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan  wept  over  her,  as  over  one  whom  she  loved,  and 
had  believed  to  be  lost  to  her  forever ;  and  the  imita- 
tive courtiers  crowded  her  saloons,  and  once  more 
made  her  the  idol  of  the  hour. 

La  Valliere  almost  succeeded  in  persuading  herself, 
for  a  time,  that  she  had  regained  the  lost  affections  of 
the  fickle  Monarch  ;  she  had  yet  to  learn  that  there  is 
no  resurrection  for  a  dead  passion,  and  that  the 
Marchioness  was  a  rival  little  likely  to  permit  her  the 
opportunities  necessary  for  the  trial.  Even  while 
affecting  to  disguise  her  power  over  the  King,  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan  assumed  a  position  at  Court  ill 
suited  alike  to  her  real  rank  and  to  the  respect  which 
she  owed  to  the  Queen  her  mistress  ;  and  in  her  cha- 
teau of  Clagny,*  where  she  was  surrounded  by  luxury 
and  state,  she  amused  herself  by  entertaining  foreign 
ambassadors,  accepting  at  their  hands  costly  presents, 

*The  superb  chateau  of  Clagny  was  situated  in  the  magnificent 
stretch  of  country  which  skirts  the  forest  of  Villars  d'Avrai,  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Versailles.     It  no  longer  exists. 
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and  introducing  them  to  her  children  as  though  they 
had  been  Princes  of  the  Blood-Royal  of  France.  Yet, 
despite  all  these  demonstrations,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Court  had  long  ceased  to  be  hoodwinked  by  the  shal- 
low mystery  with  which  she  had  seen  fit  to  surround 
herself,  the  deluded  and  credulous  Maria  Theresa  still 
refused  to  believe  in  her  guilt ;  the  innuendoes  of 
those  about  her,  and  even  the  anonymous  letters  by 
which  she  was  assailed,  failed  equally  to  make  her  sus- 
picious of  a  friend  who  had  so  openly  and  so  bitterly 
condemned  the  errors  of  La  Valliere ;  and  the  Count 
of  Vexin  was  born,  and  the  Duke  of  Maine  had  al- 
ready been  confided  to  the  care  of  Madame  Scarron, 
ere  the  unhappy  and  indignant  Queen  was  ultimately 
condemned  to  recognise  this  new  treachery. 

The  voice  of  the  church  was,  however,  raised  against 
the  haughty  favourite,  even  while  the  outraged  wife 
wept  over  her  wrongs  in  silence.  A  short  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Maine,  a  general 
jubilee  took  place  in  France,  involving  the  free  pardon 
of  all  past  sins,  in  consideration  of  certain  prayers  to 
be  said,  certain  visits  to  be  paid  to  the  several  churches, 
and  certain  fasts  to  be  observed.  These  great  Papal  ab- 
solutions, which  were  generally  consequent  upon  the 
election  of  a  new  Pope,  extended  over  all  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  and  excluded  no  sinner,  however 
great  might  be  his  crimes,  from  their  operation ;  and 
it  was,  consequently,  almost  with  a  delirious  joy  that 
these  great  festivals  of  pardon  were  welcomed  by  every 
class  of  the  population. 

The  jubilee  in  question  was  no  sooner  officially  an- 
nounced in    Paris   than  the  popular  preachers  com- 
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menced  their  labours  by  inveighing  against  the  repre- 
hensible excesses  and  illicit  attachments  by  which  the 
interests  of  religion  were  injured  in  the  Capital  itself ; 
and  the  very  first  sermon  delivered  before  the  Court 
was  emphatically  directed  against  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan. 

The  second  was  still  more  uncompromising,  and 
barely  left  her  name  unuttered ;  while  in  the  third,  the 
orator,  directly  addressing  himself  to  the  King,  related 
the  whole  episode  of  David  and  the  heifer  which  was 
stolen  from  him  while  he  was  yet  a  shepherd,  and  re- 
stored through  the  intervention  of  the  patriarch  of  his 
tribe,  who  punished  the  thief;  nor  did  he  spare  the 
subsequent  passage  in  which  David,  become  a  mon- 
arch, carried  off  the  wife  of  his  servant,  and  excusing 
himself  upon  the  plea  of  her  beauty,  was  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  the  injured  husband,  who  besought  him  to 
yield  rather  to  the  dictates  of  justice  than  to  those  of 
passion,  and  to  restore  to  him  the  wife  of  his  bosom  ; 
but  who  was,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  his  own  disgrace,  and  perished  miserably  ! 

This  plain  speaking  mortified  Louis  XIV.,  who 
dared  not  appear  to  appropriate  the  denunciation ; 
and  he  accordingly  desired  the  Marchioness  to  with- 
draw during  the  period  of  the  jubilee  to  her  chateau  at 
Clagny,  which  she  lost  no  time  in  doing,  being  equally 
anxious  to  escape  from  the  unmeasured  indignation  of 
which  she  felt  herself  to  be  the  object ;  but,  on  the 
very  day  succeeding  her  arrival  there,  to  her  extreme 
annoyance,  a  servant  announced  the  visit  of  M.  de 
Bossuet,*  the  Bishop  of  Condom,  who,  after  a  some- 

*  Jaques  Benigne  de  Bossuet,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Meaux,  was  born 
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what  stern  salutation,  laid  before  her  the  enormity  of 
her  position,  and  conjured  her,  not  only  for  her  own 
sake,  but  for  that  of  the  Monarch  and  the  public,  scan- 
dalised by  her  example,  to  retire  immediately  to  the 
D  invent  of  Fontevrault,  assuring  her  at  the  same  time 
that  the  exhortations  of  the  priesthood  had  effected  the 
cure  of  the  sinful  passion  which  the  King  had  hitherto 
indulged  for  her. 

As,  however,  Madame  de  Montespan  declined  to 
profit  by  the  pious  advice  of  the  Bishop,  he  ultimately 
placed  in  her  hands  a  letter  from  Louis  himself,  to  the 
same  purport ;  but  even  amid  her  agitation  the  Mar- 
quise at  once  detected  an  ambiguity  of  expression 
which  convinced  her  that  the  King  by  no  means  de- 
sired her  obedience.  Satisfied  of  this  fact,  she  speedily 
recovered  her  self-possession ;  and  when,  after  a  tol- 
erably long  silence,  the  prelate  requested  to  be  in- 
formed of  her  definitive  resolution,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  communicate  it  to  his  Majesty 
without  delay,  the  insolent  favourite,  after  having  es- 
tablished herself  more  luxuriously  among  the  cushions 
of  her  faiitcnil,  raised  her  eyes  steadily  to  his,  and  re- 
plied, with  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  that  she  was  con- 
vinced of  the  sincerity  of  the  holy  men  who  had 
waited  upon  the  King,  when  they  endeavoured,  as  he 

at  Dijon  in  1627.  The  extraordinary  genius  of  his  eloquence  soon 
rendered  him  famous,  especially  his  funeral  orations,  which  were  mas- 
terpieces of  energy,  sublimity,  and  Christian  boldness.  Elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  he  subsequently  became  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  whom  he  wrote  his 
Discourse  on  Universal  History,  and  his  History  of  Variations,  both 
of  which  eminently  exhibited  the  grasp  and  versatility  of  his  genius. 
His  religious  controversies  with  Fenelon  are  not  worthy  of  the  same 
praise. 
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had  just  expressed  it,  to  induce  his  Majesty  to  offer  an 
example  of  self-abnegation  to  his  people  ;  that,  more- 
over, she  was  quite  of  their  opinion,  and  that  she 
thought  as  he  did,  as  well  as  the  Pope  and  the  preach- 
ers of  the  jubilee  ;  but,  being  imbued  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  shepherds  owed  it  to  their  flock  to  point 
out  the  possibility  of  such  a  reformation,  she,  for  one, 
would  only  consent  to  sacrifice  the  society  of  the  Mon- 
arch when  he,  the  Bishop  of  Condom,  should  have 
separated  himself  from  that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mau- 
leon  des  Vieux. 

For  once,  however,  the  malice  of  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan  missed  its  aim.  She  had  anticipated  the  dis- 
comfiture of  her  unwelcome  visitor,  but  the  undisturbed 
serenity  of  the  Bishop  at  once  convinced  her  that  the 
Court  scandal  had  belied  him,  and  only  subjected  her 
to  a  deeper  humiliation ;  as  the  prelate,  having  con- 
trasted her  own  licentiousness  with  the  pure  and  pious 
life  of  the  virtuous  woman  whom  she  had  maligned, 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  took  his  leave,  observing  that 
his  errand  was  at  an  end,  and  that  he  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  abandon  her  to  her  conscience,  which, 
however,  appeared  so  tranquil  that  he  should  reproach 
himself  for  any  further  attempt  to  awaken  it. 

A  second  letter,  sent  by  a  less  holy  messenger,  rec- 
onciled Madame  de  Montespan  to  the  mortification 
which  she  had  entailed  upon  herself  by  her  own  inso- 
lence, and  she  remained  quietly  at  Clagny  until  a  week 
after  the  close  of  the  jubilee,  when  she  was  recalled  to 
Versailles,  where  the  King  received  her  with  every 
mark  of  affection  and  regard ;  her  saloons  were  inun- 
dated with  enthusiastic  friends  ;  her  enemies  left  their 
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n.imcs  at  her  door  ;  and  her  fauteuil,  her  cushions,  and 
her  praying-chair  were  replaced  in  the  tribune  of  the 
chapel.* 

We  have  alluded  to  the  formal  reception  of  certain 
Ambassadors  at  Clagny  by  the  Marchioness  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  be  more  explicit,  as  one  of 
the  results  of  the  Embassy  in  question  was  of  a  most 
melancholy  nature.  The  African  King  of  Arda,  in- 
formed of  the  conquest  of  Candia  by  the  French 
Monarch,  and  anxious  to  secure  so  powerful  a  friend, 
despatched  to  his  Court  several  envoys  to  propose  to 
him  a  political  and  commercial  alliance,  and  to  ask  his 
support  against  the  English  and  Dutch  settlers  upon 
his  coasts.  They  were  charged  to  present  to  Louis 
himself  a  tiger,  a  panther,  and  two  superb  lions ;  and 
to  the  Queen  a  golden  pheasant  which  possessed  the 
faculty  of  laughing  like  a  human  being,  and  a  Moorish 
dwarf,  of  upward  of  ten  years  of  age,  whose  height 
did  not  exceed  twenty-seven  inches.  This  duty  per- 
formed, they  next  proceeded  with  the  same  state  to  wait 
upon  Madame  de  Montespan,  whom  they  addressed  as 
the  second  wife  of  the  King,  and  to  whom  they  de- 
livered, in  the  name  of  their  own  Monarch,  a  string  of 
large  pearls,  two  bracelets  of  immense  value,  and  an 
enormous  sapphire. 

The  curiosity  of  the  favourite  being  excited  by  their 
familiarity  with  her  position  at  the  Court  of  France, 
she  inquired  from  whom  they  had  derived  their  infor- 
mation ;  when  they  replied,  through  their  interpreter, 
that  three  travelling  missionaries  had  resided  for  two 
months  with  the  King  of  Arda,  their  master ;  and  that 

*  Md-moires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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these  holy  men  had  not  only  acquainted  them  with 
the  fact  that  Madame  de  Montespan  was  the  second 
wife  of  the  great  Monarch,  but  had  also  themselves 
selected  the  presents  which  it  was  expedient  to  offer 
to  her. 

The  Queen,  delighted  at  the  new  plaything  with 
which  the  African  envoys  had  provided  her,  caused 
the  dwarf  to  be  richly  habited  in  the  costume  of  his 
country,  and  covered  him  with  jewels ;  after  which 
she  employed  him  to  bear  her  train  as  she  passed  from 
one  apartment  to  another,  and  derived  great  amuse- 
ment from  the  liveliness  of  her  pigmy  attendant,  who 
frequently  diverted  himself  by  suddenly  stopping,  and 
thus  impeding  her  own  progress,  or  in  burying  his 
head  and  face  in  the  folds  of  the  train  to  excite  the 
mirth  of  the  courtiers.  All  these  antics,  which  dif- 
fered so  widely  from  the  habitual  monotony  and  cere- 
monial of  her  existence,  were  a  source  of  continual 
delight  to  Maria  Theresa,  who  retained  the  Moor  con- 
stantly about  her  ;  and  he  was  perpetually  to  be  seen 
in  her  apartment,  either  gamboling  upon  the  rich  car- 
pet, or  perched  upon  the  bureau,  or  seated  on  the  sofa, 
or  even  upon  the  very  lap  of  his  Royal  mistress. 

Instantly  it  became  the  fashion  among  the  great 
ladies  of  the  Court  to  have  Moorish  dwarfs  to  carry 
their  trains  ;  and  from  this  caprice,  short  as  was  its 
vogue,  arises  the  fact  that  Mignard,  Le  Bourdon,  and 
other  high-cast  painters  of  the  time,  have  introduced 
negro  boys  into  their  pictures. 

Nevertheless,  Louis  XIV.  could  not  reconcile  him- 
self to  this  extraordinary  favourite,  whose  appearance 
and  familiarity  were  alike  distasteful  to  him  ;  but  the 
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( Hieen  clung  SO  pertinaciously  to  her  new  toy  that  he 
at  length  forbore  all  further  remonstrance.  Could  he 
have  foreseen  the  disastrous  effects  of  his  indulgence, 
much  misery  might  have  been  spared  alike  to  himself 
and  to  the  ill-fated  Maria  Theresa. 

( i.sman  was  still  in  the  zenith  of  his  favour  when 
prayers  were  publicly  put  up  for  the  safety  of  the 
Queen  and  of  the  new  Prince  whom  she  was  about  to 
give  to  France.  On  one  occasion,  as  she  was  travers- 
ing her  chamber,  absorbed  in  thought,  the  dwarf,  who 
was  weary  of  inaction,  suddenly  bounded  from  an  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  apartment,  and  flung  himself 
across  her  path.  The  Queen  fainted  from  the  shock, 
and  in  a  few  hours  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  perfectly 
black  from  head  to  foot.  The  secret  was  scrupulously 
kept  by  those  in  attendance ;  and  after  she  had  re- 
ceived a  hurried  baptism,  the  unfortunate  child  was 
privately  conveyed  to  Gisors,  whence  she  was  after- 
wards removed  to  the  Benedictine  convent  at  Moret, 
where  she  was  compelled  to  take  the  veil ;  *  while  the 
Gazette  de  France  officially  announced  that  the  royal 
infant  had  died  a  few  minutes  subsequently  to  its 
baptism.! 

Monsieur,  wearied  of  his  widowhood,  after  having, 
as  we  have  shown,  been  rejected  by  Mademoiselle, 
once  more  appealed  to  the  King  to  provide  him  with 
a  second  wife ;  and  Louis  XIV.,  in  compliance  with 
his  request,  demanded  for  him  the  hand  of  the  Prin- 
cess Palatine,  Charlotte  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  who,  al- 

*  Her  portrait  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  winter  saloon  of  the  Library 
of  St.  Genevieve,  College  of  Henry  IV. 
\  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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though  fully  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  attending 
the  death  of  her  predecessor,  at  once  accepted  the 
alliance.  Her  advent  at  the  French  Court  created  the 
greatest  consternation.  Only  in  the  June  of  the  pre- 
vious year  its  inmates  had  seen  in  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans one  of  the  most  graceful  and  accomplished 
Princesses  in  Europe,  delicate  to  fastidiousness  in  her 
habits,  young,  elegant,  and  fascinating ;  and  no  con- 
trast could  be  more  striking  than  that  presented  by 
the  new  Duchess,  who  was  received  with  repugnance 
by  Monsieur,  and  with  reluctance  by  the  King ;  but 
the  alliance  was  dictated  by  policy,  Louis  XIV.  being 
anxious  to  secure  by  this  measure  the  neutrality  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  the  father  of  the  Princess,  during  the 
war  which  he  meditated  against  the  Dutch. 

She  had,  according  to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  coarse 
features,  a  heavy  figure,  robust  health,  and  an  indiffer- 
ence which  almost  amounted  to  an  aversion  for  dress, 
etiquette,  and  all  such  occupations  as  involved  restraint. 
The  portrait  which  she  has  drawn  of  herself  in  her 
memoirs  is  even  less  flattering.  "  I  was  born,"  she 
says,  "in  Heidelberg,  in  1652,  and  was  a  seven- 
months'  child.  I  must  necessarily  be  ugly,  for  I  have 
no  features,  small  eyes,  a  short,  thick  nose,  and  long, 
flat  lips ;  and  such  a  combination  as  this  cannot  pro- 
duce a  physiognomy.  I  have  heavy,  hanging  cheeks, 
and  a  large  face,  and  nevertheless  I  am  short  and 
thick ;  to  sum  up  all,  I  am  an  ugly  little  object.  If  I 
had  not  a  good  heart  I  should  not  be  bearable  any- 
where. To  ascertain  if  my  eyes  have  any  expression, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  them  with  a  micro- 
scope, for  in  any  other  manner  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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form  .1  judgment  There  could  not  probably  be  found 
on  earth  hands  more  hideous  than  mine;  the  King 
has  often  remarked  it  to  me,  and  made  me  laugh 
heartily ;  for  not  being  able,  with  any  conscience,  to 
flatter  myself  that  I  possessed  anything  good-looking, 
I  [have  made  up  my  mind  to  be  the  first  to  laugh  at 
my  own  ugliness.  I  have  found  the  plan  very  success- 
ful, and  frequently  discover  plenty  to  laugh  at." 

Even  making  every  allowance  for  the  exaggeration 
of  this  bitter  pleasantry,  it  will  readily  be  understood 
that  the  apparition  of  such  a  Princess  as  Charlotte 
Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  refined  women  in  France,  must  have  produced 
an  extraordinary  effect.  Nor  were  her  personal  habits 
less  opposed  to  those  of  her  new  associates  than  her 
appearance  :  unlike  the  great  ladies  of  the  Court,  who 
received  their  guests  in  their  riiellcs*  she  sprung  from 
her  bed  the  moment  she  awoke,  whatever  might  be 
the  hour,  and  seldom  partook  of  breakfast.  Despising 
alike  tea,  chocolate,  and  coffee,  she  luxuriated  in 
soups  composed  of  milk,  beer,  or  wine — devoured 
sour-crout,  and  restored  her  system,  after  any  tem- 
porary indisposition,  by  a  diet  of  ham  and  sausages. 
She  was  exceedingly  partial  to  dogs  and  horses,  and 
assumed  male  attire  whenever  she  rode  out;  but, 
despite  these  strange  and  startling  peculiarities,  she 
was  a  woman  of  strong  mind  and  ready  wit,  sarcastic, 

*  The  space  occupied  by  the  bed,  which  was  inclosed  within  a  low 
balustrade.  It  was  esteemed  a  high  honour  to  be  admitted  to  the 
ruelle  of  a  royal  personage  ;  and  Madame  de  Sevigne  even  speaks  of 
being  upon  her  knees  in  the  ruelle  of  Mademoiselle  when  she  went 
to  condone  with  her  on  the  rupture  of  her  marriage  with  Lauzun.  In 
a  more  general  way  the  ruelle  was  the  hotbed  of  coquetry,  scandal, 
and  intrigue. 
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shrewd,  and  clever  ;  and  she  had  no  sooner  presented 
herself  at  the  French  Court  than  she  became  instantly- 
aware  of  the  impression  she  had  produced.  Even  in 
her  presence  ridicule  was  not  spared,  and  she  required 
no  prompting  to  feel  convinced  that  in  her  absence 
she  was  still  more  roughly  treated ;  but  she  supported 
the  conviction  with  a  philosophy  which  might  well 
have  disarmed  her  adversaries. 

Resolved,  nevertheless,  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  the 
minds  of  those  about  her  of  her  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  fact,  she  seized  an  opportunity  when  she  dis- 
covered that  she  was  the  victim  of  the  malicious  rail- 
lery of  Madame  de  Fienne,  and  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  she  led  her  apart,  and  said,  firmly,  "  Madam, 
you  are  very  amiable  and  extremely  witty;  and, 
moreover,  you  possess  a  style  of  conversation  which 
is  endured  by  the  King  and  Monsieur,  because  they 
are  accustomed  to  it ;  but  I,  who  am  only  a  recent 
arrival  at  the  Court,  am  less  familiar  with  its  spirit ; 
and  I  forewarn  you  that  I  become  incensed  when  I 
am  made  a  subject  of  ridicule.  For  this  reason  I  was 
anxious  to  give  you  a  slight  warning :  if  you  spare 
me,  we  shall  get  on  very  well  together ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  you  treat  me  as  you  do  others,  I  shall  say 
nothing  to  yourself,  but  I  shall  complain  to  your  hus- 
band, and  if  he  does  not  correct  you  I  shall  dismiss 
him." 

From  that  moment  Madame  de  Fienne,  who  had 
hitherto  spared  no  one,  never  ventured  to  utter  a  witti- 
cism on  the  subject  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 

Meanwhile,  Lauzun  was  passing  his  time  drearily 
enough  in  the  sombre  fortress  of  Pignerol,  where  he 
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w.i-  confined  in  a  grated  chamber,  and  not  permitted 
to  hold  intercourse  with  any  one;  but  ere  long  he  be- 
came SO  seriously  indisposed  that  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  allow  the  visit  of  a  confessor,  who  had, 
however,  no  sooner  approached  his  penitent  than  the 
latter  seized  him  by  the  beard,  in  order  to  convince 
himself  that  he  was  not  a  fictitious  monk  sent  to  dis- 
cover and  betray  his  secrets.  The  Capuchin,  unpre- 
pared for  such  a  reception,  called  loudly  for  assistance, 
but  was  soon  appeased  by  the  explanation  given  by 
the  sick  man,  to  whom  he  afforded  his  assistance,  and 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  to  health. 

This  was  no  sooner  the  case  than  Lauzun,  like 
every  other  captive,  began  to  entertain  vague  hopes  of 
effecting  his  escape,  and  he  accordingly  commenced, 
cautiously  but  energetically,  to  remove  the  stones  in  a 
dark  corner  of  his  cell ;  but  his  labour  availed  him 
only  in  so  much  that  it  brought  him  into  communica- 
tion with  some  of  his  fellow-prisoners  who  had  been 
similarly  engaged,  and  enabled  him  to  discover  that 
his  immediate  neighbour  was  no  other  than  the 
superintendent  Fouquet,  who  had  already  been  an  in- 
habitant of  the  citadel  for  seven  dreary  years,  without 
the  slightest  communication  with  any  one  beyond  the 
walls.  The  recognition  was,  consequently,  a  joyous 
one  for  the  controller  ;  and  the  two  prisoners  laboured 
so  successfully  that  they  were  soon  enabled,  not  only 
to  converse,  but  even  to  visit  each  other  in  their  re- 
spective cells. 

Eager  as  Fouquet  was,  however,  to  learn  all  that 
had  passed  at  Court  since  his  imprisonment,  he  soon 
ceased   to    yield   perfect  credence  to  the  information 
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afforded  by  his  companion.  Nor  could  it  well  be 
otherwise — for  Lauzun  naturally  commenced  by  a 
narrative  of  his  own  fortunes  ;  and  when  Fouquet 
heard  this  young  adventurer,  who,  when  he  remem- 
bered him,  had  been  only  too  grateful  for  a  home 
under  the  roof  of  the  Marshal  of  Grammont,  assert 
that  he  had  been  a  general  of  dragoons,  Captain  of  the 
Royal  Guards,  and  in  command  of  a  portion  of  the 
army,  he  began  to  suspect  that  his  mind  was  disor- 
dered ;  and  as  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  unhappy 
accident  by  which  he  had  failed  to  be  appointed 
Grand-Master  of  the  Artillery,  and  his  subsequent 
quarrel  with  the  King,  he  became  more  and  more 
convinced  that  he  must  be  labouring  under  a  delu- 
sion ;  but  when,  in  the  course  of  his  tale,  he  arrived  at 
his  betrothal  to  Mademoiselle,  and  related  all  the 
circumstances  by  which  the  marriage  had  been  pre- 
vented, Fouquet  no  longer  hesitated  to  consider  him 
as  a  confirmed  lunatic,  and  from  that  time  avoided  his 
society  from  fear  for  his  personal  safety. 

When  the  Court  finally  saw  fit  to  mitigate  the  rigour 
of  his  captivity,  and  to  permit  him  to  receive  the 
visits  of  his  wife  and  a  few  individuals  of  Pignerol,  one 
of  his  first  cares  was  to  pity  and  explain  the  lamenta- 
ble condition  of  the  unhappy  Marquis  de  Peguilian, 
whom  he  had  left  with  a  noble  career  before  him,  and 
who  was  then  a  lunatic  in  the  fortress.  Nor  was  it 
without  extreme  difficulty  that  he  could  be  induced  to 
believe  that  Lauzun  had  deluded  him  in  no  single  cir- 
cumstance, but  that  the  romantic  history  to  which  he 
had  listened  was  true  from  first  to  last.* 
*  Memoires  du  Due  de  St.  Simon. 
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While  these  things  were  passing  at  Pignerol  a  new 
and  successful  candidate  for  the  good  graces  of  the 
King  had  appeared  at  Court  in  the  person  of  the 
young  Duke  of  Longueville,  who  was,  as  we  have 
stated  elsewhere,  born  at  the  Town-Hall  of  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Fronde,  and  who  had,  upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1663,  succeeded  to  his  title  and  estates. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages  the  young  Prince 
possessed  a  handsome  person  and  captivating  man- 
ners, which  soon  rendered  him  popular,  not  only  with 
the  King  himself,  but  with  the  whole  Court ;  and  in 
the  height  of  his  success,  when  he  was  beginning  to 
weary  of  amusement,  his  happiness  attained  its  climax 
by  an  order  which  he  received  to  follow  the  Sovereign 
in  the  approaching  campaign  in  Holland,  for  which 
the  necessary  preparations  were  nearly  completed. 
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sage of  the  Rhine — Imprudence  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville 
— The  Skirmish — Death  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville — Wound 
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of  Orange — Death  of  Turenne — Gallantry  of  the  Count  of 
Guiche  ;  His  Death — Third  Son  of  Madame  de  Montespan — 
Abandonment  of  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere  ;  Her  Projected 
Retirement  from  the  Court — Opposition  of  the  King — The 
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Death  of  the  Duke  of  Vermandois — Humility  of  the  En- 
nobled Novice  ;  Her  Death — European  Consequences  of  the 
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Three  Dramatists — Louis  XIV.  and  Britannicus — The  Chev- 
alier de  Rohan — The  Conspiracy — Madame  de  Villars — 
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THE  Dutch  had  witnessed  with  alarm  the  mani- 
festations which  we  have  already  described,  and 
of  which  it  was  impossible  to  misunderstand  the  pur- 
pose. All  the  nobility  had  been  convoked,  and  every 
castle  had  furnished  a  chief,  followed  by  his  vassals 
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ready  armed,  after  the  fashion  of  the  feudal  times. 
(  >ne  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  men  and  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  ordnance  formed  the  strength  of  the  in- 
vading army,  which  was,  moreover,  augmented  by  a 
crowd  of  volunteers,  partisans,  and  carbineers,  who, 
already  looking  upon  Holland  as  a  rich  and  certain 
booty,  joined  themselves  to  the  regular  forces  in  order 
to  better  their  fortunes.  The  Generals  of  Louis  XIV. 
were  Conde,  Turenne,  Luxembourg,  and  Vauban. 

The  lamentable  death  of  Madame  had  delayed,  but 
by  no  means  altered,  the  designs  of  the  French  and 
English  Sovereigns.  The  spoils  of  the  republic  which 
they  were  about  to  annihilate  had  been  already  amica- 
bly shared,  in  a  secret  treaty,  between  the  two  Courts ; 
just  as,  in  1635,  Flanders  had  been  shared  with  the 
Dutch  themselves.  The  report  of  this  intended  inva- 
sion had  already  been  noised  throughout  Europe ;  but 
Europe  listened  in  silence,  and  remained  passive.  The 
Emperor  of  Germany  was  fully  occupied  with  the 
seditions  in  Hungary,  and  Sweden  laid  to  sleep  by  in- 
tricate negotiations  ;  while  Spain,  always  weak,  tardy, 
and  undecided,  left  a  free  path  to  the  ambition  of 
Louis  XIV. 

To  complete  the  misfortune  of  Holland,  the  Dutch 
were  divided  into  two  violent  factions.  On  one  side 
were  the  rigid  republicans,  to  whom  every  shadow  of 
despotic  authority  was  odious,  and  on  the  other  a  more 
moderate  party,  who  were  anxious  to  establish  the 
young  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  possession  of  his  an- 
cestral rights.  The  grand-pensionary,  John  de  With, 
and  his  brother  Cornelius,  were  at  the  head  of  the  op- 
position, but  the  party  of  the  Prince  was  beginning  to 
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predominate ;  and  these  domestic  dissensions  so  occu- 
pied the  public  mind,  that  its  attention  was  dangerously- 
diverted  from  external  enemies. 

As  the  peril  became  imminent,  however,  the  States- 
General  roused  themselves  sufficiently  from  their 
lethargy  to  address  a  letter  to  the  French  King,  in 
which  they  inquired  if  the  hostile  demonstrations  then 
on  foot  in  his  country  were,  indeed,  directed  against 
themselves,  his  old  and  faithful  allies — in  what  they 
had  offended  him,  and  what  reparation  he  required  at 
their  hands.  But  to  this  very  pertinent  appeal  the 
haughty  Monarch  vouchsafed  no  other  answer  than 
that  "  he  should  make  such  use  of  his  troops  as  his 
dignity  exacted,  and  was  bound  to  give  an  account  to 
no  one."  The  only  pretext  alleged,  meanwhile,  by  his 
Ministers  being,  that  the  Gazetteer  of  Holland  had 
been  guilty  of  insolence  towards  Louis  XIV.,  and  that 
it  was  asserted  Van  Benning  had  struck  a  medal  in- 
jurious to  his  renown.* 

On  his  side,  Charles  II.  advanced  an  equally  puerile 
reason  for  his  hostility,  by  complaining  that  the  Dutch 
fleet  had  not  lowered  their  flag  before  an  English 
vessel ;  and  that  a  certain  painting  had  been  executed 
in  which  Cornelius  de  With  was  represented  with  all 
the  attributes  of  a  conqueror,  the  background  of  the 
picture  being  occupied  by  dismantled  and  captured 
ships.     The   English    Ministers,  who   delivered   in   a 

***  There  had  been  bestowed  on  Louis  XIV.  the  device  of  the  sun, 
with  the  motto,  '  Nee  pluribtis  imparj  and  it  was  asserted  that  Van 
Benning,  whose  Christian  name  was  Joshua,  had  caused  himself  to  be 
represented  also  with  the  sun,  accompanied  by  the  words,  « In  con- 
spectu  meo  stetit  sol ;  '  but  such  a  medal  never  in  reality  existed." — Le 
Siiele  de  Louis  XIV. 
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written  statement  of  the  "  grievances  "  of  their  Mon- 
arch, designated  this  an  abusive  picture;  and  the 
States,  who  invariably  translated  all  ministerial  docu- 
ments into  French,  having  rendered  the  word  abusive 
by  trompeur,  replied  that  they  could  not  comprehend 
what  was  meant  by  the  deceitful  picture  of  which 
complaint  was  made — never  for  an  instant  suspecting 
that  allusion  was  made  to  the  portrait  of  one  of  their 
own  citizens,  and  thus  they  were  unable  to  imagine 
the  real  nature  of  this  strange  pretext  for  war. 

While  Louis  XIV.  and  his  Minister  expended  the 
enormous  sum  of  fifty  millions  (equal  in  the  present 
day  to  a  hundred  millions)  in  the  bare  preparations  for 
invading  the  petty  States  of  the  United  Provinces, 
Charles  II.,  if  necessarily  less  profuse,  was  at  least 
equally  active,  and  augmented  the  English  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York,  which  already 
consisted  of  a  hundred  ships  of  war,  by  thirty  fifty-gun 
vessels. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  campaign  was, 
however,  the  newly-formed  household  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  consisted  of  four  companies  of  body-guards,  each 
composed  of  three  hundred  noblemen,  among  whom 
were  a  number  of  unpaid  cadets,  subject,  like  the 
rest,  to  the  regulations  of  the  service;  two  hundred 
gendarmes  of  the  guard;  two  hundred  light-horse; 
five  hundred  musketeers,  all  men  of  birth,  selected  for 
their  youth  and  personal  beauty;  twelve  companies 
of  gendarmerie,  subsequently  augmented  to  sixteen. 
Even  the  "  hundred  Swiss  "  *  accompanied  the  King, 

*  The  hundred  Swiss  were  a  privileged  company  of  infantry,  armed 
with  halberts.     The  Sovereigns  of  France,  from  the  year  1453,  had  in 
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and  his  regiments  of  French  and  Swiss  guards  acted 
as  sentries  over  the  house  or  tent  which  he  chanced  at 
the  time  to  occupy.  These  troops,  who  were  nearly- 
all  covered  with  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  were  at 
once  the  objects  of  terror  and  admiration  to  the 
Dutch,  among  whom  every  species  of  magnificence 
was  unknown. 

Moreover,  Louis  XIV.,  sure  of  success,  carried  also 
in  his  train  the  historian  Pelisson,  the  faithful  friend 
of  Fouquet,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  record  of  the 
campaign. 

Never  was  a  greater  contrast  afforded,  both  in  the 
accessories  and  the  actors,  than  that  exhibited  between 
the  adversaries  in  the  forthcoming  struggle.  The 
Dutch  collected  with  considerable  difficulty  an  aggre- 
gate of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  ill  appointed,  and 
worse  disciplined.  Their  General-in-Chief  was  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  elected  by  the  nation,  and  who,  although 
destined  at  a  later  period  to  ascend  the  English  throne, 
and  to  cast  his  shadow  also  over  that  of  France,  gave, 
at  the  moment  of  which  we  treat,  no  symptom  of  his 
after-greatness. 

Unlike  his  magnificent  opponent,  he  was  cold  and 
grave ;  and  the  thirst  of  glory  and  ambition,  of  which  his 
actions  subsequently  revealed  the  extent,  had  never  been 
betrayed  by  his  words.     He  saw  himself  trammelled, 

their  service  Swiss  soldiers,  who  received  high  pay,  and  who  formed, 
in  some  sort,  their  body-guard.  Their  costume  was  a  blue  Spanish 
coat  (afterwards  changed  to  red)  laced  with  gold.  They  were  sup- 
pressed towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  Reestablished 
under  Louis  XVIII.  in  1827,  they  took  the  name  of  the  grenadier 
body-guards  of  the  King  ;  but  they  were  again  disembodied  in  1830. 
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no1  only  in  his  actual  resources,  but  also  by  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  States,  who  limited  the  extent  of  his 
authority.  His  available  funds  were  scanty,  his  ex- 
perience null,  his  natural  tastes  ascetic,  and  his 
temperament  feeble;  and  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  campaign  he  found  himself  utterly  unable  to 
arrest  the  torrent  which  swept  forward  like  an  ava- 
lanche, and  threatened  to  overwhelm  his  unhappy 
country.  Four  cities  were  simultaneously  placed  in  a 
state  of  siege,  and  all  four  were  taken.  The  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  who  endeavoured  to  raise  troops,  in  order  to 
unite  his  fortunes  with  those  of  the  republic,  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  his  principality  seized  by  the 
French  forces,  and  the  whole  of  Holland  was  in  danger 
of  the  same  fate  so  soon  as  Louis  should  have  passed 
the  Rhine.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had  originally  de- 
signed to  defend  the  river ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  com- 
pleted his  preparations  than  he  became  aware  of  the 
impracticability  of  the  attempt,  and  fell  back  upon 
Holland  in  order  to  collect  all  his  strength  upon  the 
opposite  bank. 

He  was,  however,  deceived  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
enemy's  movements,  for  the  French  King  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Rhine  while  he  believed  him  to  be  still 
occupied  with  the  besieged  cities,  and  measures  were 
already  mooted  in  the  hostile  camp  for  passing  the 
stream  ;  while  all  the  military  posts  upon  its  border,  as 
well  as  upon  the  Issel,  surrendered  without  a  struggle. 
Several  of  the  governors  of  the  frontier  fortresses  for- 
warded to  him  the  keys  of  their  citadels ;  while  many 
of  the  officers  deserted  from  the  towns  in  which  they 
were  garrisoned,  even  before  the  enemy  had  made  any 
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hostile  demonstrations,  and  thus  increased  the  general 
alarm. 

Nothing  could  appear  more  propitious  for  the  in- 
vaders, who  at  once  decided  on  passing  the  river,  in 
order  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  Hague 
and  Amsterdam,  and  to  make  an  end  at  once  of  the 
army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Their  first  idea  was  to 
effect  the  passage  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  boats  ;  but  a 
long  drought  having  greatly  diminished  the  volume  of 
water,  and  even  formed  an  apparent  ford  across  a  branch 
of  the  stream,  near  an  old  tower  known  as  the  tower 
of  Tol-Huys,  which  was  garrisoned  only  by  a  score  of 
men,  it  was  resolved  that  the  ford  should  be  attempted, 
in  order  to  discover  if  it  were  practicable ;  and  Conde 
immediately  sought  a  volunteer  among  the  superior 
officers  for  this  dangerous  duty.  The  Count  of 
Guiche,  who,  since  the  death  of  Madame,  had  only 
sought  for  opportunities  of  self-sacrifice,  offered  him- 
self on  the  instant;  and  having  passed  and  repassed 
the  river,  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  returned  with 
the  announcement  that,  with  the  exception  of  about 
twenty  paces  in  the  centre  of  the  current,  the  horses 
would  have  footing  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  It 
was,  consequently,  decided  that  on  the  morrow  the 
army  should  avail  themselves  of  this  mode  of  transit. 

The  French  camp  was  distant  about  six  leagues 
from  the  river ;  but  by  commencing  their  march  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  whole  body  were  enabled 
to  reach  the  Rhine  by  three  in  the  morning  ;  and  the 
Count  of  Guiche,  acting  as  their  guide,  was  the  first  to 
leave  the  bank,  closely  followed  by  the  Cuirassiers  of 
Revel  and  the  corps  of  volunteers.     The  King  then 
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moved  forward,  declaring  that  he  would  lead  his  house- 
hold across;  but  Coiule,  who  from  a  severe  attack  of 
gout  could  not  venture  the  passage  on  horseback,  de- 
tained him  by  the  remark  that,  should  his  Majesty 
persist  in  swimming  to  the  opposite  shore,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  follow  in  a  boat. 

Unfortunately  for  his  fame,  Louis  XIV.  yielded  to 
this  suggestion,  and  suffered  the  troops  to  pass  with- 
out him,  contenting  himself  by  complaining  of  his 
greatness  which  confined  him  to  the  batik. 

This  pusillanimity  (for  those  who  were  aware  of  the 
pertinacity  of  the  Monarch  on  all  occasions  where  his 
personal  inclination  was  concerned  could  view  his 
present  conduct  in  no  other  light)  was  the  less  excu- 
sable, as  the  landing  was  comparatively  easy,  being  op- 
posed only  by  four  or  five  hundred  mounted  soldiers 
and  two  weak  regiments  of  infantry,  without  ordnance ; 
while  the  French  artillery  protected  the  advance.  A 
few  of  the  Dutch  cavalry,  indeed,  entered  the  stream ; 
but  they  were  soon  compelled  to  retreat,  and  having 
again  reached  the  shore,  they  fled  precipitately  before 
their  enemies ;  while  the  infantry,  throwing  down  their 
arms,  demanded  quarter,  and  attempted  no  opposition. 
Fifteen  thousand  men  thus  passed  the  river,  only  the 
Count  of  Nogent,  and  a  few  of  the  more  impetuous, 
who  disregarded  the  limits  of  the  ford,  being  swept 
down  by  the  current  and  drowned ;  after  which  Conde 
made  a  safe  passage  in  his  boat. 

It  is  probable  that  no  other  lives  would  have  been 
lost  had  not  the  young  Duke  of  Longueville,  who  was 
panting  for  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  under 
the  eyes  of  the  Monarch,  become  incensed  at  the  non- 
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resistance  of  the  enemy ;  and,  as  he  spurred  his  horse 
up  the  steep  bank  upon  whose  summit  the  Dutch 
troops  were  standing  unarmed,  falling  upon  their  lines, 
shouting  indignantly,  "  No,  no  !  no  quarter  for  this 
rabble,"  firing  his  pistol  as  he  uttered  the  words,  and 
killing  one  of  their  officers. 

The  effect  of  his  rashness  was  electrical ;  the  Dutch 
sprang  instantly  to  their  arms,  and  by  their  first  volley 
brought  down  a  score  of  the  Royal  army,  and  among 
the  rest  the  Duke  himself,  who  received  a  ball  in  his 
heart  and  fell  dead  from  his  horse ;  while,  at  the  same 
instant,  a  Captain  of  the  Dutch  cavalry,  who  had  not 
fled  like  the  rest,  rushed  towards  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
who  having  landed  from  the  boat  was  about  to  mount 
his  horse,  and  presented  a  pistol  at  his  breast.  Conde 
had  only  time  to  turn  aside  the  barrel  with  his  arm, 
when  it  was  fired,  and  his  wrist  was  shattered  by  the 
ball ;  upon  which  the  French  soldiery,  irritated  by  the 
wound  of  the  Prince  and  the  death  of  the  Duke, 
vigorously  attacked  the  Dutch  regiments,  who  made  a 
rapid  and  disorderly  retreat. 

A  short  time  afterwards  the  body  of  the  handsome, 
gallant,  but  imprudent  Duke  of  Longueville  was  con- 
veyed to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  flung  across 
the  back  of  the  gallant  steed  which  had  borne  him  so 
bravely  to  his  death ;  but  he  did  not  escape  unmuti- 
lated  ;  for  some  miscreant,  attracted  by  the  splendour  of 
a  diamond  ring  which  he  wore  on  his  left  hand,  had 
profited  by  the  confusion  of  the  moment  to  cut  off  his 
finger. 

The  King  passed  the  Rhine  upon  a  bridge  of  boats 
at  the  head  of  the  infantry. 
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We  shall  pursue  the  campaign  no  further,  but  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  mention  the  advantage  taken  by  the 
King  of  a  circumstance  consequent  on  the  death  of 
the  unhappy  young  Duke.  His  untimely  fate  excited 
universal  commiseration  in  the  Capital,  and  a  great 
sensation  was  created  by  a  bequest  contained  in  his 
will,  of  five  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  a  natural  son, 
whose  mother  was  a  married  woman  of  high  rank. 

Louis  had  no  sooner  ascertained  the  circumstance 
than  he  took  immediate  steps  to  soothe  the  wounded 
honour  of  the  husband  ;  and  being  desirous  to  estab- 
lish a  precedent  of  which  he  might  subsequently  avail 
himself,  he  sent  an  order  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to 
legitimatise  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  with- 
out mentioning,  in  the  act,  the  name  of  the  mother — a 
proceeding  which  had  never  hitherto  been  attempted, 
which  was  illegal,  but  which,  nevertheless,  did  not  ex- 
perience the  slightest  opposition. 

Louis  XIV.  soon  wearied  of  a  campaign  which  he 
had  commenced  from  pride  rather  than  principle — a 
campaign  in  which  Conde  and  Turenne  sustained  their 
already  brilliant  reputation,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 
acquired  the  fame  due  to  his  military  genius.  And  he 
afforded  a  palpable  proof  that  such  was  the  case  by 
conceiving  the  idea  of  a  marriage  between  Madem- 
oiselle de  Blois,  the  daughter  of  La  Valliere,  and  the 
Prince  his  opponent,  at  a  period  when  his  own  pros- 
perity and  success  would  have  appeared  to  render  such 
an  alliance  the  greatest  honour  and  advantage  which 
could  accrue  to  the  gallant  young  soldier.  But  Louis 
deceived  himself.  William  of  Nassau,  who  was  the 
grandson  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  haughtily  replied 
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that  the  Princes  of  Orange  were  accustomed  to  con- 
tract marriages  with  the  legitimate  daughters  of  Kings, 
but  not  with  their  natural  children — a  reply  which 
wounded  Louis  XIV.  so  deeply  that  he  never  either 
forgot  or  forgave  the  insult,  and  even  occasionally 
acted  against  his  better  judgment  in  order  to  harass 
and  injure  the  Prince.* 

The  two  great  catastrophes  produced  by  this  strug- 
gle were  the  burning  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  death 
of  Turenne,  who  was  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon-ball ; 
while  the  Count  of  Guiche,  who,  throughout  the  whole 
period,  exposed  his  life  wherever  there  was  danger,  was 
not  fated  to  meet  so  honourable  a  death ;  in  vain  did 
he  throw  himself  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and 
volunteer  for  every  duty  which  was  considered  as  al- 
most desperate ;  although  his  wounds  were  numerous 
not  one  of  them  proved  mortal,  and  this  gallant  and 
gifted  young  man  ultimately  died  at  Creutznach,  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year,  of  a  broken  heart. 

At  this  period  Madame  de  Montespan  had  lost  her 
eldest  son,  the  Count  of  Vexin,  and  had  given  birth 
to  a  third,  upon  whom  the  King  bestowed  the  same 
name,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  royal  abbey  of  St. 
Denis  ;  while  La  Valliere,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
cheat  herself  into  a  belief  that  Louis  had  recalled  her 
from  her  retreat  from  affection  and  regard,  saw  his  at- 
tentions diminish  day  by  day,  until  she  became  once 
more  abandoned  and  almost  forgotten,  save  by  her 
more  happy  rival,  whose  malice  reached  her  even  in 
her  solitude.  Her  heart  was  broken  by  this  new  dis- 
appointment, for  now  she  could  no  longer  deceive  her- 

*  Memoires  du  Due  de  St.  Simon. 
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self ;  but  for  one  whole  dreary  year  she  supported  all 
the  bitterness  of  her  fate  in  silence ;  cold  and  impas- 
sive, not  even  the  impertinence  to  which  she  was  sub- 
jected, even  from  those  who  had  once  vowed  to  her  an 
eternal  friendship,  could  rouse  her  into  resentment. 
Her  one  great  sorrow  had  absorbed  all  minor  suffer- 
ing ;  but  at  length  she  found  that  she  could  no  longer 
sustain  the  struggle. 

Madame  de  Montespan,  who  alone  had  accompanied 
the  King  to  Holland,  was  all-powerful  at  Court,  and 
spared  neither  sarcasm  nor  insult  which  could  increase 
the  bitterness  of  her  position  ;  and  once  more  she  re- 
solved to  retire  from  the  unequal  contest  and  leave  the 
stage  free  to  the  triumphs  of  her  rival. 

The  Marquise  de  Remy,  delighted  by  a  resolution  so 
consonant  with  her  own  wishes,  at  once  advised  her  to 
withdraw  to  her  Duchy  of  Vaujours,  where  she  offered 
to  bear  her  company  and  to  assist  in  the  education  of 
her  children  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  forsaken  favourite 
was  broken,  and  she  no  longer  felt  that  she  possessed 
sufficient  energy  to  enter  upon  so  responsible  a  life. 
Still,  grateful  for  the  anxiety  of  her  mother,  she  con- 
sented to  submit  this  project  to  the  King,  and  to  abide 
by  his  decision,  although  her  thoughts  yet  recurred  to 
the  night  which  she  had  passed  at  Chaillot,  and  she 
sighed  for  the  more  perfect  seclusion  of  a  conventual 
life. 

When  the  proposition  of  her  retirement  to  Vaujours 
was  submitted  to  the  selfish  Monarch  it  was  negatived 
upon  the  instant,  on  the  pretext  that  she  was  too  young 
and  too  handsome  to  be  left  so  entirely  to  her  own 
guidance  ;  nor  would  he  listen  to  the  idea  of  her  retir- 
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ing  to  Chaillot,  alleging  that  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Motte  having  taken  the  vows  in  that  community, 
whose  favour  had  never  equalled  that  of  Madame  de 
la  Valliere,  there  ought  necessarily  to  be  an  equal  dif- 
ference in  the  place  of  their  retreat. 

A  short  time  subsequently,  having  accompanied  the 
Queen,  whose  continued  friendship  was  her  only  con- 
solation, to  the  Carmelite  convent,  where  her  Majesty 
was  accustomed  to  retire  upon  all  solemn  festivals,  and 
where  two  of  her  personal  friends  had  professed,  the 
impression  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the  penitent 
was  so  powerful  that  she  consulted  her  confessor  upon 
the  subject,  who  strongly  urged  her  not  to  resist  a 
feeling  which  had  evidently  been  divinely  inspired. 
Her  heart  went  with  him  ;  she  was  weary  of  her  bur- 
den, and  longed  to  be  at  rest ;  and  when,  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  she  ascertained  that  the  Queen,  on  speaking 
of  the  convent  in  the  King's  presence,  had  declared 
that  she  was  deeply  moved  by  the  extraordinary  devo- 
tion of  Madame  de  la  Valliere,  who  had  accompanied 
her  on  her  last  visit,  and  that  his  answer  had  been 
that,  if  she  was  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  Court, 
the  Carmelites  was  the  only  retreat  suitable  to  her,  she 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  visiting  the  community, 
who  received  her  with  kindness,  although  utterly  un- 
aware of  her  identity. 

Her  first  mortification  under  this  holy  roof  was  a 
bitter  one.  On  one  occasion  she  accompanied  a 
friend  who  accidentally  called  her  by  her  name,  and 
the  effect  which  it  produced  struck  her  to  the  heart. 
Every  eye  was  averted  and  every  lip  closed,  and  the 
courtly  sinner,  in  her  purple  and  fine  linen,  felt  herself 
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to  be  an  object  of  avoidance  to  the  pure  and  pious 
women  among  whom  she  stood. 

Nevertheless,  La  Valliere,  remorseful  and  spirit- 
worn  as  she  was,  could  not  look  upon  the  cloister 
without  a  shudder.  She  was  still  young,  still  beauti- 
ful, still  loving.  Her  life  had  been  one  of  luxury,  and 
even  her  sorrows  had  been  pillowed  upon  velvet.  She 
was,  moreover,  a  devoted  mother,  and  her  affection  for 
her  children  was  like  a  chain  of  iron  binding  her  to 
the  world.  Her  human  nature  rebelled,  and  she  hated 
herself  for  her  weakness  ;  but  it  was  stronger  than  her 
will.  The  Marquise  de  Remy,  indignant  at  the  ob- 
jection of  the  King,  still  urged  her  to  retire  to  Vau- 
jours ;  her  friends  counselled  her  to  remain  at  Court ; 
even  Louis  himself  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  her 
resolution  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  she  might  have 
consented  to  prolong  her  martyrdom,  had  not  Bossuet 
been  beside  her  to  lay  bare  the  sin  and  danger  of  the 
position  to  which  she  clung.  The  victim  of  a  passion 
which  even  neglect  and  contumely  could  not  ex- 
tinguish, she  was  subjected  at  every  instant  to  the 
commission  of  some  new  error ;  surrounded  by  all  the 
adventitious  advantages  of  rank  and  wealth,  the  body 
was  pampered  even  while  the  soul  suffered  ;  exposed 
to  the  malice  of  a  powerful  enemy,  her  worst  passions 
were  excited  against  others,  when  she  should  only 
have  been  weeping  over  her  own  sins  :  in  short,  in  her 
present  position,  the  world  was  in  her  and  about  her ; 
she  clung  to  possibilities  instead  of  reading  the  stern 
lessons  of  the  past,  and  forgot  the  promises  of  Heaven 
in  the  deceits  of  earth. 

As  she  listened  to  his  exhortation,  the  heart-broken 
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penitent  resolved  at  once  to  escape  from  the  yoke 
which  had  pressed  upon  her  so  heavily — the  yoke  of 
sin,  whose  ways  had  been  bitterness;  but  Bossuet 
would  not  consent  to  permit  a  merely  impulsive  sacri- 
fice, and  condemned  her  to  another  year  of  trial.  The 
period  was  not  quite  accomplished  when  the  strength 
of  the  unhappy  woman  suddenly  failed,  and  a  long 
and  dangerous  illness  supervened,  during  which  her 
life  was  for  many  days  in  danger. 

Even  the  supreme  egotism  of  Louis  XIV.  gave  way 
when  he  learned  her  peril,  and  he  visited  what  was  at 
the  moment  considered  to  be  her  deathbed,  accompa- 
nied, not  by  Madame  de  Montespan,  but  by  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  who  exhibited  the  most  sincere  sympa- 
thy for  the  sufferer.  But  such  a  demonstration  of  in- 
terest came  too  late.  La  Valliere  had  found  herself 
at  the  very  gates  of  the  grave  and  felt  the  enormity  of 
her  transgression.  Some  human  shrinkings  there 
were  still — some  clingings  to  the  ties  and  temptations 
of  a  world  by  which  she  had  once  been  worshipped  ; 
but  they  were  weakened  alike  by  bodily  suffering 
and  by  mental  remorse,  and  although  she  still  strug- 
gled on  for  a  few  weeks,  her  resolution  had  become 
decided. 

In  vain  did  the  King  represent  to  her  the  extreme 
austerity  of  the  order  which  she  had  selected,  and  bid 
her  make  choice  of  any  of  the  richest  abbeys  of 
France,  declaring  that  she  should  become  the  Abbess 
of  whichever  she  might  prefer ;  La  Valliere  declined 
to  avail  herself  of  this  last  mark  of  consideration,  al- 
leging that  she  who  had  not  been  able  to  govern  her- 
self  was    ill    calculated    to  undertake  the  control  of 
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others  ;  and  this  painful  interview  once  over,  she  ha- 
stened to  take  leave  of  her  children,  her  worst  and 
greatest  trial,  and  to  send  them  away  from  her,  for  she 
feared  to  expose  herself  to  their  presence  and  caresses, 
lest  her  heart  should  fail  her  at  the  last  moment.  This 
done,  all  that  remained  to  be  accomplished  was  com- 
paratively easy  ;  for  she  regulated  her  worldly  affairs 
like  one  in  a  dream,  without  a  tear  or  a  regret. 

On  the  day  which  preceded  that  of  her  retreat  she 
went  at  an  early  hour  to  the  apartment  of  the  Queen, 
where,  throwing  herself  upon  her  knees,  she  implored 
her  pardon  for  all  the  sorrow  she  had  caused  her ; 
when  Maria  Theresa,  moved  to  tears,  raised  her  up 
and  embraced  her,  desiring  that  she  would,  like  her- 
self, forget  the  past  errors  for  which  she  was  about  so 
nobly  to  atone. 

The  fatal  day  at  length  dawned,  and  by  a  singular 
coincidence  Louis  XIV.  was  to  depart  immediately 
after  the  grand  mass  to  join  the  army  in  Flanders,  at 
the  same  moment  that  the  forsaken  favourite  was  to 
set  out  for  the  living  grave  to  which  she  had  herself 
consigned  her  youth.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
service  she  remained  in  deep  and  earnest  prayer,  and 
never  once  raised  her  eyes  ;  but,  at  its  conclusion,  as 
she  advanced  to  the  tribune  to  take  leave  of  the  King, 
her  countenance  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  she  stag- 
gered, and  must  have  fallen  had  she  not  been  sup- 
ported by  her  mother. 

This  weakness  was,  however,  not  contagious.  The 
eye  of  Louis  was  dry,  and  his  voice  firm,  as  he  bade 
her  farewell  and  expressed  a  hope  that  she  would  be 
happy    in   her    cloister ;    after  which    he  stood   com- 
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posedly  to  see  her  enter  her  carriage  with  a  tottering 
step  and  drive  away.  Not  a  sign  of  emotion  escaped 
him,  and  the  equipage  had  no  sooner  disappeared  than 
he  entered  into  conversation  with  those  about  his 
person  as  calmly  as  though  he  had  never  loved  the  un- 
happy woman  whose  life  was  to  be  thenceforward  one 
of  trial  and  privation. 

On  arriving  at  the  grate  where  the  superior  of  the 
Carmelites  was  awaiting  her  at  the  head  of  her  com- 
munity, the  repentant  sinner  cast  herself  upon  her 
knees,  declaring  that  she  had  hitherto  made  so  ill  a 
use  of  her  will  that  she  came  to  resign  it  up  into  the 
hands  of  the  Abbess  forever,  and  entreated  that,  even 
during  the  year  of  her  novitiate,  she  might  be  per- 
mitted to  wear  the  dress  of  the  order. 

Nothing  could  be  more  exemplary  than  her  resigna- 
tion— nothing  more  unaffected  than  her  piety.  The 
hard  and  narrow  pallet,  the  vigorous  fasting,  and  the 
hours  of  unbroken  silence  exacted  by  the  order,  awoke 
no  murmur  upon  her  lips.  She  complained  only  of 
the  flat  and  unwieldy  sandals  by  which  her  feet  were 
wounded  and  her  thoughts  occupied,  when  she  would 
fain  have  detached  them  wholly  from  earth.  The 
visits  of  the  Court  were  irksome  to  her ;  she  longed  to 
be  more  thoroughly  severed  from  her  memories  of  the 
past,  and,  in  the  extent  of  her  humility,  had  requested 
permission  from  the  Abbess  to  profess  as  a  lay-sister, 
which  was,  however,  refused,  her  strength  not  being 
considered  equal  to  the  life  of  labour  which  such  a 
vow  would  have  entailed. 

All  the  trials  of  the  sister  Louisa  of  Mercy,  however 
for  such  was  the  name  of  her  adoption — were  not 
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dotined  to  end  at  the  dark  portal  which  she  was 
never  again  to  cross. 

The  death  of  her  brother,  the  Marquis  de  la  Valliere, 
was  a  heavy  blow,  for  which  she  was  wholly  unpre- 
pared ;  and,  seven  years  subsequently,  that  of  her  son, 
the  Count  of  Vermandois,  Grand-Admiral  of  France, 
was  announced  to  her  by  Bossuet.  For  a  moment 
she  stood  motionless,  as  if  turned  suddenly  to  stone, 
with  her  hands  tightly  clasped  together,  and  her  pale 
face  bent  down  upon  her  bosom  ;  but  in  the  next  in- 
stant she  rallied,  and  raising  her  large  blue  eyes  to 
heaven,  she  said,  in  a  resigned  and  humble  accent, 
"  It  would  ill  become  me  to  weep  over  the  death  of  a 
son  whose  birth  I  have  not  yet  ceased  to  mourn." 

For  six-and-thirty  dreary  years  did  the  hitherto 
delicate  and  pampered  Duchess  exist  amid  the  priva- 
tions, hardships,  and  austerity  of  a  convent,  increas- 
ing, whenever  she  was  permitted  to  do  so,  every 
humiliation  and  every  fatigue ;  until  at  length  the 
death  for  which  she  sighed  finally  released  her  from 
all  further  suffering,  in  her  sixty-sixth  year,  in  the 
arms  of  the  daughter  whom  she  had  so  fondly  loved, 
bequeathing  to  her  affection  a  memory  which  had 
been  purified  by  piety  and  prayer. 

Something  so  gentle  and  so  touching  is  attached  to 
the  name  of  La  Valliere,  despite  her  error,  and  this 
second  phase  of  her  life  awakens  so  deep  and  sincere 
an  interest,  that  we  have  permitted  ourselves  to  dwell 
on  it  at  considerable  length,  feeling  that  we  shall  be 
pardoned  for  our  prolixity. 

Return  we  now,  however,  to  the  current  of  our  nar- 
rative. 
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The  invasion  of  Holland,  which  had  originated  in 
vanity,  and  which  Louis  XIV.  had  fondly  believed 
would  be  readily  accomplished,  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  affairs  in  Europe.  When  he  crossed  the 
Rhine  all  the  neighbouring  nations  were  his  allies  ; 
but  the  uncompromising  display  of  power  which  he 
had  deemed  it  expedient  to  make  on  that  occasion  had 
convinced  them  of  their  individual  danger,  should 
they  persist  in  a  neutrality  which  must  tend  at  once  to 
increase  his  strength  and  to  weaken  their  own  means 
of  resistance.  Spain  was  the  first  to  declare  itself;  after 
which  Germany,  which  had  already  assumed  a  menacing 
attitude,  took  up  arms,  and  marched  upon  the  invading 
army  ;  and  ultimately  England  joined  the  league. 

The  war  had  thus  become  European ;  and  France, 
instead  of  finding  herself  in  a  position  to  annihilate  a 
petty  republic,  was  suddenly  opposed  to  three  power- 
ful nations,  while  Sweden  alone  had  remained  faithful 
to  its  engagements.  It  therefore  became  necessary 
for  Louis  to  accomplish  a  peace ;  but  as  he  saw  that  a 
general  treaty  would  only  involve  endless  negotiations 
from  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  coalesced  powers, 
he  instructed  his  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  with  each 
cabinet  separately.  Holland,  exhausted  by  the  pre- 
vious struggle,  and  mistrustful  of  William  of  Orange, 
who  was  about  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York,  was  the  first  to  accept 
a  peace ;  Spain  followed,  and  ultimately  Germany  ; 
but  Louis  was  compelled  to  make  many  concessions 
in  order  to  effect  his  purpose.  The  treaties  were, 
however,  finally  signed,  that  with  the  Emperor  being 
designated  the  peace  of  Nimegue. 
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The  war  had  in  no  degree  interrupted  the  progress 
of  art  and  literature  in  the  Capital ;  the  drama  flour- 
ished ;  Racine,  Corneille,  and  Moliere  continued  their 
glorious  rivalry ;  the  first  was  firmly  maintaining  the 
supremacy  which  his  youth  had  for  a  time  tended  to 
cloud ;  the  second,  despite  his  seventy-five  years,  still 
retained  a  portion  of  the  force  of  his  earlier  age ; 
while  Moliere  was  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  his  great- 
ness. The  author  of  Britannicus  had,  moreover,  blent 
wisdom  with  his  wit,  and  taught  even  Louis  XIV.  a 
lesson  by  which  he  did  not  fail  to  profit.  On  the  first 
representation  of  this  drama,  which  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  King,  he  was  startled  by  the  following 
lines,  which  he  at  once  appropriated : — 

"  His  great  ambition  and  his  highest  aim 
To  guide  his  car  triumphal  through  the  ring ; 
To  strive  for  gauds  unworthy  of  his  hands, 
And  be  himself  a  spectacle  to  Rome." 

From  the  moment  in  which  these  words  fell  upon 
his  ear,  Louis  XIV.  determined  never  again  to  dance 
in  a  ballet,  and  he  maintained  his  resolution.* 

An  actual  tragedy,  meanwhile,  took  place  in  Paris, 
which  produced  a  powerful  effect  all  over  the  kingdom. 
The   Chevalier  de   Rohan.f  exasperated  by  his  exile 

*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle. 

f  Louis,  Prince  de  Rohan,  better  known  as  The  Chevalier,  was  born 
in  1635,  and  was  the  son  of  Louis  de  Rohan,  Duke  of  Montbazort, 
Prince  de  Guemenee.  Appointed  Grand-Master  of  the  hunt  in  1656, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  subsequently  Colonel  of  the  Guards,  he 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  his  ad- 
venturous intrigues  and  his  ruinous  expenditure.  Exiled  by  Louis 
XIV.,  who  suspected  him  of  encouraging  the  vicious  tastes  of  his 
brother,  Philip  of  Orleans,  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  which  had  for 
its  object  to  place  the  Spaniards  in  possession  of  several  of  the  for- 
tresses in  Normandy. 
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from  the  Court,  full  of  ambition,  and  eager  for  noto- 
riety, had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Spain,  which 
was  intended  to  overthrow  the  Monarchy  and  to  render 
France  a  republic. 

Overwhelmed  with  debt,  sacrificing  everything  to 
the  gratification  of  the  moment,  and  without  any 
settled  principle,  he  was  open  to  every  temptation 
which  promised  to  reinstate  his  shattered  fortunes. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Soubise,*  hopeless  of  re- 
claiming him  by  remonstrance  or  example,  had  utterly 
estranged  themselves  from  his  interest,  and  never  men- 
tioned his  name ;  and  thus  he  became  a  traitor  to  his 
King  without  even  the  apology  of  a  mistaken  pa- 
triotism. 

The  citizens  of  Messina,  exasperated  against  Don 
Diego  de  Soria,  their  Governor,  had  cast  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  and  offered  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of 
France,  which  had  received  and  welcomed  its  new  ally 
— a  circumstance  so  disloyal  in  the  eyes  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  that  he  resolved  at  the  first  opportunity  to 
avenge  it.  The  disposition  of  Rohan  was  well  known, 
nor  were  his  embarrassments  matter  of  less  notoriety ; 
and  the  Marchioness  of  Villars  was  commissioned  by 
the  Count  of  Monterey  to  offer  to  the  Chevalier  alike 
a  guarantee  for  his  personal  safety,  and  a  promise  of 
abundant  remuneration,  should  he  consent  to  head  the 
conspiracy.  Madame  de  Villars  was  a  desperate 
gambler,  and  a  woman  devoid  alike  of  principle  and 
modesty,  who,  as  an  earnest  of  the  good-will  of  Spain 
towards  its  agents,  received  twenty  thousand  crowns 
on  undertaking  the  commission,  with  the  promise  of  a 

*  Heads  of  the  Rohan  family. 
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million,  should  the  conspiracy  prove  a  successful  one; 
and  she  excited  her  influence  so  skilfully,  that  she  not 
only  induced  M.  de  Rohan  to  accept  the  offer  which 
she  was  authorised  to  make,  but  also  to  be  guided  in 
every  respect  by  her  counsels. 

She  it  was  who  conducted  the  ciphered  correspond- 
ence between  the  Chevalier  and  the  Court  of  Spain, 
and  was  the  soul  of  the  intrigue ;  but  as  it  was  above 
all  essential  to  secure  an  intelligent  and  trustworthy 
courier,  she  introduced  to  De  Rohan  a  ci-devant 
schoolmaster  who  was  at  that  period  residing  at 
Picpus  ;  and  accompanied  by  this  individual  the  Chev- 
alier privately  met  the  Count  of  Monterey  in  Flanders, 
where  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  on  a  certain 
day,  at  the  hour  when  the  tide  would  serve,  Admiral 
Tromp  with  his  fleet  should  arrive  in  the  harbour  of 
Honfleur  or  Quillebceuf  in  Normandy ;  and  that,  at  a 
given  signal,  La  Truaumont,*  the  Chevalier  de  Preaux, 
and  De  Rohan  himself,  should  deliver  up  both  the 
port  and  the  town  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

The  plot  was,  however,  discovered  before  it  had 
ripened  ;  and  the  conspirators  were  arrested,  conveyed 
to  Paris,  and  put  upon  their  trial  as  traitors  at  the 
Tournellcf  The  previous  popularity,  the  ancient 
name,  and,  above  all,  the  fearful  memories  called  up 
by  this  impeachment,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  nobility 
under  Richelieu,  created  universal  consternation  ;  and 
every    exertion    was    made    to    induce  the  clemency 

*  Son  of  a  Councillor  in  the  Chamber  of  Accounts. 

f  The  Tournelle  was  a  parliamentary  tribunal,  composed  of  a  given 
number  of  judges,  taken  in  rotation  from  the  Upper  Chamber  and  the 
Chambers  of  Inquiry,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  criminal  causes. 
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of  the  King,  but  he  remained  inflexible.  The  Mar- 
chioness and  the  two  Chevaliers  lost  their  heads,  and  the 
schoolmaster  was  hanged  ;  while  La  Truaumont,  who 
was  in  the  very  pride  of  his  youth  and  strength, 
avoided  the  scaffold  by  resisting  his  gaolers  so  desper- 
ately as  to  lose  his  life  in  the  struggle.  * 

New,  and  even  more  alarming  circumstances  were, 
however,  taking  place  at  this  period,  which  soon  with- 
drew the  attention  of  the  Court  from  the  fate  of  M.  de 
Rohan  and  his  colleagues,  and  turned  their  thoughts 
upon  their  own  safety. 

To  the  tragical  death  of  the  Princess  Henrietta  had 
succeeded  many  others,  all  sudden,  mysterious,  and  in- 
explicable ;  in  many  cases  they  had  occurred  at  the 
precise  moment  in  which  individual  vengeance  would 
seem  to  have  called  them  down,  and  yet  no  trace  of 
foul  play  could  be  detected.  The  dead  lay  calm,  and 
apparently  untouched  by  human  hands ;  but  it  was, 
nevertheless,  impossible  to  doubt  the  agency  of  poison, 
and  the  public  were  the  more  confirmed  in  their  sus- 
picion by  the  fact  that  this  fearful  crime  had  latterly 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  kingdom.  Even 
during  the  period  of  civil  war  so  treacherous  a  weapon 
had  been  unknown,  and  by  a  singular  fatality  its  use 
had  been  withheld  until  a  time  when  France  was 
revelling  in  pleasure  and  renown,  even  as  it  had  pre- 
viously reserved  its  mysterious  horrors  for  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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Discover}'  of  the  Criminals — The  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers 
— La  Voisin  and  La  Vigoreaux — Fiendish  Association — Pub- 
lic Excitement — Arrest  of  Suspected  Persons — Wit  of  the 
Duchess  of  Bouillon — Flight  of  Madame  de  Soissons  ;  Her 
Arrival  in  Spain  ;  Distrust  of  the  Spanish  Monarch  ;  Her 
Favour  with  the  Queen — The  Marriage  of  Maria  Louisa 
of  Orleans  and  Charles  II.  of  Spain  ;  Her  Repugnance  to  the 
Alliance — Intimacy  of  Madame  de  Soissons  and  the  German 
Ambassador — Death  of  the  Queen  by  Poison — Evasion  of 
Madame  de  Soissons ;  Her  Death  at  Brussels  ;  Her  Utter 
Destitution — Trial  of  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  ;  His  Noble 
Defence,  and  Partial  Acquittal — Execution  of  La  Vigoreaux 

— Diabolical  End  of   La  Voisin — Family  of   Louis  XIV. 

The  Dauphin  ;  His  Betrothal — Court  Appointment  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon — Inveteracy  of  Madame  de  Montespan 
— Indignation  of  the  King — The  Old  Favourite  and  the  New 
One  ;  Their  Interview — Household  of  the  Dauphiness — Ar- 
rival of  the  Princess — The  Military  Confessor — Portrait  of 
the  Dauphiness  by  Madame  de  Sevigne — The  Royal  Mar- 
riage— Children  of  the  Duchess  of  laValliere — Mademoiselle 
de  Blois  ;  She  Marries  the  Prince  de  Conti — The  Marriage 
— The  Count  of  Vermandois  ;  His  Profligacy  ;  His  Impris- 
onment— Children  of  Madame  de  Montespan — The  Count 
of  Vexin — The  Duke  of  Maine — Mademoiselle  de  Nantes — 
Mortifications  of  Madame  de  Montespan  ;  Her  Scandalous 
Revenge  ;  Her  Protege — Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  ;  Her 

Portrait — Infatuation   of  the  King — Gayety  of   the  Court 

Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  Created  a  Duchess  ;  Her  Levity 
and  Exactions — Contempt  of  the  Queen — Frivolous  Osten- 
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tation  of  the  New  Mistress — Vindictiveness  of  Madame  de 
Montespan — Pere  la  Chaise — A  Royal  Dilemma — The  Me- 
diatrix— Insolence  of  Madame  de  Fontanges ;  Her  Egotism 
— A  King's  Refuge — Accouchement  of  Madame  de  Fon- 
tanges ;  Her  Sickness  ;  Her  Retreat ;  Her  Death — Indecent 
Joy  of  Madame  de  Montespan — Accusation  Against  Her — 
The  Dead  Forgotten. 

THE  public  mind  might  have  remained  upon  the 
rack  for  an  indefinite  period  on  the  subject  of 
these  frightful  visitations,  which  spared  neither  sex  nor 
rank,  had  not  the  confessional  enabled  the  Grand  Pen- 
itentiary of  Paris  to  ascertain  the  use  of  poison  in 
several  different  instances  ;  and  the  increase  of  the 
crime  became  so  rapid  and  so  alarming,  that  he  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  apprise  the  authorities  of  the 
fact.  Immediate  investigations  were  set  on  foot  in 
consequence,  by  which  it  was  elicited  that  two  Italians, 
named  Exili  and  Destinelli,  after  having  laboured  for 
a  considerable  time  in  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  in  connection  with  a  German  apothecary,  and 
sacrificed  in  this  useless  speculation  the  little  money 
they  possessed,  had  endeavoured  to  recruit  their 
finances  by  the  fabrication  of  subtile  and  fatal  poisons, 
which  they  vended  secretly,  and  of  which  the  most 
frightful  feature  existed  in  the  circumstance  that  they 
left  no  outward  trace  of  their  agency. 

These  men  were  at  once  committed  to  the  Bastille, 
where  Destinelli  shortly  afterwards  died ;  while  Exili 
remained  a  prisoner,  although  he  was  never  convicted 
of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused,  and  employed 
himself,  even  in  his  cell,  in  imparting  to  some  of  his 
former  associates  the  fatal  secret  by  which  he  had  con- 
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vulsed  the  Capital.  The  celebrated  Marchioness  of 
Brinvilliers  was  one  of  the  first  to  profit  by  this  fearful 
knowledge  to  the  destruction  of  half  her  family;  but 
her  history  is  matter  of  such  notoriety  that  we  shall 
simply  glance  at  the  fact,  while  it  will  be  expedient  to 
be  more  explicit  as  regards  some  individuals  of  inferior 
rank,  who,  not  content  with  employing  their  secret  for 
the  purposes  of  personal  vengeance,  made  a  traffic  of 
their  iniquitous  knowledge  to  an  extent  which  infested 
the  whole  Capital. 

La  Voisin,  a  popular  fortune-teller,  who  was  con- 
sulted by  all  the  high  nobility  of  Paris,  was  the  first  to 
venture  upon  this  diabolical  trade  ;  she  saw  at  a  glance 
how  much  her  reputation  must  profit  by  so  sure  an 
opportunity  of  realising  her  own  predictions  ;  and,  ere 
long,  she  not  only  foretold  to  expectant  heirs  the 
speedy  removal  of  their  wealthy  kindred,  but  she  even 
undertook  to  insure  to  them  the  exact  period  when 
they  should  enter  upon  their  inheritance ;  and  as  her 
pledge  was  almost  universally  redeemed,  she  found 
the  number  of  her  clients  increase  so  rapidly  that  she 
was  compelled  to  take  into  her  confidence  another  for- 
tune-teller, named  La  Vigoreaux,  and  two  priests, 
Lesage  and  d'Avaux. 

This  fiendish  association  was  no  sooner  formed  than 
Paris  was  inundated  with  murder.  No  precaution 
sufficed  for  safety.  Death  lurked  in  every  object  of 
daily  use — a  glove,  a  perfume,  a  glass  of  water,  or  a 
missal,  each  in  its  turn  did  the  work  of  the  conspira- 
tors. Friends  shrank  from  receiving  the  gifts  of 
friends ;  fathers  looked  with  suspicion  upon  the  hospi- 
tality of  their  sons,  and  sons  in  their  turn  forbore  to 
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grasp  the  hand  of  their  fathers;  the  young  beauty- 
shuddered  at  the  cosmetics  upon  her  toilette,  and  the 
grave  matron  at  the  relics  upon  her  rosary ;  the  soldier 
could  not  handle  his  weapon  without  suspicion,  and 
magistrates  bent  with  dread  over  their  parchments. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  morals 
of  these  wretched  women  were  of  the  most  depraved 
description ;  and  that,  as  they  had  no  scruples  of  con- 
science to  contend  against,  the  evil  continued  to  in- 
crease from  day  to  day.  They  sold  different  liquids, 
essences,  pomatums,  and  perfumed  toys ;  and  under 
cover  of  this  commerce  they  attracted  to  their  resi- 
dence persons  of  every  rank,  from  the  Prince  to  the 
artisan,  and  from  the  Duchess  to  the  courtesan. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  state  of  things  as  this 
could  be  suffered  to  exist ;  even  the  King  trembled  in 
his  gilded  chambers ;  and  it  was  accordingly  decided 
that  a  Chambre  Ardente*  should  be  immediately  estab- 
lished, with  full  power  to  enter  upon  the  trial  of  all 
suspected  persons.  The  Parliament  complained  of 
this  exceptional  assembly  as  an  encroachment  upon  its 
privileges ;  but,  in  reply,  it  was  informed  that,  as  in  all 
probability  many  of  the  highest  personages  of  the 
realm  might  prove  to  be  more  or  less  implicated,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  tribunal  should  hold  its  sittings 
with  as  much  secrecy  as  those  of  Venice  and  Madrid ; 
and  it  was  accordingly  established  at  the  Arsenal  near 
the  Bastille.t 

*  The  Chambre  Ardente  was  a  meeting  established  in  each  Parlia- 
ment by  Francis  II.  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  whose  sentences 
were  beyond  appeal,  and  in  most  cases  immediately  put  in  force.  The 
tribunal  of  poison,  under  Louis  XIV.,  assumed  the  same  name  from 
the  fact  of  its  awarding  punishment  by  fire. 

■J-  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 
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La  Voisin,  La  Vigoreaux,  and  the  two  priests  were 
first  arrested,  the  extreme  popularity  of  their  establish- 
ment having  at  length  excited  the  suspicion  of  the 
police,  who  soon  discovered  that  it  was  the  centre  of 
intrigue  and  seduction,  and  that  their  commerce,  ap- 
parently so  trivial  and  innoxious,  was,  in  fact,  a  barter 
of  death  for  gold.  Along  with  them  were  also  arrested 
a  number  of  the  very  dregs  of  the  people,  who,  having 
been  convicted  of  the  same  unholy  traffic,  were  sum- 
marily put  to  death ;  while,  although  the  examination 
of  the  original  criminals  did  not  transpire,  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  they  had  also  implicated  many 
persons  of  high  rank. 

Monsieur,  it  was  asserted,  had  twice  visited  the 
wizards,  and  had  repaid  their  revelations  by  sums 
nearly  amounting  to  five  thousand  pistoles ;  but  he 
had  simply  sought  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  fi- 
delity of  his  first  wife.  The  Queen  had  also,  in  her 
turn,  on  one  occasion  consulted  La  Voisin,  although 
merely  from  curiosity  to  see  a  person  who  occupied  so 
much  of  the  public  attention ;  and  upon  the  witch 
proposing  to  supply  her  with  a  philter  which  would 
compel  the  affection  of  the  King,  fearing  to  endanger 
the  health  of  his  Majesty,  she  had  refused  to  receive 
it,  and  had  never  seen  her  again.  The  Countess  of 
Soissons  had  been  less  scrupulous — it  was  known  that 
she  had  visited  the  house  of  La  Voisin  more  than 
thirty  times,  and  had  also  admitted  her  to  her  own  apart- 
ments. Her  principal  aim,  it  was  said,  had,  however, 
been  to  possess  herself  of  the  immense  inheritance  of 
her  uncle,  the  Cardinal,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  other 
relatives,  and  to  regain  her  influence  over  the  Mon- 
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arch ;  for  which  purpose  she  had  delivered  to  the  sor- 
ceress many  articles  of  apparel  which  he  had  worn,  and 
even,  as  it  was  asserted,  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  some 
drops  of  his  blood  in  a  small  phial. 

Fouquet,  it  was  also  ascertained,  had,  previously  to 
his  arrest,  been  in  frequent  communication  with  La 
Voisin,  upon  whom  he  ultimately  settled  an  annuity 
which  was,  even  at  that  period,  continued  by  his  family. 

The  Count  of  Bussy-Rabutin,  the  Duke  of  Lauzun, 
the  Duchess  of  Bouillon,  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg, 
and  the  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  had  each  in  their  turn 
been  guilty  of  the  same  imprudence,  but,  like  Mon- 
sieur, for  the  most  puerile  purposes ;  and  only  three 
persons  of  the  Court  were  cited  before  the  Judges — 
the  Duchess  of  Bouillon,  the  Countess  of  Soissons, 
and  the  Marshal  of  Luxembourg.  The  accusation 
brought  against  the  Duchess  was  a  mere  absurdity, 
quite  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any  law  court,  but  she 
nevertheless  obeyed  the  summons  without  opposition ; 
and,  upon  being  asked  by  M.  de  la  Reynie,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  police  who  presided,  if  she  had  ever  seen  the 
devil,  whose  apparition  La  Voisin  was  accused  of  call- 
ing up,  she  answered  calmly,  "  No,  sir ;  I  had  not  pre- 
viously seen  him,  but  I  do  so  at  this  moment ;  he  is 
very  ugly,  and  disguised  as  a  Councillor  of  State." 

The  examination  was  not  pursued. 

Madame  de  Soissons  was  not  even  subjected  to  this 
ordeal ;  for  the  King,  from  respect  to  the  memory  of 
her  uncle,  directed  her  to  be  informed  that  if  she  felt 
herself  guilty  of  the  charges  which  were  about  to  be 
brought  against  her,  he  advised  her  to  leave  the  coun- 
try without  delay :  to  which  she  replied  that,  although 
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innocent,  she  had  such  a  horror  of  a  court  of  justice 
that  she  preferred  banishment  to  subjecting  herself  to 
its  power ;  and  she  accordingly  retired  to  Brussels, 
after  having  been  compelled  to  dispose  of  her  charge 
as  controller  of  the  Queen's  household,  which  was  pur- 
chased by  Madame  de  Montespan  ;  while  at  the  same 
period  the  King  appointed  Madame  de  Maintenon 
mistress  of  the  wardrobe  to  the  Dauphiness  Mary 
Anne  Christina  Victoria  of  Bavaria,  whose  hand  he 
had  already  demanded  for  his  son,  from  her  father,  the 
Elector  Ferdinand. 

M.  de  Soissons  had  died  in  a  sudden  and  mysterious 
manner  while  serving  with  the  army  in  Germany,  in 
1673,  and  suspicion  had  been  excited  that  in  his  case 
poison  had  also  been  employed,  while  it  was  murmured 
that  the  Countess  was  not  guiltless  of  the  crime ;  but 
as  her  favour  at  Court  appeared  at  that  time  to  be 
firmly  reestablished,  no  one  ventured  to  accuse  her 
openly.  She  remained  but  a  short  time  in  Brussels, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Spain,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  her  friends,  who,  aware  that  foreign  Princes  were 
not  acknowledged  in  that  kingdom,  were  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  her  motive ;  feeling  that  to  a  woman  of  her 
haughty  disposition,  who  had  been  preeminently  per- 
tinacious on  the  subject  of  her  rank,  it  must  be  a  sen- 
sible mortification  to  find  herself  treated  as  a  mere 
private  individual. 

Maria  Louisa  of  Orleans,  the  daughter  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Princess  Henrietta,  who  had,  in  1679,  reluctantly 
given  her  hand  to  Charles  II.,  was  at  that  period  Queen 
of  Spain.  Originally  intended  by  Louis  XIV.  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  the  Dauphin,  she  had  been  reared  in 
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that  expectation,  and  had  exerted  herself  to  attain  all 
the  accomplishments  necessary  to  adorn  so  exalted  a 
station.  Young,  beautiful,  and  graceful  as  her  mother, 
whom  she  strikingly  resembled,  she  had  already  secured 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  Court  and  the  affection  of 
the  King ;  when,  remembering  that  this  alliance  would 
necessarily  greatly  tend  to  increase  the  influence  of  his 
brother,  not  only  over  the  Dauphin  himself,  but  also 
over  the  Ministers,  Louis  determined  otherwise,  and  at 
once  acceded  to  the  demand  of  her  hand  made  by  the 
Spanish  Monarch. 

This  intelligence  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Princess  ; 
and  when  she  was  compelled  by  etiquette  to  appear  at 
Versailles  to  make  her  acknowledgments  to  the  King, 
her  uncle,  her  agitation  was  so  great  that  she  could 
scarcely  articulate,  while  large  tears  chased  each  other 
down  her  pale  cheeks.  It  was  nevertheless  certain 
that  it  was  her  country  and  the  Court  which  she  re- 
gretted rather  than  the  Dauphin  himself,  who  was  ill 
calculated  to  gain  the  affections  of  a  refined  and  sensi- 
tive woman.  As  he  approached  in  his  turn  to  con- 
gratulate her,  and  a  slight  flush  had  already  risen  to 
her  brow,  the  blood  was  forced  back  to  her  heart  by 
the  first  words  he  uttered. 

"  My  dear  cousin,"  said  the  witless  Prince,  "  I  am 
quite  anxious  for  you  to  arrive  in  Spain,  that  you  may 
send  me  some  tonra.  I  am  so  fond  of  it."  The  King 
bit  his  lip ;  and,  taking  the  hand  of  the  trembling 
Princess,  said  how  much  he  grieved  to  see  her  tears, 
and  that  he  begged  her  to  remember  that  he  had  made 
her  Queen  of  Spain,  and  could  have  done  no  more 
for  his  own  daughter. 
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"  That  is  true,  sire,"  sobbed  out  the  victim  of  his 
policy,  "  but  you  might  have  done  more  for  your 
niece ! " 

Maria  Louisa  was  married  in  state  in  the  great 
chapel  at  St.  Germain,  where  the  Cardinal  de  Bouillon, 
as  Grand-Almoner  of  France,  performed  the  service ; 
after  which,  with  painful  and  undisguised  reluctance, 
she  departed  for  Madrid.  Her  youth  and  beauty  at 
once  secured  the  affections  of  her  husband,  who,  al- 
though bigoted  and  constitutionally  melancholy,  soon 
loved  her  with  a  sincere  and  absorbing  passion  which 
rendered  him  suspicious  of  all  who  approached  her ; 
indeed,  her  empire  over  the  heart  of  Charles  became 
ultimately  so  great  that  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  were 
alarmed  lest  she  should,  from  her  affection  for  her  na- 
tive country,  exert  her  influence  to  induce  her  hus- 
band to  declare  in  favour  of  France  against  them- 
selves. 

The  Count  of  Mansfeld  was  German  ambassador  at 
Madrid  at  the  period  when  the  Countess  of  Soissons 
arrived  at  that  Court,  and  an  intimacy  was  immediately 
established  between  them ;  while  the  unfortunate 
young  Queen,  who  clung  to  everything  which  could 
remind  her  of  her  home,  expressed  the  greatest  desire 
to  see  and  converse  with  her.  In  vain  did  the  King, 
who  had  heard  the  history  of  her  past  career,  and  who 
had  already  been  warned  that  the  Queen  had  numer- 
ous and  dangerous  enemies,  endeavour  to  combat  this 
inclination  ;  the  entreaties  of  Maria  Louisa  were  so 
earnest  that  he  at  length  consented  to  the  reception 
of  the  Countess,  but  still  only  on  condition  that  she 
should  be  privately  introduced  into  the  palace  by  a 
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back  staircase,  and  in  his  own  presence ;  but  as  the 
society  of  the  courtly  exile  became  more  and  more 
agreeable  to  the  Queen,  and  that  he  could  not  on  all 
occasions  be  at  her  side,  he  at  length  conceded  that 
she  should  continue  to  see  the  Countess,  provided  that 
she  would  promise  not  to  partake  of  any  food  from 
her  hands  which  he  had  not  previously  tasted  in  his 
own  person — a  pledge  which  was  given  more  care- 
lessly than  it  was  demanded. 

On  one  occasion,  overcome  by  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  the  Queen,  who  chanced  to  be  alone  with  her 
new  friend,  remarked  how  much  she  regretted  the 
scarcity  of  milk  at  Madrid,  and  how  greatly  she  should 
enjoy  a  long  draught  at  such  a  moment,  when  she  was 
almost  fainting  from  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the 
sultriness  of  the  atmosphere  ;  upon  which  the  Count- 
ess of  Soissons  assured  her  that  she  knew  where  to 
procure  some  which  was  excellent,  and  that,  with  her 
Majesty's  permission,  she  would  in  a  few  minutes  have 
it  iced  and  bring  it  to  her  with  her  own  hands.  The 
Queen  eagerly  consented,  and  Madame  de  Soissons 
immediately  leaving  the  palace,  drove,  as  it  was  as- 
serted, to  the  residence  of  the  Count  of  Mansfeld. 
She  was  not  long  absent ;  and  Maria  Louisa,  receiving 
with  a  smile  of  acknowledgment  the  coveted  beverage, 
swallowed  it  at  a  draught. 

In  half  an  hour  she  was  dangerously  indisposed. 

Amid  the  confusion  consequent  on  this  event  the 
Countess  contrived  to  leave  the  palace  and  return 
home,  where  her  baggage  being  already  prepared,  she 
forthwith  escaped  from  the  Capital.  The  King,  ap- 
prised of  all  the  circumstances,  sent  in  pursuit  of  her 
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without  loss  of  time,  but  unavailingly.  Her  arrange- 
ments had  been  so  long  and  so  skilfully  made  that  it 
was  found  impossible  to  overtake  her.  The  Queen 
died  in  a  few  hours  in  the  same  agony  as  her  mother 
had  previously  done,  and  was  mourned  by  the  whole 
Kingdom ;  while  the  Countess  made  the  best  of  her 
way  to  Germany,  where  for  a  short  time  she  lived  in 
retirement,  although  the  Count  of  Mansfeld  was  re- 
called and  appointed  to  one  of  the  first  posts  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna.  Ultimately,  however,  when  the 
Spanish  Monarch  contracted  a  new  alliance  with  a 
German  Princess,  Madame  de  Soissons  obtained  per- 
mission to  return  to  Flanders,  and  in  the  year  1708 
died  at  Brussels,  poor,  despised,  and  forsaken,  not  only 
by  all  who  had  formerly  been  her  friends,  but  even  by 
her  son,  the  Prince  Eugene ;  and  so  great  were  her 
necessities  during  the  latter  period  of  her  life,  that  on 
one  occasion  she  was  driven  to  apply  for  assistance  to 
the  Duke  of  Mazarin,  who  sent  her  two  thousand 
francs  for  her  support. 

The  Duke  of  Luxembourg,*  who,  when  first  ac- 
cused, instantly  delivered  himself  up,  had  been  sent  to 
the  Bastille  by  his  enemy,  Louvois,  to  await  his  trial ; 
where,  not  content  with  depriving  him  of  his  liberty, 
he  caused  him  to  be  confined  in  a  cell  only  six  feet  in 
length,  and  it  was  from  this  narrow  dungeon  that  he 
passed  to  the  tribunal.  The  first  interrogatory  ad- 
dressed to  him  was  still  more  unfortunate  than  that 
which  had  been  put  to  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon  ;  for 
he  was  asked  if  he  had  not  entered  into  a  compact 

*  Francis  Henry  de  Montmorency  Bouteville,  Duke,  Peer,  and 
Marshal  of  France. 
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with  the  devil,  in  order  to  effect  the  marriage  of  his 
son  with  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Louvois. 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  Marshal,  with  a  gesture  of  su- 
preme disdain, "  when  Matthew  de  Montmorency  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  Louis  le  Gros,  he  did  not  address 
himself  to  the  devil,  but  to  the  States-General ;  who 
declared  that  in  order  to  secure  to  the  infant  King  the 
support  of  the  Montmorencies  during  his  minority  the 
marriage  was  a  matter  of  necessity."  * 

His  acquittal  followed  on  the  instant ;  but  he  never- 
theless remained  a  prisoner  for  many  months. 

La  Vigoreaux  was  hanged,  after  having  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  rigorous  torture,  which  failed  to  ex- 
tort a  confession  of  her  crimes  or  a  revelation  of  her 
secret,  and  died  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  The  death  of  La  Voisin  was  still  more  fright- 
ful. After  having  undergone  the  question,  both  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary,  by  which  every  bone  in  her 
body  was  broken,  and  all  trace  of  her  humanity  almost 
destroyed,  she  continued  to  utter  oaths  and  blasphe- 
mies, at  which  even  the  soldiers  by  whom  she  was 
guarded  were  appalled,  and  as  the  flames  reached  her, 
poured  forth  her  last  breath  in  a  hideous  oath. 

At  this  period  a  death  took  place  which  must  not 
be  left  unnoticed.  It  was  that  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
who,  during  his  sojourn  at  Rome,  had  contested  the 
popedom  with  Innocent  XL,  and  even  obtained  eight 
votes,  but  who  had  returned  to  Paris  three  years 
previously,  only  to  die  amid  the  scenes  in  which  he 
had  once  acted  so  prominent  a  part  and  to  take  his 

*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle. 
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final  leave  of  a  world  by  which  for  the  last  twenty 
years  lie  had  been  almost  forgotten. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  immediate  family  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  unfortunate  Queen,  after  becoming  the 
mother  of  six  children,  had  at  this  period  only  one 
surviving  son,  the  Uauphin,  whose  governor  was  the 
Duke  of  Montausier,  and  his  preceptor  Bossuet.  His 
character  was  one  of  those  singular  anomalies  which 
almost  defy  analysis.  Incapable  of  either  affection  or 
hostility,  he  was  the  slave  of  every  impulse.  The  ex- 
ample of  his  guardians  had  inspired  him  with  a  few 
amiable  qualities,  but  his  natural  vices  defied  eradica- 
tion, and  were  only  subdued  by  discipline,  but  never 
corrected.  His  constitutional  tendencies  were  all 
evil ;  his  greatest  pleasure  consisted  in  annoying  those 
about  him ;  but  occasionally,  as  the  precepts  of  his 
instructors  flashed  upon  his  memory,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  compensate  the  person  he  had  offended. 
Those  who  were  the  most  conversant  with  his  humour 
could  never  guess  the  temper  of  his  mind  ;  he  laughed 
the  loudest,  and  affected  the  greatest  amiability  when 
he  was  the  most  exasperated ;  and  scowled  defiance 
when  he  was  perfectly  unruffled.  He  could  not  be 
esteemed  intellectual,  although  he  occasionally  ex- 
hibited a  quickness  of  perception  which  astonished 
those  about  him.  His  only  talent,  if  it  deserves  so  to 
be  designated,  was  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  not 
only  as  regarded  others,  but  even  himself.  Nothing 
escaped  him  that  could  be  tortured  into  sarcasm,  al- 
though no  one  could  have  guessed,  from  his  abstracted 
and  careless  demeanour,  that  he  was  conscious  of  any- 
thing that  was  taking  place  in  his  presence. 
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His  greatest  terror  existed  in  the  idea  he  must  one 
day  become  the  Sovereign  of  France ;  not  because  such 
a  circumstance  would  necessarily  involve  the  death  of 
his  father,  but  simply  that  he  shrank  from  the  exer- 
tion which  the  responsibility  must  entail  upon  him. 
His  indolence  was  so  extreme  that  he  constantly  neg- 
lected the  most  important  duties  ;  and  his  favourite 
amusement  was  lying  stretched  upon  a  sofa,  tapping 
the  points  of  his  shoes  with  a  cane.     Never,  to  the 
very  day  of  his  death,  had  even  his  most  intimate 
associates  heard  him  express  an  opinion  upon   any 
subject  relating   either  to   art,  literature,  or  politics. 
Nevertheless,  when  he  did  exert  himself  to  speak,  and 
that  he  was  in  the  humour  to  do  so,  his  expressions 
were  well  chosen,  and  even  elegant ;  while,  on  other 
occasions,  he  talked  like  an  idiot.     One  day  he  uttered 
sentiments  which  gave  earnest  of  the  most  tolerant 
and  liberal  ideas,  and  the  next  he  declaimed  like  a 
tyrant  who  had  no  sympathies  with  his  fellow-men. 
He  made  no  favourites,  but  was  not  the  less  jealous  of 
the   attachment   of  every  one  by  whom  he  was  ap- 
proached.    His  greatest  ambition  was  to  conceal  his 
real  feelings,  and  nothing  annoyed  him  so  much  as  to 
discover  that  they  had   been   understood.     Humble 
and  timid  before  his  father,  he  never  ventured  to  as- 
sert his   privileges  as  Dauphin  of  France  ;  the  only 
person  towards  whom  he  ever  betrayed  a  dislike  being 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  while  even  this  aversion  was 
accompanied  by  the  most   perfect  submission  to  her 
will.* 

In    person    he   was   somewhat  above  the   middle 

*  Louis  XIV.,  sa  Cour,  et  le  Regent. 
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height,  stout,  without  being  heavy ;  with  a  lofty  car- 
nage, and  without  anything  repulsive  in  his  manner. 
His  face  would  have  been  pleasing,  had  not  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  when  wrestling  with  him  in  their  boy- 
hood, given  him  a  fall  which  broke  his  nose.  His 
hair  was  a  fine  shade  of  auburn,  his  face  full  and 
health)',  but  totally  without  expression,  his  limbs 
finely  formed,  and  his  feet  small  and  slender. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1679,  Louis  XIV.  de- 
manded for  him,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  Mary  Anne  of  Bavaria ;  and  as 
the  Monarch  had  always  asserted  that  personal  beauty 
was  essential  to  the  wife  of  every  Prince  likely  to  be 
called  to  a  throne,  great  curiosity  was  excited  by  the 
announcement  of  the  negotiation.  It  was  fated,  how- 
ever, to  signal  disappointment  by  the  declaration  of 
Louis,  that  his  selection  of  the  Bavarian  Princess  had 
been  entirely  dictated  by  policy — that  she  was  not 
handsome,  but  that  he  trusted  Monseigneur  would  be 
able  to  live  happily  with  her.  The  miniature  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  France,  although  evidently 
flattered,  presented  a  plain,  and  even  a  repelling  coun- 
tenance, with  deeply  sunk  eyes,  alike  cold  and  stern  in 
their  expression ;  but  the  Dauphin  was  altogether 
careless  upon  the  subject ;  and,  after  having  inquired 
if  his  intended  bride  were  free  from  any  deformity,  and 
receiving  an  assurance  to  that  effect,  he  asked  no 
further  questions. 

The  appointment  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  the 
distinguished  post  of  mistress  of  the  robes  to  the 
Dauphiness  greatly  excited  the  wrath  of  Madame  de 
Montespan,  who  witnessed  with  ill-concealed  uneasi- 
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ness  the  rapid  progress  which  "  the  widow  Scarron  " 
was  making  in  the  favour  of  the  King ;  and  she  even 
ventured,  as  Louis  recapitulated  to  her  the  members 
of  the  new  household,  to  indulge  in  an  impatient 
gesture,  which  did  not  escape  his  notice.  He  imme- 
diately demanded  to  whom,  among  those  he  had 
named,  she  had  taken  exception,  remarking  that  they 
were  all  persons  for  whom  he  cherished  a  sincere 
esteem,  and  that  he  could  only  pity  her  if  she  did  not 
entertain  the  same  feeling  towards  each  and  all  of 
them.  Carried  away  by  her  jealousy,  she  nevertheless 
replied,  with  considerable  asperity,  that  she  could  not 
approve  the  selection  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  as  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Courts,  either  of  France  or 
Bavaria,  to  have  forgotten  the  ridiculous  name  of  the 
poet  Scarron. 

The  time  was,  however,  past  when  Louis  could  be 
turned  from  his  purpose  by  a  sarcasm  from  her  lips  ; 
and  he  consequently  observed,  with  considerable  cold- 
ness, that  it  behooved  every  one  to  forget  what  he 
had  himself  forgotten,  and  that  he  was  astonished  she 
should  take  pleasure  in  overlooking  circumstances 
which  his  gratitude  had  fixed  unalterably  in  his  own 
memory.  Undaunted  even  by  this  reproof,  the 
haughty  Marquise  retorted  by  declaring  that  she  was 
aware,  and  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  Madame  de 
Maintenon  had  nursed  her  children  with  care  and 
fidelity  ;  but  that  as  she  had  received  a  marquisate  as 
her  recompense,  and  moreover  a  superb  hotel  at  Ver- 
sailles, she  had  no  right  either  to  complain,  or  to  ex- 
pect further  benefits. 

More  and  more  irritated  by  the  tone  of  dictation  as- 
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sumed  by  his  mistress,  the  King  remarked  severely 
that  the  estate  of  Maintenon  barely  compensated  her 
care  of  the  sickly  childhood  of  the  two  Counts  of 
Yexin,  and  that  Madame  de  Montespan  would  do  well 
to  remember  that  she  had  also  educated  four  others, 
for  which  she  still  remained  unrecompensed. 

At  this  rejoinder  the  patience  of  his  interlocutor 
fairly  gave  way.  "  Give  her,  then,"  she  exclaimed 
angrily,  "  another  estate  and  a  sum  of  money  ;  for  it  is 
by  money  that  services  like  hers  should  be  requited ; 
but  why  should  you  invest  her  with  an  important 
office,  and  retain  her  at  Court  ?  She  dotes,  as  she  de- 
clares, upon  her  old  castle  of  Maintenon ;  do  not  de- 
prive her  of  such  an  enjoyment.  If  you  make  her 
mistress  of  the  robes,  you  will  thwart  her  inclina- 
tions." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  King,  with  an  ambiguous 
smile  as  he  rose  to  leave  the  apartment ;  "  she  will 
accept  the  appointment  to  oblige  me." 

Baffled,  but  not  discouraged,  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan next  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  stately 
gouvernante  to  decline  the  honour  which  had  been 
proposed  to  her,  and  by  which  the  independence  for 
which  she  had  so  long  sighed  would  once  more  be 
utterly  sacrificed ;  but  the  wily  favourite  was  destined 
to  be  as  unsuccessful  in  the  one  attempt  as  in  the 
other  ;  in  vain  did  she  represent  the  incompatibility  of 
sincere  religion  with  the  etiquette,  the  ceremonials,  and 
the  restraint  of  a  Court;  Madame  de  Maintenon 
meekly  replied  that  true  piety  depended  upon  the 
heart  alone,  and  was  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances ;  that  her  first  duty  was  obedience  to  the  King 
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her  master  ;  and  that  should  it  be  indeed  the  pleasure 
of  his  Majesty  to  elevate  her  to  so  responsible  an 
office  as  that  named  by  the  Marquise,  she  did  not  con- 
sider that  she  possessed  any  right  to  combat  his  will. 

In  short,  it  was  evident  that  the  offer  had  been  al- 
ready made  and  accepted ;  and  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan,  fearful  of  still  further  irritating  the  Monarch, 
was  compelled  to  conceal  her  annoyance  as  she  best 
could,  and  to  terminate  the  visit  without  having  ac- 
complished her  object* 

This  was  the  period  of  struggle  between  the  two 
former  friends ;  but  Madame  de  Montespan,  although 
she  resolved  not  to  yield,  could  no  longer  conceal  from 
herself  that  she  was  rapidly  losing  ground  in  the 
affections  of  her  Royal  admirer ;  for  not  only  had  she 
to  contend  against  the  sound  judgment  and  high  repu- 
tation of  Madame  de  Maintenon  herself,  but  also 
against  a  preference  less  worthy  than  that  which  this 
lady  had  secured  by  the  propriety  of  her  conduct  and 
the  value  of  her  services.  The  haughty  favourite  had 
already  reached  her  thirty-ninth  year,  and  although 
still  handsome  and  fascinating,  she  had  lost  the  charm 
of  youth,  and  it  was  evident  that  Louis  still  clung  to 
her  rather  as  the  mother  of  his  children  than  from  any 
more  tender  feeling  ;  while  the  Court  was  radiant  with 
grace  and  beauty,  and  all  eyes,  as  he  was  well  aware, 
were  turned  towards  himself. 

One  of  the  most  earnest  candidates  for  his  favour 
was  the  Princess  of  Rohan-Soubise,  who  was,  indeed, 
so  certain  of  her  power  that  she  even  ventured,  in  her 
turn,  to  assert  her  claim  in  defiance  of  that  of  Ma- 
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dame  dc  Maintenon,  and  to  apply  to  the  King 
for  the  appointment  which  he  had  resolved  to 
bestow  upon  the  latter ;  but  her  letter  remained  un- 
answered, and,  in  the  height  of  her  indignation,  she 
made  so  indecent  a  display  of  her  claims  upon  the 
Monarch  that  she  received  an  order  to  leave  the  Court. 

Louis  XIV.  had  now  attained  his  forty-second  year^ 
and  found  himself  even  less  disposed  than  he  had  pre- 
viously been  to  remain  subject  to  the  caprices  of  a 
tyrannical  and  exacting  woman.  More  than  once  he 
made  an  effort  to  separate  himself  entirely  from  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan,  and  to  induce  her  to  retire  to  one 
of  her  estates ;  but  the  force  of  habit  was  still  too 
strong  upon  him,  and  her  reproaches  and  remon- 
strances only  tended  to  lead  him  into  new  errors,  even 
while  the  violence  of  her  temper  added  to  his  actual 
estrangement. 

The  births  of  her  last  two  children  had,  greatly  to 
her  annoyance,  been  as  sedulously  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  public  as  those  of  the  Count  of 
Vexin  and  the  Duke  of  Maine,  and  the  King  had  to 
support  all  the  effects  of  her  irritation.  Their  quarrels 
became  frequent ;  and,  in  the  height  of  passion,  the 
Marchioness  spared  neither  sarcasm  nor  insult.  On 
these  occasions  Louis  found  a  refuge  and  a  consola- 
tion in  the  friendship  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who, 
even  while  she  soothed  his  wounded  vanity,  never 
failed  to  remind  him  that  these  mortifications  had  been 
the  result  of  his  own  excesses  ;  and  thus  he  became 
gradually  accustomed  to  hear  his  conduct  canvassed 
and  condemned  without  resentment.  The  esteem 
which  he  had  learned  to  feel  for  his  new  monitor  gave 
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additional  weight  to  her  respectful  but  firm  admoni- 
tions ;  while  the  playfulness  of  her  conversation,  at 
other  moments,  rendered  her  society  a  constant  re- 
source. 

The  contrast  between  the  former  friends  was,  conse- 
quently, striking,  and  its  effect  dangerously  inimical  to 
Madame  de  Montespan,  who  became  conscious  that 
each  day  increased  the  influence  of  her  adversary, 
while  her  own  star  paled  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
King  began  to  observe  with  less  attention  the  cour- 
tesies of  society  when  he  compelled  himself  to  visit 
her ;  he  exaggerated  his  politeness  and  diminished  his 
respect.  As  he  always  remained  a  given  time  in  her 
apartments,  the  last  ten  minutes  were  invariably  spent 
in  watching  the  progress  of  the  timepiece  upon  her 
mantel ;  and  he  took  occasion,  at  no  very  rare  inter- 
vals, to  dilate  upon  her  defects,  and  to  criticise  her 
temper.* 

Thus  were  things  situated  when  the  appointments 
to  the  household  of  the  Dauphiness  having  been 
publicly  announced,  the  most  magnificent  preparations 
were  put  in  progress  for  her  reception,  and  among 
these  none  were  more  splendid  than  the  costumes  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  which  were  covered  with 
jewels  and  embroidery  in  gold  and  silver.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  profusion  was  the  will  of  the 
King  rather  than  that  of  the  Dame  d'Atours  herself, 
who  had  retained  until  that  period  the  primitive  attire 
in  which  she  first  appeared  at  Court — a  pertinacity 
which  was,  however,  doubtlessly  to  be  attributed  as 
much  to  a  refined  coquetry  as  to  a  natural  preference 
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for  SO  lugubrious  an  attire  ;  for  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
although  in  her  forty-fifth  year,  had  lost  no  charm 
save  that  of  youth,  which  had  been  replaced  by  a 
stately  grace  and  a  dignified  self-possession  that  ren- 
dered it  almost  impossible  to  regret  the  lighter  and 
less  finished  attractions  of  buoyancy  and  display. 
Her  hands  and  arms  were  singularly  beautiful,  her 
eyes  had  lost  nothing  of  their  fire,  her  voice  was  har- 
moniously modulated,  and  there  was,  in  the  whole  of 
her  demeanour,  an  unstudied  ease  which  was  as  far  re- 
moved from  presumption  as  from  servility. 

Such  was  Madame  de  Maintenon  at  the  period  of 
the  Dauphin's  marriage,  and  even  her  jealous  rival  was 
betrayed  into  the  declaration  that  she  "  pitied  the 
young  foreigner,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  eclipsed,  in 
every  way,  by  her  mistress  of  the  robes." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1680  Madame  de 
Maintenon  and  M.  Bossuet  proceeded  to  Schelestadt 
to  receive  the  future  Dauphiness,  whose  event  in 
France  was  rendered  more  than  usually  embarrassing 
by  a  circumstance  which  had  been  utterly  overlooked. 
She  had  scarcely  welcomed  her  new  courtiers,  and 
taken  an  hour's  repose,  when  it  became  necessary  for 
her  to  confess  herself,  before  she  could  proceed  to  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  by  proxy  ;  and  as  she  was  not 
accompanied  by  a  domestic  chaplain,  and  that  she 
would  not  use  any  language  but  her  own,  the  diffi- 
culty appeared  for  a  time  to  be  insurmountable. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  in  despair,  and  appealed 
to  Bossuet,  to  learn  whether  he,  who  had  educated  the 
Dauphin,  and  had  written  a  Discourse  on  Universal  His- 
tory, did  not  understand  sufficient  German  to  relieve 
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the  Princess  from  her  dilemma ;  but  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux  excused  himself  from  the  trial,  alleging  that 
although  he  was  familiar  with  Greek,  Syriac,  and  He- 
brew, he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  German.  A  strict 
inquiry  was  then  made  throughout  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  at  length  it  was  ascertained  that  a  priest 
speaking  the  required  language  had  been  found.  The 
punctilious  mistress  of  the  robes  raised  her  eyes  in 
thankfulness,  and  desired  that  he  should  be  imme- 
diately introduced ;  but  she  almost  started  from  her 
chair  with  horror  as  he  entered  the  apartment.  He 
was  gayly  attired  in  a  coloured  vest,  lined  with  silk,  a 
flowing  wig,  and  wore  spurs  upon  his  boots.  The  in- 
dignation of  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  extreme,  and 
she  reproached  him  with  considerable  vehemence; 
but  Bossuet,  who  was  fortunately  a  greater  casuist  than 
herself,  reminded  her  that,  in  cases  of  urgency,  form 
must  be  disregarded ;  and  having  compelled  the  am- 
phibious personage  to  remove  his  spurs,  he  thrust  him 
into  the  confessional,  and  drew  the  curtain  close ; 
after  which  the  Bavarian  Princess  was  apprised  of  his 
arrival,  and,  ignorant  of  the  masquerade  by  which  her 
Dame  d'Atours  had  just  been  so  deeply  moved,  con- 
fessed the  sins  of  her  past  life  to  the  species  of  mili- 
tary-priest who  had  obeyed  the  summons  of  the 
Bishop.* 

The  King  and  Monseigneur  advanced  as  far  as 
Vitry-le-Francais  to  receive  the  Dauphiness  in  their 
turn,  whence  they  conducted  her  to  Chalons,  where 
the  Queen  was  awaiting  her  arrival.  She  was  not,  as 
the  Monarch  had  already  declared,  a  beautiful  woman ; 
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but  she  possessed  a  style  of  face  which  made  a  more 
favourable  impression  after  the  first  interview.  "  She 
had  something,"  as  Madame  de  Sevigne  informs  us, 
"  about  her  nose  and  forehead  which  was  too  long,  and 
which  at  first  produced  an  unpleasant  effect ;  but  she 
was  so  graceful,  her  hands  and  arms  so  beautiful,  so 
fine  a  figure,  so  admirable  a  carriage,  such  handsome 
teeth,  such  magnificent  hair,  and  so  much  amiability  of 
manner,  that  she  was  courteous  without  being  insipid, 
familiar  without  losing  her  dignity,  and  had  so  charm- 
ing a  deportment  that  she  might  be  pardoned  for  not 
pleasing  at  first  sight ;  "  while  her  ready  wit  and  per- 
fect self-possession  may  be  estimated  by  her  reply  to 
the  King,  when  during  their  conversation  he  remarked 
to  her  that  she  had  not  mentioned  the  fact  that  her 
sister,  the  Princess  of  Tuscany,  was  extremely  beauti- 
ful. "  How  can  I  remember,  sire,  that  my  sister  mo- 
nopolised all  the  beauty  of  the  family,  when  I,  on  my 
part,  have  monopolised  all  its  happiness." 

The  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  performed  the  marriage 
ceremony  in  the  Cathedral  of  Chalons,  and  the  festivals 
and  rejoicings  were  continued  for  eight  days.  In 
order  to  reconcile  Madame  de  Montespan  to  the  new 
honours  of  her  rival,  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  her  judgment  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  toilette,  and  especially  with  her  knowledge  of 
jewels,  entrusted  her  with  the  preparation  of  the  nuptial 
casket,  which  was  so  magnificent  that  it  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  Queen,  who  complained  loudly  that  the 
same  outlay  had  not  been  made  in  her  case,  although 
her  family  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Dauphiness. 

Agreeably  surprised  by  the  appearance  and  deport- 
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ment  of  the  Bavarian  Princess,  the  King  devoted  him- 
self almost  entirely  during  the  first  few  months  to 
render  the  Court  of  France  agreeable  to  her ;  but  al- 
though she  received  these  attentions  with  complaisance 
and  gratitude,  and  appeared  totally  unembarrassed  by 
the  etiquette  and  magnificence  of  her  new  condition,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  perpetual  whirl  in  which 
she  was  involved  was  repugnant  to  her  tastes  ;  and 
whenever  she  could  escape  for  a  few  hours,  she  in- 
variably spent  them  alone  in  her  chamber,  where  she 
was  surrounded  by  musical  instruments  and  books  in 
the  several  languages  with  which  she  was  familiar ;  * 
and  she  did  this  with  the  less  reluctance,  as  it  was  soon 
whispered  to  her  that  all  these  unwonted  attentions  on 
the  part  of  the  Monarch  were  due  to  his  desire  of  thus 
procuring  an  available  method  of  enjoying  the  society 
of  her  mistress  of  the  robes. 

This  intimation,  in  which  she  felt  her  own  dignity  to 
be  involved,  rendered  her  still  less  scrupulous  than  she 
might  otherwise  have  been  ;  and  she  accordingly  with- 
drew herself  gradually  from  the  dissipations  of  the 
Court,  and  passed  the  principal  portion  of  her  time  in 
retirement.  In  vain  did  the  King  endeavour  to  render 
her  immediate  circle  more  cheerful,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  her  maids  of  honour  ;  nothing  could  induce 
her  to  forego  her  studious  and  solitary  habits,  and  the 
rather  that  Madame  de  Montespan  had  imbued  her 
with  a  perfect  dislike  and  suspicion  of  her  rival,  whose 
remonstrances  were,  consequently,  treated  with  indif- 
ference. Ultimately,  hopeless  of  inducing  any  change, 
either  by  indulgence  or  expostulation,  Louis  abandoned 
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her  to  her  primitive  tastes,  carefully  observing  the  rules 
of  the  most  punctilious  politeness,  but  avoiding  all  in- 
terference with  her  domestic  arrangements. 

There  can  exist  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  resolute 
retirement  of  the  Dauphiness  might  be  attributed,  in  no 
slight  degree,  to  the  mortification  which  she  experi- 
enced on  discovering  that  her  husband,  although  heir 
to  the  throne,  was  a  mere  cipher,  without  influence  or 
authority,  shrinking,  whenever  it  was  possible,  from  all 
contact  with  the  Monarch,  utterly  devoid  of  moral 
courage,  and  wasting  his  life  in  mindless  and  undigni- 
fied frivolities.  Her  pride  was  hurt,  and  her  affections 
wounded  ;  she  felt  her  position  to  be  a  false  one,  and 
had  too  much  self-respect  to  accept  the  mere  externals 
of  her  rank  without  their  relative  privileges  ;  and  thus 
her  sole  endeavour  was  to  make  the  present  suffice  to 
her  happiness,  without  any  recurrence  to  the  hopes  of 
the  past,  or  any  anticipations  on  the  events  of  the 
future. 

Next  to  the  Dauphin  followed  the  two  legitimated 
children  of  Madame  de  la  Valliere — Mademoiselle  de 
Blois  and  the  Count  of  Vermandois.  Mademoiselle 
de  Blois  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
interesting  women  imaginable.  Her  figure  was  tall, 
slight,  and  graceful ;  she  was  highly  accomplished,  and 
the  watchful  care  of  her  mother  had  secured  to  her 
not  only  an  admirable  education,  but  also  a  sense  of 
self-respect  and  strict  propriety  which  enhanced  all 
her  other  attractions.  The  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance was  serious,  like  that  of  the  King,  to  whom  she 
bore  a  striking  likeness  :  she  had  the  same  large  brown 
eyes   and  Austrian  lip — the  same  elegantly-modelled 
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hand  and  slender  foot,  and  even  the  same  quality  of 
voice.  Several  foreign  Princes  had  asked  her  hand  ; 
but,  on  every  occasion,  Louis  XIV.  had  declined  the 
proposition,  declaring  that  the  presence  of  his  daugh- 
ter was  as  necessary  to  him  as  light  and  life,  and  that 
he  could  not  consent  to  her  leaving  France.*  In  1680 
the  King  accordingly  married  Mademoiselle  de  Blois 
to  the  Prince  de  Conti,  the  nephew  of  the  great  Conde  ; 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  the  brief  but 
lively  description  given  by  Madame  de  Sevigne  of 
some  circumstances  incident  on  the  event. 

"  I  as  yet  know  nothing,"  she  writes  to  her  daugh- 
ter, Madame  de  Grignan,  "  of  what  passed  at  the  wed- 
ding ;  I  am  ignorant  whether  it  were  by  sunlight  or 
by  moonlight  that  it  took  place ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
the  greatest  and  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  news 
which  you  can  learn,  and  that  is,  that  the  Prince  was 
shaved  yesterday — actually  shaved :  this  is  not  an  il- 
lusion— not  a  thing  said  at  random — it  is  a  truth  ;  all 
the  Court  were  witnesses  to  it,  and  Madame  de  Lange- 
ron,  seizing  her  opportunity  when  he  had  his  paws 
across  like  a  lion,  made  him  put  on  a  vest  with  dia- 
mond button-holes ;  while  a  valet-de-chambre,  also 
presuming  upon  his  patience,  curled  his  hair,  pow- 
dered him,  and  at  length  compelled  him  to  be  the 
handsomest  man  at  Court,  with  a  head  which  threw 
all  the  wigs  into  the  shade.  That  was  the  prodigy  of 
the  marriage.  The  costume  of  the  Prince  de  Conti 
was  inestimable  ;  it  was  an  embroidery,  in  large  dia- 
monds, which  defined  all  the  pattern  of  a  black  velvet 
plush    raised  upon   a  ground  of  straw-colour.     The 
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Duke,  the  Duchess,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon  had 
each  three  dresses,  trimmed  with  different  jewels,  for 
the  three  days.  But  I  was  forgetting  the  principal 
point:    the  sword  of  the  Prince  was  incrusted  with 

diamonds. 

La  famosa  spada 
All'  cui  valore  ogni  vittoria  e  certa. 

The  lining  of  the  mantle  of  the  Prince  de  Conti  was  of 
black  satin,  studded  with  brilliants  like  minever.  The 
Princess  was  romantically  beautiful,  superbly  dressed, 
and  happy." 

The  motive  which  induced  the  House  of  Conde  to 
desire  this  alliance  was,  according  to  Madame  de  Cay- 
lus,  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  playful  congratulation 
of  the  Count  of  Grammont  to  the  bridegroom.  "  Sir," 
he  said,  with  a  smile,  "  I  am  delighted  at  your  mar- 
riage ;  take  my  advice :  humour  your  father-in-law,  do 
not  cavil  with  him,  nor  take  offence  at  small  matters. 
Live  on  good  terms  with  your  new  family,  and  take 
my  word  for  it  that  you  will  find  the  connection  a  very 
good  one." 

The  King  caused  the  same  ceremonies  to  be  ob- 
served at  the  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  de  Blois  as 
though  he  had  been  giving  a  daughter  of  the  Queen 
to  the  King  of  Spain.  Her  dower  was  the  usual  one 
with  crowned  heads,  that  is  to  say,  it  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  golden  crowns ;  which 
were,  moreover,  paid,  and  not  a  mere  ornament  to  the 
contract.* 

The  Count  of  Vermandois,  to  whose  death  we  have 
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already  alluded,  abandoned,  after  the  retreat  of  his 
mother,  to  a  Governor  who  was  inadequate  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  became  haughty,  presumptuous, 
and  dissipated  to  so  fearful  a  degree  that  the  King 
banished  him  from  his  presence.  His  repentance  had, 
however,  partially  restored  him  to  favour,  when  sober 
history  affirms  that  a  sudden  illness  carried  him  off 
while  he  was  serving  with  the  army  at  the  siege  of 
Courtrai,  in  1683.  Other  rumours  were,  nevertheless, 
afloat  at  the  time  ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  having  on 
one  occasion  had  a  dispute  with  the  Dauphin,  which 
terminated  in  his  striking  that  Prince,  the  Council  as- 
sembled on  the  subject  unanimously  condemned  him 
to  death,  when  Louis  XIV.,  whose  paternal  affection 
could  not  countenance  so  extreme  a  measure,  com- 
muted the  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  an  opportunity  was  taken  at  Courtrai 
of  spreading  the  report  that  he  was  suffering  under  a 
contagious  disease,  which  enabled  those  intrusted  with 
his  arrest  to  forbid  all  ingress  to  his  tent,  and,  after 
having  announced  his  death,  to  convey  him  privately 
to  the  island  of  St.  Marguerite,  whence  he  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  Bastille,  where  he  remained 
until  1703,  under  the  name  of  the  Iron  Mask* 

Madame  de  Montespan  had  become  the  mother  of 
eight  children.  The  elder,  who  was  the  first 
Count  of  Vexin,  died  in  his  eleventh  year,  from  over 
application  to  his  studies.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
had  never  loved  him,  and  he  amply  repaid  her  dislike, 
although  he  never  ventured,  until  he  was  on  his  death- 
bed to  express  his  aversion  ;  but,  when  conscious  that 

*  Louis  XIV.,  sa  Cour,  et  le  Regent. 
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he  was  beyond  her  power,  he  reproached  her  bitterly 
with  her  harshness  and  her  ingratitude  to  his  mother. 
Two  hours  afterwards  he  was  a  corpse. 

The  Duke  of  Maine,  the  especial  favourite  not  only 
of  the  King,  but,  what  was  far  more  fortunate  for  him, 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  also,  was,  even  at  the  early 
age  of  thirteen,  an  accomplished  courtier.  He  was 
slightly  lame,  from  a  fall  during  his  infancy — a  circum- 
stance which  was  to  him  an  endless  source  of  mortifi- 
cation. Nothing  could  exceed  the  inherent  subtilty 
of  M.  du  Maine  ;  but  his  intellect,  no  less  than  the 
graces  of  his  person,  enabled  him  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  all  around  him.  Affecting  the  most  artless, 
frank,  and  natural  demeanour,  he  possessed,  to  an  ex- 
treme degree,  the  art  of  insinuating  himself  into  the 
favour  of  those  from  whom  he  considered  himself 
likely  to  obtain  the  greatest  services,  and  while  as- 
suming an  appearance  of  piety  and  indifference  to 
worldly  advantages,  he  nursed  the  most  ambitious 
hopes  and  the  most  extravagant  designs,  which  his 
well-acted  timidity  enabled  him  effectually  to  conceal. 
Innately  malignant,  envious,  and  false,  he  was  pro- 
foundly deceitful,  haughty,  and  unforgiving ;  while  he 
possessed  a  ready  wit  and  a  fascination  of  manner 
which  disarmed  caution  and  captivated  the  affections 
of  all  whom  he  was  anxious  to  conciliate.  Of  a  cow- 
ardice which  exceeded  belief,  he  never  hesitated  to 
sacrifice,  when  he  could  do  so  without  danger  of  de- 
tection, everything  and  everybody,  in  order  to  ward 
off  from  himself  the  effects  of  his  own  pusillanimity. 
His  one  affection  was  for  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to 
whom  he  was  devoted  ;  but  he  had  little  regard  for  his 
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mother,  looking  upon  himself  as  wronged  by  the  stain 
that  rested  on  his  birth,  and  which  the  legal  legitimi- 
sation  bestowed  upon  her  children  by  the  King,  could 
never,  as  he  was  conscious,  effectually  efface. 

Mademoiselle  de  Nantes,  the  next  in  succession,  al- 
though not  precisely  a  pretty  woman,  was  full  of 
grace  and  buoyancy,  and  inherited  much  of  her 
mother's  wit  and  sarcasm,  although  she  never  con- 
descended to  wield  those  formidable  weapons  with  the 
same  coarseness.  Slightly  lame,  like  her  brother,  she 
nevertheless  danced  admirably,  and  managed  each  of 
her  movements  with  so  much  skill,  that  in  her  case  it 
almost  appeared  to  be  a  new  charm.  Winning  in  her 
manners,  always  ready  to  sympathise  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  her  circle,  and  to  banish  all  constraint  wher- 
ever she  appeared;  totally  regardless  of  the  interests 
of  others — a  fact  which  was  well  knov/n  ;  but  so  fasci- 
nating that  even  those  who  had  the  greatest  cause  for 
mistrust  and  dislike  were  compelled  constantly  to  bear 
their  wrongs  in  mind  lest  they  should  be  betrayed 
into  placing  themselves  again  in  her  power :  she  was 
at  once  a  false  friend  and  a  dangerous  enemy.  Lively 
and  prepossessing;  gifted  with  a  presence  of  mind 
which  no  circumstance  could  weaken  ;  fond  of  frivolous 
amusements;  proud,  and  implacable  in  her  resent- 
ments ;  cruel  in  her  reprisals,  and  regardless  of  the 
feelings  of  those  for  whom  she  professed  the  greatest 
regard  ;  idolised  by  the  King,  and  worshipped  by  the 
Court,  Mademoiselle  de  Nantes  was  alike  feared  and 
courted. 

Of  the  remaining  children  of  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan  little  need  be  said  at  this  period.     Mademoiselle 
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de  Tours  died  in  1681,  and  the  Count  of  Toulouse 
and  the  second  Mademoiselle  de  Blois  were  both  still 
ill  their  infancy. 

Their  mother  continued,  despite  the  perpetual  mor- 
tifications to  which  she  was  subjected  by  the  increas- 
ing favour  of  her  rival,  to  make  herself  conspicuous 
at  Court  by  the  splendour  of  her  appearance  and  the 
exuberance  of  a  wit  more  brilliant  than  refined  ;  but 
she  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  to  herself  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other  had  ceased  to  produce  any 
effect  upon  the  affections  of  the  King,  while  she  was, 
moreover,  becoming  every  day  more  conscious  that 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  although  five  years  her  senior, 
had,  from  her  different  style  of  life,  retained  a  purity 
of  complexion  and  an  elasticity  of  form  which  were 
rapidly  failing  in  herself.  The  crisis  was  critical,  but 
the  Marchioness  was  a  person  of  expedients ;  and  after 
having  maturely  reflected  upon  her  position,  and  the 
slight  probability  which  there  existed  that  she  should 
ever  again  be  enabled  to  monopolise  in  her  own  per- 
son the  affections  of  the  Monarch,  she  resolved,  morti- 
fying as  was  the  expedient,  to  weaken  his  growing 
regard  for  Madame  de  Maintenon,  by  contrasting  her 
matronly  attractions  with  those  of  some  young  beauty 
whose  charms  the  susceptible  Monarch  should  be  un- 
able to  withstand.  The  personage  of  her  drama  was 
soon  found,  and  this  point  accomplished,  she  lost  no 
time  in  expatiating  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  upon  the  beauty  of  her  young 
protegee.  The  curiosity  of  Louis  was  piqued,  and  he 
inquired  the  name  and  family  of  this  unknown  marvel. 

"  Her  name  is  Fontanges,"  said  the  Marchioness, 
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"  and  she  comes  from  Provence,  sire,  like  other  beau- 
tiful objects,  such  as  silk,  gold,  and  silver.  Her  par- 
ents are  anxious  to  place  her  among  the  maids  of 
honour  of  the  Queen ;  and  if  loveliness  be  a  claim  to 
the  office,  I  will  be  her  pledge  that  in  that  respect  she 
is  unrivalled." 

Madame  de  Maintenon  listened  with  calm  and  un- 
moved politeness,  but  without  the  slightest  demon- 
stration of  either  interest  or  annoyance;  while  the 
King  remarked,  with  some  bitterness,  that  the  young 
person  in  question  must  indeed  be  something  extra- 
ordinary, since  even  Madame  de  Montespan  could 
praise  her  with  so  much  vivacity,  and  they  should  no 
doubt  be  ere  long  enabled  to  form  their  own  judg- 
ment of  her  taste. 

The  wily  Marchioness  had  chosen  her  time  ad- 
mirably. The  King  was  becoming  weary  of  the 
familiar  faces  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  an- 
noyed by  the  disappointment  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected  by  the  Dauphiness.  Incapable  of  self- 
amusement,  and  not  yet  sufficiently  imbued  with  the 
sober  tastes  with  which  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  en- 
deavouring to  inspire  him,  he  found  his  time  hang 
heavily  on  his  hands,  and  was  glad  of  any  opportunity 
to  escape  from  himself.  The  words  of  Madame  de 
Montespan,  therefore,  were  not  forgotten  ;  and  two 
days  subsequently  the  destined  victim  accompanied  her 
protectress  to  Court,  where  her  extraordinary  beauty 
even  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  Monarch.  It 
was,  however,  a  beauty  merely  physical,  and  without 
one  ray  of  intellect.  Her  features  were  as  regular  as 
those  of  a  statue  ;  her  complexion  had  all  the  glow 
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of  her  eighteen  summers ;  her  figure  was  at  once  full 
and  flexible ;  and  her  only  defect  was  the  colour  of  her 
hair,  which  was  of  too  warm  an  auburn. 

Mary  Angelica  d'Escorailles  de  Roussille,  who  in  a 
month  or  two  after  her  appearance  at  Court  was  cre- 
ated Duchess  of  Fontanges,  was  so  beautiful  in  her 
infancy,  that  it  is  gravely  asserted  as  a  fact,  that  her 
depraved  and  shameless  family  destined  her  from  her 
very  cradle  to  the  career  of  unblushing  profligacy, 
which  death  alone  rendered  less  disgraceful  in  its  du- 
ration than  they  had  sought  to  make  it.  Her  educa- 
tion had  consequently  all  tended  to  that  one  point, 
and  she  was  utterly  devoid  alike  of  principle  and 
modesty.  Until  her  eighteenth  year  no  opportunity 
had  occurred  for  bringing  her  under  the  notice  of  the 
King ;  when,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  unlooked- 
for  agency  of  Madame  de  Montespan  at  once  ac- 
complished the  desired  object. 

The  modest  charms  of  La  Valliere  had  captured  the 
affections  of  the  Monarch  when  his  passion  was  still 
the  timid  and  self-abnegating  principle  of  youth ;  the 
haughty  beauty  of  Madame  de  Montespan  had  flat- 
tered the  foible  of  his  riper  years,  when  his  taste  for 
magnificence  and  display  had  become  more  powerful 
than  the  mere  indulgence  of  personal  attachment. 
But  he  had  now  attained  his  forty-second  year,  a 
period  at  which  the  sentiment  of  the  lover  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  selfishness  of  the  voluptuary ;  and  this 
was  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  was  calculated 
to  attract.  Frivolous,  fantastical,  and  vain,  she  was 
incapable  of  deep  or  earnest  affection  ;  but  none  un- 
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derstood  better  than  herself  the  value  of  a  glance  or  a 
gesture. 

The  King  was  instantly  struck  by  her  extraordinary 
loveliness,  nor  did  he  restrain  his  admiration  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  Queen.  Seizing  his  opportunity 
of  approaching  Madame  de  Montespan,  who  lost  no 
time  in  presenting  her  young  friend  to  his  Majesty,  he 
honoured  her  with  a  most  gracious  welcome,  and  con- 
versed with  her  for  several  minutes  ;  during  which 
time,  although  she  had  not  uttered  one  word  which 
was  worthy  to  be  remembered,  she  had  smiled  so 
sweetly,  her  large  and  languishing  blue  eyes  had  been 
so  eloquent,  the  golden  veil  cast  by  her  redundant  hair 
over  her  brow  and  shoulders  had  so  marvellously  en- 
hanced their  dazzling  fairness  and  their  faultless  out- 
line, that  the  triumph  of  the  Marchioness  was  com- 
plete. 

During  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  the  King,  as  if 
feeling  that  his  age  no  longer  authorised  the  frivolities 
in  which  at  an  earlier  period  he  indulged  so  lavishly, 
had  modified  his  dress  ;  the  Spanish  and  chivalric  cos- 
tume so  well  suited  to  his  lofty  demeanour  had  been 
gradually  abandoned  ;  the  floating  plumes  no  longer 
waved  above  his  forehead  ;  the  scarf  which  he  formerly 
wore  diagonally  across  his  breast  was  laid  aside ;  and 
the  gold  and  silver  embroidery  had  disappeared  from 
his  boots. 

Suddenly,  however,  all  these  luxuries  were  resumed. 
The  richest  materials  were  employed  upon  his  dress  ; 
the  feathers  once  more  decorated  his  beaver,  and  the 
most  costly  jewels  blazed  upon  his  person. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  the  monotony  which  had  been 
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for  some  time  gradually  enveloping  the  Court  was 
swept  away  like  a  morning  mist  before  the  sunrise  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges.  All  the  amusements  of 
the  royal  circle  in  its  most  palmy  days  were  once  more 
in  full  action.  Allegorical  representations,  concerts  on 
the  water,  ballets  danced  to  the  melodies  of  Lully,  and 
comedies  sparkling  with  the  humour  of  Moliere,  suc- 
ceeded each  other  with  dazzling  rapidity.  The  saloons 
of  the  new  favourite  were  hung  with  tapestry  repre- 
senting the  victories  of  her  royal  adorer  ;  money  and 
jewels  rained  upon  her  footsteps,  which  she  squan- 
dered as  recklessly  as  they  were  bestowed ;  and  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan,  although  bewildered  by  the  result 
of  her  own  intrigue,  bore  all  with  patience  until  the 
petted  beauty  insisted  upon  having  her  charms  en- 
hanced by  the  blazon  of  a  Duchess,  a  concession 
which  was  made  within  the  week. 

For  twelve  long  years  the  Marchioness  had  been 
reclaiming  the  same  honour,  pleading  at  one  time  the 
example  of  La  Valliere,  and  at  another  the  respect  due 
to  her  children,  declared  Princes  of  the  Blood  ;  but  al- 
though the  King  had  humoured  her  by  affecting  an 
assent,  and  even  taking  sundry  steps  towards  such  an 
object,  which  he  was  well  aware  would  be  thwarted  by 
the  Marquis,  he  had  never  seriously  entertained  an  in- 
tention of  gratifying  her  wish.  Whatever  were  his 
motives,  it  is  certain  that  his  will  must  have  sufficed, 
and  that  it  was  never  exerted. 

The  mortification  of  Madame  de  Montespan  was  ac- 
cordingly severe ;  but  she  resolved  to  confine  it  to  her 
own  bosom,  and  not  to  increase  the  triumph  of  the 
new  Duchess  by  the  spectacle  of  her  annoyance,  or  to 
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suffer  it  to  be  supposed  that  she  could  condescend  to 
feel  any  jealousy  of  the  new  plaything  with  which  she 
had  herself  provided  the  Monarch. 

Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  was  no  sooner  author- 
ised to  place  a  ducal  coronet  above  the  lozenge  of  her 
shield,  and  to  drape  it  with  a  peer's  mantle,  than  her 
presumption  exceeded  all  bounds.  On  one  occasion 
she  passed  before  the  Queen,  not  only  without  a  cour- 
tesy, but  even  without  affecting  to  see  her.  The  brow 
of  the  Infanta  flushed  for  an  instant,  but  she  silenced 
the  murmurs  of  those  about  her  by  the  remark  that  it 
was  evident  the  young  lady  was  losing  her  senses,  or 
had  never  possessed  them ;  and,  meanwhile,  Louis 
XIV.,  with  whom  the  strict  observances  of  etiquette 
had  previously  been  as  a  principle  of  his  existence, 
looked  upon  all  the  heartless  levity  of  the  unhappy 
girl  without  making  one  effort  to  restrain  it ;  and, 
save  the  mere  routine  of  public  business,  everything 
was  neglected  in  order  that  he  might  conduce  to  her 
amusement. 

The  splendid  equipage  of  the  parvenue  Duchess, 
with  its  eight  white  horses,  was  constantly  to  be  seen 
in  the  cours,  or  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  with 
the  fair  face  of  its  beautiful  owner  inundated  by  the 
bright  profusion  of  her  golden  hair  and  her  floating 
feathers,  radiant  with  pride  and  happiness,  at  the  win- 
dow, watching  with  delight  the  effect  produced  by  her 
splendour. 

Still,  for  a  time,  Madame  de  Montespan  indulged  a 
hope  that  the  King  would  weary  of  the  exacting  inan- 
ity of  his  new  idol ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  she  watched 
for  any  symptom  of  a  change ;  Louis  was  thralled  ; 
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and  after  wasting  her  sarcasms  for  a  time,  both  upon 
the  infatuated  Monarch  and  his  childish  mistress,  she 
at  length  poured  them  forth,  not  only  unsparingly,  but 
even  indecently,  upon  the  Pere  la  Chaise,  his  con- 
fessor ;  for  whom,  while  he  had  tolerated  her  own 
excesses,  she  had  affected  both  veneration  and  at- 
tachment. 

Pere  la  Chaise  was  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Pere 
Cotton,  who  had  been  confessor  to  Henry  IV.,  and 
like  him  was  a  Jesuit.  He  had  originally  been  rector 
of  Grenoble  and  Lyons,  and  subsequently  provincial 
of  his  province.*  He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  his 
family  was  tolerably  ancient  and  well  connected ; 
while  his  father  would  have  been  wealthy,  had  he  not 
been  called  upon  to  provide  for  twelve  children.  One 
of  his  brothers,  who  was  deeply  learned  in  the  lore  of 
dogs,  horses,  and  field  sports,  was  for  a  considerable 
time  the  equerry  of  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  the 
brother  and  uncle  of  the  Marshals  of  Villeroy,  and 
afterwards  Captain  of  the  Gate,  a  post  in  which  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son. 

The  two  brothers  were  residing  at  Lyons,  the  one 
as  provincial,  and  the  other  as  equerry,  when  Pere  la 
Chaise  was  summoned  to  Paris,  in  1675,  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  the  King's  conscience,  as  the  successor 
of  Pere  Ferriez.  He  was,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  St.  Simon,  a  man  of  confined  intellect,  but  of  excel- 
lent   disposition — upright,   honest,   well-judging,  and 

*  "  Provincial  "  signified  the  superior  of  any  religious  order  through- 
out a  province,  to  whom  the  heads  of  the  different  monasteries  within 
his  jurisdiction  were  subject.  The  authority  of  the  provincial  was  dif- 
ferently modified  by  the  particular  clauses  contained  in  the  rules  and 
statutes  of  each  individual  order. 
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gentle,  and  a  determined  enemy  to  all  violent  meas- 
ures— alike  honourable,  just,  and  humane,  and  always 
affable,  modest,  and  respectful  to  his  superiors,  as  well 
as  grateful  for  the  services  which  he  received  from 
others. 

With  these  qualities,  which  were,  moreover,  consid- 
erably counterbalanced,  as  regarded  the  duties  of  his 
vocation,  by  a  want  of  firmness  and  moral  courage,  the 
peace-loving  confessor  had  won  distinguished  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  Madame  de  Montespan  while  he  tol- 
erated her  own  intimacy  with  the  Monarch  ;  but  she 
no  sooner  perceived  that  he  was  equally  pliable  in  the 
case  of  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  than  she  gave  free 
vent  to  her  malice  in  a  variety  of  witticisms  too  gross 
for  repetition,  and  so  outraged  the  new-made  Duchess, 
by  indulging  in  them  in  her  presence,  that  a  disgrace- 
ful quarrel  ensued  between  the  two  rivals,  and  Louis 
found  himself  compelled  to  entreat  the  intervention  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  remained  perfectly 
passive  throughout  the  whole  intrigue. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  the  latter  did  not  venture  to 
address  herself  to  the  Marchioness,  for  she  felt  the 
utter  futility  of  any  attempt  at  conciliation  in  that 
quarter ;  but  trusting  to  the  youth  of  Mademoiselle 
Fontanges,  and  her  comparatively  short  career  of 
crime,  she  endeavoured  to  make  her  sensible  of  the  in- 
decency of  compromising  the  Monarch  by  undignified 
and  unwomanly  brawls,  in  which  his  name  was  intro- 
duced in  a  manner  unsuited  alike  to  his  exalted  station 
and  to  the  respect  which  was  due  to  his  feelings. 
She  could,  however,  make  no  impression  upon  the 
childish  and  petted  favourite,  who  affected  the  utmost 
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contempt  for  the  discarded  mistress,  and  overwhelmed 
her  with  ridicule;  and  who,  after  having  vented  her 
passion  in  the  most  puerile  invectives,  nevertheless  saw 
fit  to  consider  herself  insulted,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
King  for  justice  in  so  demonstrative  a  manner  that 
Madame  de  Maintenon  resolved,  despite  the  ill  success 
oi  her  first  attempt,  to  make  one  more  effort  to  restore 
harmony.  She  had  already  seen  enough  of  the  viru- 
lence and  egotism  of  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  to 
comprehend  that  she  must  forbear  all  allusion  to  the 
Marchioness,  and,  accordingly,  she  took  higher 
ground,  and  endeavoured  to  set  before  her  in  its  true 
light  the  enormity  of  the  life  which  she  was  leading. 
More  and  more  incensed,  the  vain  and  heartless  beauty 
received  her  counsels  with  bitter  derision  and  passionate 
insult,  and  attributed  every  annoyance  to  which  she 
was,  as  she  declared,  perpetually  subjected,  to  the 
jealous  envy  of  those  with  whose  ambitious  views  she 
had  interfered ;  more  than  hinting  that  Madame  de 
Maintenon  herself  was  among  the  number.  She  was, 
however,  answered  only  by  a  placid  smile;  and  in- 
structed to  remember  that  those  who  sought  to  share 
her  triumphs  and  her  splendour,  must  be  content  at 
the  same  time  to  partake  her  sin,  which  was  a  price 
too  heavy  even  for  the  smiles  of  a  Monarch — a  fact 
which  she  appeared  herself  to  have  forgotten. 

In  vain  did  the  flushed  and  furious  beauty  plead  the 
example  of  others  higher  born  and  more  noble  than 
herself ;  the  calm  and  unmoved  monitress  instantly 
availed  herself  of  this  hollow  argument  to  bid  her,  in 
her  turn,  set  an  example  which  the  noblest  and  the 
best  born  might  be  proud  to  follow. 
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"  And  how  can  I  do  this  ?  "  was  the  sullen  inquiry. 

"  By  renouncing  the  society  of  the  King,"  firmly 
replied  her  visitor.  "  Either  you  love  him,  or  you 
love  him  not.  If  you  love  him,  you  should  make  an 
effort  to  save  both  his  honour  and  your  own.  If  you 
do  not  love  him,  it  will  cost  you  no  effort  to  withdraw 
from  the  Court ;  while  in  either  case  you  will  act 
wisely  and  nobly." 

"  Would  not  any  one  believe  who  heard  you,"  ex- 
claimed Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  passionately, 
"  that  it  was  as  easy  to  leave  a  king  as  to  throw  off  a 
glove  ? "  and  this  was  the  only  rejoinder  that  she 
vouchsafed.  It  is  consequently  needless  to  do  more 
than  remark  that  the  mission  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  signally  failed ;  for  the  expression  which  had  es- 
caped the  lips  of  the  young  Duchess  sufficed  to  con- 
vince her  that  all  further  interference  would  be  useless. 
It  was  the  Monarch  whom  the  weak  beauty  loved  in 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  not  the  man.  The  Monarch — 
whom  her  vanity  translated  into  gauds  and  glitter, 
luxury  and  ostentation,  brocades  and  jewels.  But,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  Louis  was  thralled,  and  the 
reign  of  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  was  an  endless 
succession  of  caprices,  exactions,  demands,  and  pre- 
tensions— some  so  exorbitant,  and  others  so  puerile, 
that  the  unfortunate  Sovereign  had  continually  cause  to 
repent  the  weakness  which  had  placed  him  in  the 
power  of  a  child.* 

*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Maintenon,  par  M.  de  la  Beaumelle. 
Laurence  Angleviel  de  la  Beaumelle  was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Alais 
in  the  year  1727,  and  died  in  1773.  A  learned  scholar  and  an  accom- 
plished critic,  he  is  nevertheless  now  principally  known  by  his 
Memoires  de  Madame  de  Maintenon,  a  work  entitled  Mes  Pensies, 
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••  You  must  imagine  her,"  writes  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  full  of  regretful  memories  of  La  Valliere, 
"  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  little  violet  which  hid 
itself  among  the  herbage,  and  which  blushed  alike  to 
be  a  mistress,  a  mother,  and  a  Duchess." 

And  in  these  few  words  she  painted  to  perfection 
alike  the  one  and  the  other.  Gifted  with  an  effrontery 
which  was  proof  against  every  mortification,  and 
affecting  an  ingenuousness  which  might  have  misled 
those  who  were  unacquainted  with  her  real  character 
into  a  belief  that  she  was  unconscious  of  her  fault, 
Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  was  never  happy  save 
when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Court  were  upon  her ; 
and  she  no  sooner  discovered  that,  when  wearied  by 
her  caprices,  the  King  took  refuge  in  the  society  and 
conversation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  than  her  jeal- 
ousy exceeded  all  bounds,  and  many  a  vow  of  venge- 
ance did  she  utter,  whose  accomplishment  she  only 
deferred  until  the  birth  of  the  child  which  she  was 
about  to  bring  into  the  world. 

But  this  child  was  not  fated  to  exist.  It  survived 
only  a  few  months,  and  even  thus  it  was  destined  to 
outlive  its  young  and  lovely  mother ;  for,  in  a  few 
short  weeks,  the  beauty  which  had  been  alike  her 
glory  and  her  bane,  had  faded,  and,  with  his  usual 
egotism,  the  passion  of  the  King  died  with  it.  Nor 
did  he  make  an  effort  to  conceal  the  fact  from  his 
dying  victim.  His  desertion,  for  ere  long  it  became 
such,  was  more  than  she  could  support ;  and  extreme 
in  all  things,  she  demanded  permission  to  retire  to  the 

and  his  diatribes  against  Voltaire,  who,  on  his  side,  overwhelmed  him 
with  personalities  and  insult. 
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convent  of  Port  Royal,  which  was  at  once  conceded  ; 
but  the  exertion  might  have  been  spared,  for  her  hours 
were  already  numbered,  and  ere  long  she  became  so 
conscious  of  the  fact,  that  she  entreated,  as  a  last 
favour,  to  see  the  King  once  more  before  she  died. 
Louis  XIV.  refused.  He  had  an  antipathy  to  death- 
beds, and  he  was  anxious  to  forget  all  subjects  of  self- 
reproach  ;  but  on  this  occasion  his  confessor  ventured 
to  expostulate,  and  at  length  the  worldly  Monarch 
was  induced  to  grant  the  request  of  the  erring  girl. 
He  found  her  faded,  withered,  and  ghastly — all  unlike 
the  radiant  beauty  whom  for  a  few  brief  months  he 
had  worshipped,  and,  egotist  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
restrain  his  tears.  Her  glassy  eyes  never  left  his 
countenance ;  her  clammy  hand  was  fastened  upon  his 
ov/n ;  her  livid  lips  quivered  in  their  last  effort,  as 
she  besought  him  to  pay  her  debts,  and  sometimes 
to  remember  her.  Louis  promised  all  she  asked ;  and 
as  she  sunk  back  upon  her  pillow,  she  gasped  out  the 
declaration  that  she  should  die  happy,  as  she  saw  that 
the  King  could  weep  for  her. 

In  a  few  moments  she  was  unconscious  even  of  his 
tears. 

The  indecent  exultation  manifested  by  Madame  de 
Montespan  on  this  occasion  severed  the  last  link  be- 
tween herself  and  the  Monarch,  and  thenceforward  her 
very  name  became  odious  to  him.  Such  a  deathbed 
— a  deathbed  without  repentance,  and  almost  without 
hope — made  an  impression  even  upon  his  stolid  na- 
ture, which  for  a  time  nearly  amounted  to  remorse  ; 
and  he  found  his  best  feelings  outraged  by  the  heart- 
less  self-gratulation   of    the  very  woman   by  whose 
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means  he  had  been  involved  in  so  tragic  a  catastrophe. 
Nor  was  his  aversion  lessened  by  a  report  which 
reached  his  ears,  and  which  is  distinctly  mentioned  by 
the  Princess-Palatine  in  her  memoirs,  that  the  unhappy 
young  Duchess  died  from  poison,  which  she  herself 
erted  to  have  been  administered  to  her  through  the 
agency  of  Madame  de  Montespan.  Madame  de  Cay- 
lus,  however,  denies  this  assertion  ;  but  be  the  fact  as 
it  may,  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  she  was  soon  for- 
gotten amid  the  new  pleasures  and  new  interests  by 
which  she  was  succeeded.  The  populace  only  re- 
gretted the  brilliant  spectacle  of  her  gorgeous  coach, 
with  its  eight  cream-coloured  horses,  for  she  had 
neither  sympathised  in  their  sorrows,  nor  relieved  their 
necessities  ;  while  the  courtiers  merely  remembered 
the  profusion  of  her  entertainments,  and  the  splendour 
of  her  saloons,  and  looked  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  reign  of  a  new  favourite,  who  might  once  more 
supply  them  with  the  same  luxuries. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon— Pere  la  Chaise— Birth  of 
the  Duke  of  Bourgogne— A  Delicate  Mission — Court  Cabal — 
Madame  de  Montespan — Madame  de  Richelieu — Indignation 
of  the  King — Generosity  of  Madame  de  Maintenon — Effects 
of  the  Conspiracy — Forebodings  of  Madame  de  Montespan 
A  Provisional  Retreat— The  Convent  of  St.  Joseph— The 
Projected  Palace — Birth  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou — The  Journey 
to  Flanders — Mortification  of  Madame  de  Montespan — Prog- 
ress of  the  Court — Journey  to  Alsace — Illness  of  the  Queen — 
Death  of  the  Queen— The  Ring— Character  of  the  Queen- 
Emotion  of  Louis  XIV. — The  Lying  in  State — The  Funeral — 
Heartlessness  of  the  Dauphin — Accident  of  the  King — Mad- 
emoiselle at  Choisy — The  Royal  Visit — The  Liveries — Mad- 
emoiselle and  the  Duke  of  Maine — The  Mission  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon — Donation  of  Mademoiselle  to  the  Duke  of 
Maine — Partial  Liberation  of  Lauzun ;  His  Return  to  Pig- 
nerol ;  His  Concession  and  Liberation  ;  His  Discontent ;  His 
Pretensions — Coldness  of  the  King  Towards  His  old  Favourite 
— Ingratitude  of  Lauzun — Lauzun  a  Duke — Separation  of 
Lauzun  and  Mademoiselle — Departure  of  Lauzun  to  England. 

THESE  expectations  were,  however,  fated  to  dis- 
appointment, for  the  power  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  over  the  King  was  that  of  a  strong  mind 
over  a  weak  one ;  Louis  XIV.  was  ill  constituted  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  constantly  entailed  upon 
him  by  his  own  vices  and  selfishness  ;  and  as  he  found 
not   only   comfort,  but   also  support  in  the  inflexible 
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judgment  and  sober  good  sense  of  the  mistress  of  the 
robes,  he  became  daily  more  attached  to  her  society  ; 
while  she,  on  her  part,  found  a  powerful  ally  in  Pere  la 
Chaise,  who  zealously  aided  her  endeavours  to  rescue 
the  Monarch  from  a  career  of  profligacy  which  sullied 
the  glory  of  his  reign,  and  set  a  dangerous  and  bane- 
ful example  to  his  subjects.  To  effect  this  purpose 
they  adopted  at  once  the  wisest  and  the  most  effective 
means,  by  reminding  him  that,  although  still  in  the  full 
vigour  of  manhood,  his  youth  was  already  spent,  and 
that  he  had  as  yet  attempted  little  towards  his  eternal 
salvation.  Let  the  momentary  grievance  be  what  it 
might,  their  arguments  and  their  consolations  all 
tended  to  that  one  point ;  and  the  King  listened  the 
more  readily  as  he  was  constitutionally  devout,  and 
had  not  altogether  forgotten  the  entreaties  and  ex- 
ample of  his  mother. 

While  this  revolution  was  taking  place  in  the  spirit 
of  Louis  XIV.  the  Dauphiness  gave  birth  to  the  Duke 
of  Bourgogne,  an  event  which  caused  universal  joy. 
"  You  will  hear,"  says  Madame  de  Sevigne,  "  of  the 
lively  demonstrations  of  the  whole  Court,  and  with 
what  eagerness  this  delight  was  exhibited  to  the  King, 
the  Dauphin,  and  the  Queen  ;  what  shouts,  what  firing, 
what  a  pouring  forth  of  wine,  what  a  dance  of  two 
hundred  Swiss  guards  around  their  barrels,  what  cries 
of  Vive  le  Roi,  what  a  ringing  of  all  the  bells  in  Paris, 
what  an  explosion  of  cannon,  and  what  a  succession 
of  compliments  and  harangues,  and  then  all  will  be 
told."  Bussy-Rabutin,  however,  enlarges  upon  this 
description  of  the  events  of  the  day,  by  informing  us 
in  his    memoirs   that  the  King,  in  gratitude  to  God, 
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made  a  donation  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  the 
liberation  of  imprisoned  debtors,  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  to  those  of  Paris,  and  the  remaining  two  hundred 
thousand  to  those  of  the  Provinces ;  and  that,  even 
grave  and  majestic  as  he  was  in  his  deportment,  he 
could  scarcely  contain  his  joy ;  but  desiring  his  guard 
to  disperse,  permitted  himself  to  be  approached  indis- 
criminately by  all  comers,  to  whom  he  gave  his  hand 
to  kiss  without  distinction  of  ranks ;  while  the  Swiss 
guards,  in  their  enthusiasm,  fed  their  bonfire  with 
every  description  of  timber  which  fell  under  their 
hands,  even  to  a  pile  of  planks  which  had  been  pre- 
pared to  floor  the  apartments,  and  the  poles  of  the 
sedan-chair  of  the  Duke  of  Aumont;  and,  finally, 
having  consumed  all  the  wood  within  reach,  gave  a 
last  glory  to  the  flaming  pile  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
straw  palliasses. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  bells  in  Paris  and  Versailles  rang 
out  their  endless  peal  of  joy,  and  labour  and  sleep  ap- 
peared alike  to  be  forgotten.  In  every  street  and 
square  groups  were  to  be  seen  drinking,  dancing, 
feasting,  and  singing ;  the  King  himself  being  their 
Amphitryon  ;  while  Lully,  resolved  to  contribute  his 
portion  to  the  general  festival,  caused  his  Perseus  to  be 
played  gratuitously  ;  and  on  the  day  of  its  representa- 
tion the  audience  entered  the  theatre  under  a  tri- 
umphal arch,  which  at  night  was  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated, and  whence  a  rising  sun,  composed  of  a  thou- 
sand jets  of  flame,  slowly  detached  itself,  and  mounted 
into  the  horizon,  while  the  two  fountains  at  the  base 
of  the  fiery  crescent  ran  wine  until  midnight. 

Bontems,  the  King's  favourite  attendant,  contempla- 
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ting  the  destruction  which  ensued  at  Versailles,  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  populace,  who  had  invaded 
ever\-  avenue  to  the  Palace,  could  at  length  no  longer 
control  his  murmurs,  and  even  ventured  to  point  the 
attention  of  his  Royal  master  to  the  ruinous  effects  of 
the  popular  enthusiasm  ;  but  Louis  XIV.  was  in  no 
mood  to  speculate  upon  its  results,  and  answered 
buoyantly,  "  Let  them  enjoy  themselves  ;  we  can  easily 
renew  the  walls  and  floors,  while  the  general  joy  of  a 
people  is  of  rare  occurrence." 

The  one  great  drawback  to  the  happiness,  not  only 
of  the  King  himself,  but  also  of  the  Dauphin  and 
Dauphiness,  was,  however,  the  necessity  under  which 
they  found  themselves  of  listening  to  the  harangues 
and  addresses  that  poured  in  upon  them  on  all  sides, 
and  by  which  they  were  overwhelmed  for  an  entire 
week.  "  Heavens  and  earth  !  "  was  at  last  the  ex- 
clamation of  Monscigneur  at  the  close  of  an  oration 
delivered  by  the  representative  spokesman  of  one  of 
the  learned  societies,  which  had  been  unusually  lengthy 
and  abstruse,  "  how  low-spirited  I  should  become  if  I 
were  long  compelled  to  amuse  myself  in  this  way."  * 

The  Dauphin  had  flattered  himself  that  when  this 
auspicious  event  took  place,  the  Princess,  his  wife, 
whose  personal  importance  would  be  so  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  fact  of  her  having  given  an  heir  to  the 
Crown,  would  consent  to  appear  more  frequently  in 
public,  and  to  render  her  individual  Court  more  at- 
tractive ;  but  as  she  resolutely  refused  to  emerge  from 
her  retirement,  he  at  length  became  wearied  by  the 
monotony  of  his  own  palace,  and  sought  elsewhere  for 

*  Chroniques  de  l'CEil  Bceuf. 
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the  amusements  which  he  had  previously  hoped  to 
find  at  home. 

The  circle  of  the  Princess  of  Conti  was  the  only  one 
which  at  that  period  retained  a  portion  of  the  elegant 
license  and  sportive  wit  which  had  formerly  character- 
ised the  society  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  still  later 
that  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  it  was,  consequently,  in  her 
brilliant  saloons  that  the  Prince  took  refuge  from  the 
monotony  of  his  own  deserted  apartments. 

At  the  period  of  Madame  de  Conti's  marriage,  the 
King  had  appointed  as  a  sort  of  governess,  rendered 
necessary  by  her  extreme  youth,  a  certain  Madame  de 
Bury,  a  woman  of  estimable  character,  fine  temper, 
and  perfect  high  breeding ;  and  this  lady  no  sooner 
found  herself  established  in  the  household  of  the  Prin- 
cess, than  she  summoned  from  Dauphiny  her  niece, 
Mademoiselle  de  Choin,*  whom  she  placed  about  the 
person  of  her  mistress,  with  the  title  of  maid  of  honour. 

"  She  was,"  says  Madame  de  Caylus,  in  one  of  her 
sprightly  letters,  "  of  an  ugliness  that  was  remark- 
able ;  "  but  she  was  also  quick-witted  and  clever  ;  and 
ere  long  the  Dauphin  became  so  much  impressed  by 
her  singular  turn  of  mind  and  powers  of  amusement, 
that  his  preference  was  observed  by  the  whole  circle. 
Madame  de  Lillebonne  and  her  two  daughters,  who, 
although  of  the  powerful  family  of  Lorraine,  were  so 
poor  as  to  find  it  expedient  to  make  friends  by  whom 
they  could  be  maintained  in  a  position  suited  to  their 
birth,  and  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  the 
Dauphin,  were  the  first  to  perceive  the  influence  of 

*  Maria  Emily  Joly  de  Choin  was  the  descendant  of  a  noble  family 
of  Bresse,  but  originally  from  Savoy. 
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Mademoiselle  de  Choin,  and  to  cultivate  her  friend- 
ship ;  while  many  of  the  nobility,  who  were  aware  of 
the  facility  with  which  the  Prince  suffered  himself  to 
be  governed  by  those  towards  whom  he  felt  a  predi- 
lection, followed  their  example ;  and  thus  a  strong 
party  was  formed,  which,  however,  failed  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Court,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  cabal,  in  which  both  the  King  himself  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  were  more  immediately  in- 
volved. 

The  united  efforts  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and 
Pere  la  Chaise  to  effect  the  great  moral  change  in  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  Monarch  to  which  we  have 
elsewhere  alluded,  had  meanwhile  been  earnestly  pur- 
sued ;  and  their  remonstrances  wrere  powerfully  as- 
sisted by  the  fact  that  at  this  very  period,  while  in  a 
state  of  robust  health,  he  was  suddenly  afflicted  by  a 
fistula,  of  so  dangerous  a  character  that  serious  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  by  the  faculty  of  its  result. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  Monarch  had  a 
morbid  terror  of  death  ;  and  in  this  extremity,  far 
from  endeavouring  to  allay  his  fears,  both  his  con- 
fessor and  Madame  de  Maintenon  rather  strove  to 
increase  them,  and  to  excite  in  his  breast  a  horror  of 
his  past  excesses.  In  this  attempt  they  naturally 
turned  his  attention  to  the  equivocal  nature  of  his  po- 
sition with  the  Marquise  de  Montespan,  representing  the 
absolute  necessity  of  its  immediate  and  final  termina- 
tion ;  and  as  the  period  was  past  when  the  sacrifice 
would  have  been  difficult,  the  King  at  once  admitted 
the  validity  of  their  arguments,  and  entreated  Madame 
de  Maintenon  to  inform  the  former  favourite  of  his 
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firm  determination  never  again  to  regard  her  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  friend  and  the  mother  of  his 
children. 

The  commission  was  one  of  both  delicacy  and  diffi- 
culty, and  for  a  considerable  time  the  prudent  mistress 
of  the  robes  respectfully  declined  to  become  the  bearer 
of  so  serious  and  responsible  a  message ;  but  as  her 
reluctance  only  increased  the  pertinacity  of  the  suffer- 
ing Monarch,  she  frankly  declared  that  she  could  not 
undertake  to  make  an  announcement,  which  she  feared 
that,  once  restored  to  health,  the  King  would  not  have 
strength  to  ratify.  This  doubt  aroused  all  the  pride 
and  self-dependence  of  the  Monarch,  and  assuring  her 
that  she  did  not  appreciate  his  character,  he  converted 
his  request  into  a  command,  when  opposition  was  no 
longer  possible. 

The  position  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  this  con- 
juncture was  rendered  tenfold  more  invidious  by  the 
fact  that  a  cabal  had  recently  been  formed  against 
herself,  headed  by  the  Marquise  de  Montespan,  who 
had  secured  the  cooperation  of  M.  de  Louvois  and 
Madame  de  Richelieu,  and  of  which  the  aim  was  the 
disgrace  and  dismission  of  the  mistress  of  the  robes 
from  the  Court.  Each  was  prompted  to  the  attempt 
by  personal  jealousy  :  the  Marquise  was  jealous  of  the 
King's  preference  ;  the  minister,  of  her  influence  over 
the  royal  mind ;  and  Madame  de  Richelieu  of  her  obli- 
gation to  one  whom  she  had  formerly  befriended, 
when,  as  the  poor  and  helpless  widow  Scarron,  she  had 
received  her  into  her  house,  and  afforded  her  both  as- 
sistance and  protection  ;  forgetting  at  the  same  time, 
that  to  the  gratitude  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  she 
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was  at  that  moment  indebted  for  her  appointment  of 
lady  of  honour  to  the  Dauphiness. 

The  part  which  the  Marchioness  reserved  to  herself 
in  this  dishonourable  drama  was  that  of  rendering 
Madame  de  Maintenon  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Princess :  an  office  in  which  she  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  excel,  and  to  which  the  antecedents  of  her 
rival's  history  unfortunately  lent  themselves.  The 
vices  of  her  father,  the  squalid  poverty  of  her  youth, 
her  expulsion  by  the  Ursuline  nuns,  her  numerous 
lovers — who  had,  as  her  enemy  asserted,  been  any- 
thing but  unsuccessful — and  her  marriage  with  a  de- 
formed cripple,  were  all  detailed  with  a  bitter  but 
sprightly  malice,  which  enlivened  the  solitude  of  the 
Dauphiness  ;  while  her  assumed  ingratitude  to  Ma- 
dame de  Richelieu  afforded  an  opportunity  for  high- 
spirited  indignation  and  virtuous  disdain.  The  prov- 
ince of  Madame  de  Richelieu  was  less  laborious ;  she 
had  merely  to  confirm  the  accusations,  and  to  vouch 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  whole  narrative,  seasoning 
her  comments  by  malicious  insinuations  of  the  delight 
exhibited  by  the  King  in  the  society  of  the  victim, 
and  his  evident  annoyance  when  he  was  deprived  of  it, 
Louvois,  meanwhile,  contenting  himself  by  directing 
their  machinations,  and  seizing  every  available  oppor- 
tunity of  strengthening  the  impression  produced  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Princess  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
his  associates.  The  natural  result  followed;  and  it 
ere  long  became  perfectly  evident  to  the  conspirators 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  Dauphi- 
ness with  a  marked  aversion  to  her  mistress  of  the 
robes. 
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This  result  was,  however,  far  from  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy their  malice,  and  the  same  methods  were  conse- 
quently adopted  to  estrange  the  Queen,  in  her  turn, 
from  Madame  de  Maintenon,  but  without  effect. 
From  the  period  at  which  Louis  XIV.  had  attached 
himself  to  her  society,  and  been  swayed  by  her  coun- 
sels, the  single-hearted  and  devoted  Maria  Theresa  had 
become  conscious  of  a  marked  change  in  the  manner 
of  the  King  towards  herself.  She  had  no  longer  to 
encounter  the  cold  and  careless  indifference  which 
seemed  to  rebuke  her  affection ;  he  no  longer  avoided 
her  society  ;  and  even,  at  times,  displayed  towards  her 
tenderness  of  manner,  for  which  she  thanked  him  with 
her  tears.  Thus  the  attempt  to  shake  her  confidence 
in,  and  respect  for,  the  stately  friend  of  the  Monarch 
proved  a  signal  failure.  "  Why,"  she  inquired  with 
the  frank  honesty  which  formed  so  marked  a  feature 
of  her  character — "  why  should  I  suffer  myself  to  be 
prejudiced  against  Madame  de  Maintenon?  So  far 
from  having  a  right  or  a  desire  to  injure  her,  I  firmly 
believe  that  God  has  raised  her  up  to  restore  to  me 
the  heart  of  which  I  had  been  robbed  by  the  Marquise 
de  Montespan ;  for  never  did  the  King  display  so 
much  affection  towards  me  as  since  she  has  been  his 
friend."  And  then,  as  if  apprehensive  that  this  dec- 
laration would  not  suffice  to  convince  the  enemies  of 
the  persecuted  mistress  of  the  robes  of  the  extent  of 
her  confidence  and  gratitude  towards  one  to  whom  she 
felt  herself  to  be  so  deeply  indebted,  she  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  gratified  Court-Lady 
her  portrait,  enriched  with  diamonds  :  a  present  which 
excited  the  envy  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  who,  as  a 
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member  oi  the  Queen's  particular  household,  con- 
sidered  herself  affronted  by  so  invidious  a  preference.* 

Meanwhile,  carefully  as  the  plot  had  been  carried 
out,  it  nevertheless  reached  the  ears  of  the  King ;  and, 
at  once  indignant  and  weary  of  these  perpetual  in- 
trigues, he  insisted  upon  a  full  and  complete  explanation, 
by  which  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  thoroughly 
justified  in  the  eyes  of  her  Royal  mistress,  but,  never- 
theless, without  securing  her  confidence  or  favour,  the 
impression  produced  upon  her  mind  having  been  so 
strong  as  to  render  the  prejudice  which  she  had  con- 
ceived against  her  too  powerful  to  be  overcome. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  King,  when  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  cabal  became  known  to  him,  was  to  dis- 
miss Madame  de  Richelieu ;  but  she  was  spared  this 
humiliation  at  the  entreaty  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
herself,  who,  when  she  was  preparing  to  obey  the 
Royal  command  already  quoted  with  regard  to  the 
Marquise  de  Montespan,  was  once  more  startled  to 
hear  Louis  XIV.  add  to  his  former  order  his  pleasure 
that  she  should,  moreover,  instruct  the  Marchioness, 
in  his  name,  to  leave  the  Court  altogether. 

Again  did  the  persecuted  mistress  of  the  Robes 
venture  to  expostulate  and  to  entreat,  but  for  a  time  the 
King  was  inflexible.  He  was  anxious  to  free  himself 
from  these  vexatious  annoyances,  and  he  saw  no 
shorter  and  more  effectual  method  of  so  doing  than 
by  enforcing  the  absence  of  the  principal  conspirator ; 
nor  was  it  until  the  perplexed  and  weeping  Madame 
de  Maintenon  compelled  him  to  understand  the  injury 
which  must  accrue  to  herself  from  such  a  measure, 

*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Caylus. 
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and  the  impropriety  of  her  becoming  in  her  own  per- 
son the  bearer  of  such  a  sentence,  that  he  consented 
to  limit  his  severity,  and  to  satisfy  himself  by  the  en- 
forcement of  his  original  command. 

Not  venturing  to  hope  for  any  further  concession, 
Madame  de  Maintenon  accordingly  prepared  to  fulfil 
her  ungracious  mission ;  and  whatever  may  have  been 
her  other  faults,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  on  this  oc- 
casion she  acted  with  singular  generosity ;  for,  after 
having  announced  to  the  discarded  favourite  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  King,  in  order  to  spare  her  the  bitterness 
of  a  public  revelation  of  the  total  cessation  of  her  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  the  estranged  Monarch,  she 
entreated  her,  whenever  she  had  a  favour  to  request, 
to  make  herself  the  medium :  an  offer  of  which  the 
mortified  Marchioness  did  not  hesitate  largely  to  avail 
herself,  in  order  to  preserve  her  apparent  power  over 
the  King.  Nor  did  Louvois  escape  the  effects  of  his 
imprudence;  for,  although  no  immediate  proofs  of 
the  Royal  displeasure  were  visited  upon  him,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  antipathy  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  towards  this  Minister  owed  its  commence- 
ment to  the  circumstances  just  detailed,  as  well  as  the 
coldness  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  thenceforth  tolerated 
him  only  from  a  conviction  that  his  services  were 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  kingdom.* 

Bitterly  as  the  mortification  of  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan  could  not  fail  to  be  felt,  it  was,  nevertheless,  not 
altogether  unexpected.  She  had  long  been  painfully 
conscious  of  the  decrease  of  her  influence ;  and  with 
that  spirit  of  self-preservation  habitual  to  her,  she  had, 

*  Memoires  de  la  Beaumelle. 
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even  before  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Fontanges,  re- 
solved to  secure  to  herself  a  retreat  in  which  she  should 
continue  to  rule  supreme,  although  in  a  more  limited 
sphere.  In  order  to  effect  this  purpose  in  its  fullest 
extent,  she  determined  to  construct  and  endow  a  con- 
vent— not  indeed  of  the  gigantic  proportions  and 
regal  magnificence  of  those  of  Val-de-Grace  or  Fon- 
tevrault,*  but  suited  to  a  small  community,  where  the 
sisterhood,  depending  entirely  upon  her  own  liberality 
for  their  support,  would  necessarily  embrace  all  her 
interests,  prejudices,  and  opinions. 

The  idea  flattered  her  self-love  ;  and  she  accordingly 
lost  no  time  in  authorising  her  steward  to  select  a  spot 
favourable  for  her  design,  which  he  did  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain ;  f  when,  having  satisfied  herself  of 
its  perfect  eligibility,  the  works  were  immediately 
commenced  ;  and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  first 
stone  was  laid  at  the  very  moment  in  which  the 
Duchess  of  Fontanges  ceased  to  exist. 

The  nature  of  the  intended  edifice  was  no  sooner 
publicly  ascertained  than  a  rumour  became  current, 
that,  in  imitation  of  La  Valliere,  Madame  de  Montes- 


*  The  Abbess  of  Fontevrault,  whose  community  owed  its  origin  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Benoit,  founded  by  Robert  d'Arbrissel  in  iioo,  at 
Fontevrault  on  the  Maine  and  Loire,  and  which  had  become  the  prin- 
cipal establishment  of  the  order,  held  jurisdiction  over  all  the  convents 
of  the  nuns  of  St.  Benoit.  In  her  house  all  the  Princesses  of  the 
Blood-Royal  of  France  were  educated,  and  her  position  was  one  of 
great  honour  and  importance.  In  1817  a  royal  ordonnance  appropri- 
ated this  fine  abbey  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  culprits  of  both 
sexes,  condemned  to  solitary  imprisonment  for  more  than  twelve 
months,  and  for  females  sentenced  to  hard  labour.  It  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 1,200  men,  and  500  women. 

f  What  still  remains  of  this  building  is  now  appropriated  to  the  uses 
of  the  war  office. 
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pan  was  about  to  take  the  veil :  a  report  which  she 
did  not  attempt  to  contradict,  although  she  smiled  at 
its  absurdity.  She  contemplated  a  retreat,  not  a 
prison — a  miniature  kingdom,  not  a  place  of  penance : 
and  even  while  urging  her  architect  to  his  greatest 
speed,  and  herself  overlooking  his  progress,  she  re- 
solved to  convince  the  triflers  who  believed  her  capa- 
ble of  so  inane  an  act  of  self-abnegation  that  she  had 
far  other  views. 

On  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Maine,  the  King  had 
presented  her  with  a  small  but  luxurious  house  in  the 
Rue  St.  Andre-des-Arcs  ;  *  but  her  ambition  had  long 
outgrown  so  circumscribed  a  dwelling,  and  she  caused 
the  famous  Blondel  f  to  design  for  her  the  plan  of  a 
superb  hotel  in  imitation  of  the  Louvre,  of  which  the 
probable  cost  was  estimated  by  the  architect  at  eight- 
een hundred  thousand  livres,J  exclusive  of  its  internal 
decorations. 

This  enormous  outlay  by  no  means  alarmed  the 
Marchioness,  who  once  more  gave  orders  for  the  selec- 
tion of  an  appropriate  site;  and  then,  anxious  to 
terminate  one  undertaking  before  she  commenced  a 
second,  she  so  vehemently  urged  forward  her  work- 
men, that  the  convent  was  soon  completed  and  in  a 
condition  to  receive  its  inmates,  when  the  haughty 

*  Still  in  existence,  and  known  as  No.  6l. 

f  Francis  Blondel,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  College  of  France,  Adjutant-General,  and  Coun- 
cillor of  State,  was  born  at  Ribemont,  in  Picardy,  in  1617.  He  was 
the  architect  of  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis ;  and,  in 
addition  to  many  other  works  of  miscellaneous  literature,  he  wrote  a 
Course  of  Architecture,  the  Art  of  Throwing  Bombshells,  and  a  System 
of  Fortification.     He  died  in  1696. 

J  A  sum  exceeding  seven  millions  of  livres  of  the  present  day. 
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foundress  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  busied  herself  in  all  the  details  of  its  interior 
economy.  Her  own  portion  of  the  building  was 
superbly  although  simply  fitted  up,  and  opened  into 
the  chapel,  where  her  closet,  inclosed  by  glass  doors, 
faced  the  high  altar.  Her  first  decision  was  declared 
at  the  moment  in  which  the  community  was  formed  ; 
and  was  to  the  effect  that  she  should  alone  possess  the 
privilege  of  naming  the  Abbess  throughout  her  life ; 
but  that  this  authority  should  not  devolve  upon  her 
heirs ;  that  the  great  bell  was  to  ring  for  twenty  min- 
utes whenever  she  visited  the  sisterhood  ;  and  that  she 
was  to  receive  the  honours  of  the  incense  at  high 
mass  and  vespers,  as  foundress  of  the  community. 

The  great  bell,  and  the  humility  of  the  recluse  sis- 
ters of  St.  Joseph  were  unceasing  attractions  to  the 
imperious  Marchioness,  and  her  visits  to  the  commu- 
nity wrere  consequently  frequent ;  while  the  whole 
affair  created  so  much  curiosity  at  Court  that  Bossuet 
offered  to  consecrate  the  building  ;  when,  with  her 
usual  insolence,  the  lady,  with  a  light  laugh,  bade  him 
reserve  his  oration  for  her  funeral. 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Bishop,  with  a  profound  bow ; 
"  to  you,  madam,  I  can  refuse  nothing."  * 

About  this  period  the  Dauphiness  became  the 
mother  of  a  second  son,  who  received  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Anjou  ;  and  the  King,  on  the  receipt  of  the 
welcome  intelligence,  accompanied  his  congratulations 
to  the  Princess  by  an  oriental  casket,  containing  a 
superb  suit  of  pearls,  and  four  thousand  louis-d'ors  in 
gold. 

*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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Ever  since  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne  the 
Court  had  entertained  a  hope  that  the  Dauphiness 
would  abandon  her  secluded  habits ;  but  they  were 
fated  to  disappointment,  for  she  still  appeared  only  on 
state  occasions,  and  even  then  with  evident  repug- 
nance. 

The  last  blow  was  given  to  the  ambition  of  Madame 
de  Montespan  just  as  her  asylum  was  completed ;  for 
on  the  July  succeeding  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of 
Fontanges,  the  King,  whose  health  had  gradually  be- 
come reestablished,  resolved  on  a  journey  to  Flanders, 
destined  to  serve  the  twofold  purpose  of  affording 
amusement  to  himself  and  his  Court,  and  of  awing 
his  neighbours  into  additional  respect,  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  magnificence  and  strength.  In  this  journey 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  the  Dauphin  and 
Dauphiness,  and  their  separate  suites,  in  every  case 
selected  by  himself ;  and  as  these  journeys  were  the 
touchstone  of  royal  favour,  great  was  the  consterna- 
tion of  Madame  de  Montespan  when  she  ascertained 
that  the  name  of  her  dreaded  rival  headed  the  list  of 
the  Princess's  attendants,  while  her  own,  although 
superintendent  of  the  Queen's  household,  had  not 
found  a  place.  In  the  excess  of  her  mortification,  she 
hastened  to  shut  herself  up  at  St.  Joseph,  and  even 
meditated  a  final  retreat  to  Fontevrault ;  but  when  the 
first  paroxysm  of  her  anger  had  passed  by,  she  con- 
tented herself  with  retiring  to  her  chateau  of  Petit- 
Bourg,  accompanied  by  Mademoiselle  de  Blois ;  the 
King  having  strictly  forbidden  the  removal  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse  from  Paris. 

The  first   halt  of  the  Court  was  at  Boulogne  in 
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Picardy,  where  the  fortifications  were  in  progress  of 
preparation  ;  and  on  the  following  day  the  King  pro- 
ceeded on  horseback  to  inspect  the  port  of  Ambleteuse, 
whence  he  pursued  his  way  along  the  coast  to  Calais, 
while  the  ladies  of  the  Court  journeyed  thither  by  a 
more  direct  route.  There  the  Monarch  visited  the 
harbour,  and  amused  himself  by  making  excursions 
upon  the  water. 

The  next  point  of  pause  was  Dunkirk,  where  the 
Marquis  de  Seignelay  (the  son  of  Colbert)  had  sta- 
tioned a  fine  ship  of  war  for  the  use  of  their  Majesties, 
which,  under  the  command  of  an  able  officer,  went 
through  all  the  various  manoeuvres  consequent  upon  a 
maritime  combat  and  defence — a  spectacle  entirely 
novel  to  the  illustrious  party,  and  rendered  still  more 
attractive  by  a  sumptuous  banquet  which  terminated 
the  day. 

This  was  succeeded  on  the  morrow  by  a  sham  fight 
between  two  frigates,  separate  barks  having  been  pre- 
pared for  the  King  and  Queen,  whence  to  witness  the 
combat,  of  which  the  pleasure  was  enhanced  by  the 
extreme  calmness  and  splendour  of  the  weather.  At 
the  close  of  this  amusement,  the  Monarch,  after  having 
expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  to  the  officers  and 
crews  of  the  several  vessels,  proceeded  on  board  the 
man-of-war,  in  order  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  Duke  of  Villa-Hermosa  (the  Spanish  Governor 
of  the  Low  Countries),  who  had  been  despatched  by 
their  several  Sovereigns  to  express  their  sympathy  on 
his  recovery.  A  lofty  throne,  covered  by  a  costly 
awning,  was  erected  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  ship, 
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and  the  audience  had  all  the  pomp  and  ceremonial 
which  could  possibly  be  required  by  the  ostentatious 
Monarch. 

On  quitting  Dunkirk  the  Court  made  a  regular  prog- 
ress to  Ypres,  and  reached  Lille  on  the  first  of  August ; 
whence,  after  a  halt  of  several  days,  they  proceeded  to 
Valenciennes  and  Conde,  everywhere  greeted  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  welcome ;  and  after  returning  to 
Sedan  by  Quenoy,  Bouchain,  and  Cambray,  finally  re- 
entered Versailles  at  the  end  of  the  month.* 

During  this  brief  absence,  Louis  XIV.  had  not, 
however,  suffered  himself  to  be  absorbed  by  pleasure  ; 
but,  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  self-aggrandisement,  which 
was  his  leading  passion,  had  invested  the  important 
city  of  Luxembourg  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  the  Marshal  of  Crequi, 
and  taken  it  after  a  resistance  of  eight  days.  Thence 
he  marched  upon  the  Electorate  of  Treves,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  without  difficulty  of  the  town,  which 
was  nevertheless  condemned  to  see  its  fine  fortifications 
levelled  to  the  ground,  while  fire,  pillage  and  ruin  ex- 
tended throughout  the  whole  electorate  ;  the  destruc- 
tive genius  of  Louvois  having  suggested  that  these 
unnecessary  spoliations  would  tend  to  increase  the  au- 
thority of  his  Royal  master,  by  inspiring  a  greater 
terror  of  his  power. 

In  1683,  while  the  Turks  and  Germans  were  con- 
tending upon  the  plains  of  Hungary,  the  King,  fol- 
lowed by  his  whole  Court  (whence  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan  was  once  more  excluded),  proceeded  to  the 
frontiers  of  Alsace,  where  he  reviewed  his  army,  and 

*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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gave  a  succession  of  brilliant  fetes.  The  season 
chanced  to  be  one  of  excessive  sultriness  ;  and  the 
Queen,  although  a  native  of  Spain,  suffered  so  severely 
from  the  heat,  that  as  soon  as  it  could  be  accomplished 
the  Royal  party  returned  in  all  haste  to  Versailles, 
where  the  unfortunate  Maria  Theresa  had  no  sooner 
arrived  than  she  complained  of  indisposition,  which, 
although  at  first  slight,  rapidly  increased  in  severity, 
and  an  abscess  formed  under  the  arm. 

At  this  crisis,  Fagon,*  her  physician,  in  opposition 
to  the  opinions  of  all  her  other  medical  attendants,  re- 
solved on  letting  blood.  At  eleven  in  the  morning 
the  Queen  had  declared  herself  in  a  state  of  intense 
suffering ;  at  midday  a  vein  was  opened  and  an 
emetic  was  administered,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon 
she  was  a  corpse. 

Thus  perished,  to  all  appearance,  through  the  pro- 
found ignorance  or  wilful  mismanagement  of  her  med- 
ical attendant,  the  unfortunate  Maria  Theresa,  just  as 
she  had  begun  to  hope  for  a  return  of  the  affection 
which  from  the  first  day  of  their  marriage  she  had 
lavished  upon  her  Royal  husband,  the  consequence  of 
whose  undisguised  indifference  had  been  a  timidity  in 

*Guy  Crescent  Fagon  was  born  in  Paris  in  1638,  and  devoting  him- 
self to  the  study  of  medicine,  obtained  his  diploma  as  a  physician  in 
1664.  He  was  the  first  member  of  the  faculty  who  upheld  the  theory 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  consequence  of  his  botanical 
knowledge  he  was  intrusted  with  the  plantations  of  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, by  which  he  obtained  the  title  of  Professor  of  Botany  and  Chem- 
istry. In  1668  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Dauphiness,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Queen  and  Princes  of  France  ;  and  in  1694  be- 
came head  physician  to  Louis  XIV.  In  1699  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy,  and  in  17 18  he  died.  He  left  behind 
him,  among  other  works,  Treatises  on  Bark,  Coffee,  and  Tobacco,  and 
a  Latin  Poem  on  Botany. 
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his  presence  which  she  had  never  been  able  to  over- 
come. To  the  last,  she  trembled  whenever  he  ap- 
proached her  ;  and  whether  it  were  by  the  directions 
of  the  King,  or  simply  from  a  desire  to  conciliate  him, 
she  bore  with  the  presence  and  society  of  his  mistresses 
without  comment  or  expostulation,  and  even  carried 
her  indulgence  so  far  as  to  caress  their  children ;  but 
she  never  degraded  herself  by  any  demonstration  of 
regard  towards  themselves  so  long  as  they  persisted  in 
their  irregularities. 

Her  partiality  for  Madame  de  Maintenon,  whose 
commerce  with  the  Monarch  was  always  irreproach- 
able, we  have  already  cited ;  but  its  most  convincing 
proof  was  given  in  the  fact  that  on  her  deathbed  she 
withdrew  a  superb  ring  from  her  ringer,  and  presented 
it  to  that  lady,  to  whom  the  last  words  which  she  ut- 
tered were  addressed :  "  Adieu,  my  very  dear  Mar- 
chioness," she  said,  in  a  feeble  accent ;  "  to  you  I 
confide  the  happiness  of  the  King."  * 

Blameless  in  her  conduct,  and  naturally  amiable, 
Maria  Theresa  no  sooner  became  the  wife  of  Louis 
XIV.  than  she  made  it  the  one  great  business  of  her 
existence  to  study  his  pleasure  in  all  things,  however 
it  might  militate  against  her  own  comfort  and  happi- 
ness ;  and  although  deficient  both  in  education  and 
intellect,  she  possessed  a  dignity  of  deportment  well 
suited  to  her  exalted  station.  Short  in  stature,  and 
inclined  to  corpulency,  she  appeared  taller  when  seated 
than  either  walking  or  dancing,  having  acquired  an 
ungainly  habit  of  bending  her  knees,  by  which  she 
lost  much  of  her  height.     She  was  passionately  fond 

*  Memoires  de  la  Beaumelle,  and  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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of  play,  and  seldom  passed  an  evening  without  cards  ; 
although  she  constantly  lost  largely,  from  her  inability 
to  master  the  difficulties  of  any  game  that  she  at- 
tempted. Her  passionate  attachment  to  the  King  was 
never  shaken,  even  by  his  constant  infidelities  ;  and 
whenever  he  chanced  to  smile  as  he  addressed  her,  she 
could  scarcely  control  her  delight. 

Louis  XIV.  had  never  loved  her,  but  she  had  com- 
pelled his  esteem,  and  he  wept  bitterly  at  her  death ; 
as,  however,  he  had  previously  wept  at  his  separation 
from  Mary  de  Mancini,  La  Valliere,  Henrietta  of  Or- 
leans, and  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges,  although  with  a 
less  remorseful  feeling  ;  and  she  had  no  sooner  expired 
than  he  retired  to  St.  Cloud,  where  he  was  followed  by 
the  Dauphiness  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  both 
appeared  before  him,  attired  in  deep  mourning,  and 
with  so  much  grief  imprinted  on  their  countenances, 
that  the  King,  whose  mood  chanced  to  be  infinitely 
less  lugubrious  than  their  own,  jested  with  them  on 
their  excessive  sorrow.* 

On  the  third  day  after  the  Queen's  decease,  the 
Monarch,  accompanied  by  the  Dauphin,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Royal  family,  with  the  exception  of 
Mademoiselle,  who  pleaded  indisposition,  assembled 
in  the  Hall  of  Peace  at  Versailles,  which  was  hung 
with  black,  and  furnished  with  four  temporary  altars, 
to  sprinkle  the  body  with  holy  water  ;  and  the  aspect 
of  the  funereal  chamber  with  the  small  coffin  in  the 
midst,  in  which  reposed  all  that  was  mortal  of  his  late 
gentle  and  forgiving  wife,  produced  a  visible  effect 
upon  the  King,  who  exclaimed  as  he  entered,  "  Kind 

*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Caylus. 
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and  forbearing  friend  !  This  is  the  first  sorrow  that 
you  have  caused  me  throughout  twenty  years." 

The  ceremony  of  aspersion  was  no  sooner  termi- 
nated than  the  Monarch  and  his  Court  again  retired  to 
St.  Cloud,  there  to  await  the  removal  of  the  Royal 
corpse  to  St.  Denis,  which,  previously  to  its  inter- 
ment, lay  in  state  for  ten  days,  perpetual  masses  being 
performed  at  each  of  the  altars  from  seven  in  the 
morning  until  dusk ;  and  finally  the  body  of  Maria 
Theresa  left  forever  the  gorgeous  palace  which  had 
been  her  home,  for  the  sombre  vaults  of  the  antique 
abbey.  A  long  train  of  carriages  followed  the  funeral 
car,  filled  with  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the 
ladies  who  had  composed  her  household  ;  and  the  pro- 
cession was  escorted  by  a  numerous  body  of  guards, 
gendarmes,  and  musketeers.  Nothing,  however,  could 
exceed  the  indecency  with  which  the  journey  was  per- 
formed. From  all  the  carriages  issued  the  sounds  of 
heartless  jest,  and  still  more  heartless  laughter ;  while 
the  troops  had  no  sooner  reached  the  plain  of  St. 
Denis,  than  they  dispersed  in  every  direction,  some 
galloping  right  and  left,  and  others  firing  at  the  birds 
that  were  flying  over  their  heads.* 

But  even  yet  more  revolting  was  the  conduct  of 
several  members  of  the  Royal  family.  The  Dauphin, 
instead  of  confining  himself  to  his  apartment  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  in  order  at  least  to  assume  the 
semblance  of  regret,  and  to  avoid  giving  offence  to 
public  feeling,  proceeded  to  the  Palais-Royal,  where 
he  passed  the  evening  gayly,  in  the  society  of  the 
Dauphiness,  the  Princess-Palatine,  and  a  score  of  his 
*  Memoires  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier. 
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favourite  associates  ;  after  having  amused  himself  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  forenoon  by  the  feats  of  a 
learned  pony,  which  had  been  brought  to  the  fair  of 
St.  Laurent  for  exhibition,  and  which  was  ordered  to 
the  Tuileries  by  the  Prince,  in  consequence  of  a  com- 
mand issued  by  the  King,  that  the  Court  should  ab- 
stain from  visiting  the  fair  from  respect  to  her  Maj- 
esty's memory,  although  he  declined  the  proposition  of 
the  city  authorities  to  defer  it  until  a  more  fitting 
season. 

Nor  did  Louis  XIV.  himself  display  more  propriety 
of  conduct,  having  passed  the  day  in  hunting ;  an 
amusement  which  was,  however,  abruptly  terminated 
by  the  circumstance  of  his  horse  plunging  headlong 
into  a  ditch  so  overgrown  with  vegetation  as  to  de- 
ceive its  instinct,  and  by  throwing  the  King  over  its 
head,  causing  the  dislocation  of  his  arm.* 

Some  time  before  the  death  of  the  Queen,  Madem- 
oiselle, who  had  regained  a  portion  of  the  good  opin- 
ion of  her  Royal  cousin  by  the  rigid  observance  of  her 
Court  duties,  despite  her  grief  at  the  protracted  cap- 
tivity of  the  Marquis  de  Lauzun,  purchased  the  estate 
of  Choisy,  near  Vitry,  where  she  amused  herself  by 
building  a  Palace,  of  which  the  fame  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  so  excited  his  curiosity 
that  he  proposed  to  Madame  de  Montespan  that  they 
should  pay  the  Princess  a  visit  unannounced,  and 
thus  surprise  her  in  the  midst  of  her  operations. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  somewhat  disappointed 
the  Monarch,  who  considered  the  elegant  simplicity 
of  its  architecture  not  sufficiently  elaborate  or  regal ; 

*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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but  the  situation  he  declared  to  be  faultless.  The  pal- 
ace stood  on  the  higher  bank  of  the  Seine,  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  gardens,  and  boasted  stately 
woods  perforated  by  spacious  avenues,  and  washed 
by  the  waters  of  the  river. 

Mademoiselle  did  the  honours  of  her  new  abode 
with  unconcealed  delight ;  and,  with  all  the  petty  pride 
of  a  parvenue,  led  the  King  into  a  handsome  gallery 
hung  with  the  portraits  of  her  ancestors,  relatives,  and 
allies,  each  duly  furnished  with  the  name  and  rank  of 
the  original,  where  she  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  no  less  than  three  full-length  likenesses  of  him- 
self decorated  the  principal  apartments. 

On  reaching  the  state  bedchamber  the  Princess  pre- 
ceded her  Royal  guest ;  but  her  precaution  was  not 
sufficiently  well  taken  to  prevent  the  malicious  Mar- 
chioness from  discovering  that  she  had  hastily  caused 
the  removal  of  a  portrait  of  Lauzun  which  hung  above 
the  fireplace ;  while  the  King  expressed  his  surprise 
that  throughout  the  whole  suite  of  rooms  he  had  per- 
ceived no  likeness  of  the  Duke,  her  father.  Madem- 
oiselle accounted  for  the  circumstance  by  declaring 
that  she  had  purposely  delayed  its  admission  to  her 
saloons,  as  its  appearance  there  would  have  entailed 
the  necessity  of  its  accompaniment  by  that  of  her 
stepmother,  Marguerite  of  Lorraine,  and  that  she  in- 
tended to  open  her  house  only  to  her  friends. 

Little  did  the  Princess  imagine  the  result  to  which 
this  remark  would  tend,  as  Louis  XIV.  replied  with  a 
smile  that  he  was  the  more  happy  under  those  circum- 
stances, to  see  that  she  had  already  afforded  space  to 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Maine,  and  the  Count  of  Tou- 
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louse,  especially  as  he  bad  a  favour  to  request  of  her. 
Every  one  was  aware  of  her  attachment  to  the  former, 
who  was  now  no  longer  a  child,  and  for  whom  he  was 
about  to  form  a  household;  and  the  request  which  he 
had  to  advance,  was  her  permission  that  the  Duke 
might  assume  her  liveries. 

Delighted  by  so  eminent  a  mark  of  favour,  Madem- 
oiselle replied  by  expressing  her  sense  of  the  honour 
designed  towards  her  by  the  Monarch ;  and  with  a 
sigh  of  sentiment  somewhat  discordant  with  her  ma- 
ture age — for  she  was  at  that  period  in  her  fifty-second 
year — she  added,  that  she  only  wished  the  opportunity 
were  afforded  to  her  of  offering  a  more  signal  evidence 
of  her  desire  to  oblige  the  son  of  his  Majesty. 

The  King  made  no  reply,  but  these  words  did  not 
fall  unheeded ;  and  he  had  scarcely  passed  the  bound- 
ary of  Choisy  on  his  return  to  Versailles,  when  he  re- 
called them  to  the  recollection  of  his  companion,  re- 
marking that  had  her  manner  been  more  conciliating, 
he  would  have  engaged  her  to  request  an  interview 
with  the  Princess,  and  to  have  urged  her  to  explain 
their  actual  meaning.  To  this  suggestion  Madame  de 
Montespan  haughtily  replied  that  she  could  not  con- 
sent to  subject  herself  to  any  contact  with  the  im- 
perious and  overbearing  humour  of  Mademoiselle, 
for  the  furtherance  of  a  merely  equivocal  speculation  ; 
but  that  doubtlessly  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  was 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Maine,  and  who  was 
more  pliant  than  herself,  would  readily  undertake  the 
mission,  if  such  were  the  desire  of  his  Majesty,  and 
prove  a  much  more  welcome  ambassadress  than  her- 
self. 
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Satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  observation,  the  King 
accordingly  explained  to  the  mistress  of  the  robes 
the  disposition  of  Mademoiselle  as  regarded  her 
pupil ;  and  she  at  once  cheerfully  undertook  to  con- 
duct him  to  Choisy  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Princess, 
and  to  offer  his  acknowledgments  for  her  condescen- 
sion on  the  subject  of  her  liveries,  pledging  herself  not 
to  suffer  any  opportunity  of  serving  his  interests  to 
escape  her. 

Her  success  was  perfect.  The  little  Duke  uncon- 
sciously played  his  part  to  admiration;  and  when 
Mademoiselle  had  wept  out  all  her  sorrows  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  gentle  and  sympathising  visitor,  who 
listened  with  moistened  eyes  and  condoling  words,  she 
at  length  threw  herself  on  the  generosity  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  declaring  that,  satisfied  of  her  influence 
over  the  mind  of  the  King,  she  would  place  all  her 
hopes  of  happiness  in  her  hands  ;  and  that,  should  she 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  liberation  of  Lauzun,  she 
would  present  to  her  one  of  her  finest  estates. 

"  Rather,"  said  her  companion,  "  if  indeed  your 
Highness  be  willing  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice,  be- 
stow that  estate  at  once  and  unconditionally  upon  our 
dear  Duke  of  Maine  ;  and  trust  to  my  assurance  that 
the  King,  touched  by  so  great  a  benefit  conferred  upon 
his  favourite  son,  will,  in  the  excess  of  his  paternal 
affection,  willingly  concede  a  point  which  by  any  other 
means  he  can  only  reluctantly  suffer  to  be  wrung  from 
him,  without  leaving  one  hope  that  it  will  ever  be  fol- 
lowed by  any  important  return  of  favour." 

Mademoiselle  did  not  hesitate.  She  at  once  ap- 
preciated  the   force    of    this    reasoning;    and   when 
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Madame  de  Maintenon  at  length  quitted  Choisy,  she 
was  authorised  to  announce  to  the  King  that  the 
Princess  had  made  a  donation  to  the  Duke  of  Maine 
of  the  countship  of  Eu  and  the  sovereignty  of 
Dombes ;  following  up  her  tidings  by  soliciting  the 
liberty  of  the  Marquis  de  Lauzun ;  which  was  in  so 
far  conceded  at  the  instant,  that  an  order  was  issued, 
authorising  the  prisoner  to  proceed  to  Bourbon 
l'Archambault  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  under  the 
guard  of  M.  Maupertuis,  and  a  detachment  of  mus- 
keteers. 

As  Mademoiselle  had  previously  bestowed  the 
very  estates  which,  in  order  to  effect  the  liberation  of 
Lauzun,  she  now  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Maine, 
upon  the  Marquis  himself,  it  became  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  render  the  donation  strictly  legal,  that  it  should 
be  ratified  by  him ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  him 
to  consent  to  this  spoliation,  Madame  de  Montespan 
followed  him  to  Bourbon,  to  arrange  the  terms  upon 
which  it  was  to  be  conceded.  Rejoiced,  however,  as 
Lauzun  had  been  to  find  himself  once  more  compara- 
tively free,  and  to  have  escaped  the  gloomy  prison 
latterly  rendered  still  more  melancholy  by  the  death 
of  Fouquet,  he  resisted  all  the  blandishments  and 
braved  all  the  violence  of  the  baffled  Marchioness,  de- 
claring that  he  would  rather  return  to  Pignerol,  and 
end  his  days  between  the  four  walls  of  a  dungeon,  than 
submit  to  such  an  alternative  as  the  cession  of  the  re- 
quired estates. 

Once  more,  therefore,  he  became  a  prisoner  ;  but  the 
following  year  he  again  received  permission  to  visit 
Bourbon,  and   it  would  appear   that  the  intervening 
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twelve  months  of  captivity,  after  the  glimpse  of  liberty 
which  had  been  afforded  him,  overcame  his  philoso- 
phy ;  for  it  is  certain  that,  after  sundry  interviews  with 
Madame  de  Montespan,  whom  he  found  domesticated 
there  with  her  invalid  daughter  on  his  arrival,  and  for 
whom  he  evinced  a  regard  and  attention  which  ex- 
torted the  acknowledgments  of  the  King,  he  con- 
sented to  ratify  the  donation  to  the  Duke  of  Maine, 
on  receiving,  in  lieu  of  the  contested  lordships,  the 
Duchy  of  St.  Fargeau,  then  let  on  lease  at  twenty-two 
thousand  livres  annually ;  and  the  town  and  barony  of 
Thiers,  in  Auvergne,  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the 
province ;  together  with  an  income  of  eight  thousand 
livres  on  the  duties  of  Languedoc ;  although,  regard- 
less of  this  additional  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Madem- 
oiselle, he  made  an  extreme  merit  of  his  concession, 
and  complained  that  the  equivalent  was  so  dispropor- 
tioned  that  he  felt  considerable  difficulty  in  accepting 
it.* 

The  necessary  papers  were,  however,  eventually 
signed,  and  M.  de  Lauzun  was  set  at  liberty,  upon  the 
understanding  that  he  was  not  to  quit  the  provinces  of 
Anjou  and  Touraine.  He  endured  this  exile  for  four 
years,  after  having  suffered  an  imprisonment  of  the 
previous  eleven ;  but  such  an  arrangement  by  no 
means  met  the  views  of  the  Princess,  who  complained 
that  she  had  been  deceived,  and  who  was  unsparing  in 
her  reproaches  of  the  conduct  of  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan, by  whose  representations  she  had  been  misled 
into  a  measure  by  which  she  found  herself  impover- 
ished in  means  and  almost  equally  unhappy  in  posi- 
*  Memoires  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier. 
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tion  ;  and  as  she  expressed  herself  publicly  and  in 
strong  terms,  Louis  XIV.  at  length  considered  it  ex- 
pedient to  withdraw  the  onerous  condition  attached 
to  the  liberation  of  Lauzun,  and  to  permit  his  return 
to  the  Capital — limiting  even  this  concession,  however, 
by  an  absolute  command  that  he  should  not  fix  his 
residence  within  two  leagues  of  any  of  the  Royal 
palaces.* 

Nevertheless,  he  was  free ;  and  Mademoiselle,  con- 
vinced that  she  was  at  length  about  to  realise  her 
dreams  of  happiness,  was  preparing  to  set  forth  to 
meet  him  in  a  superb  equipage  drawn  by  six  horses, 
when  the  King  caused  it  to  be  privately  intimated  to 
her  that  she  would  do  well  to  be  less  demonstrative, 
until  she  had  ascertained  in  how  far  M.  de  Lauzun 
might  prove  worthy  of  her  excessive  regard ;  for  the 
ungrateful  aversion  of  the  Marquis  towards  his  bene- 
factress had  long  been  known  to  the  Monarch,  and  he 
dreaded  lest  the  superannuated  passion  of  his  Royal 
cousin  should  excite  a  ridicule  in  the  world,  from 
which  even  her  exalted  rank  would  be  inadequate  to 
preserve  her.  Time  alone,  as  he  well  knew,  could 
suffice  to  open  her  eyes  to  so  ungracious  a  truth ;  and, 
meanwhile,  all  representation  and  expostulation  were 
useless  ;  and  he,  consequently,  contented  himself  by 
controlling,  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  the  excess  of 
her  imprudence. 

Lauzun,  although  a  brave  man,  was  full  of  the  most 
extravagant  caprices,  and  appropriated  all  the  good 
fortune  which  fell  into  his  way  as  a  natural  tribute  to  his 
deserts,  while  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  steadily  pur- 

*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle. 
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suing  such  a  line  of  conduct  as  might  have  justified 
the  belief.  The  King  had  pardoned  him  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  and  gratitude  for  the  gener- 
osity of  Mademoiselle  to  the  Duke  of  Maine;  but 
he  could  no  longer  be  deceived  by  the  outward  seem- 
ing of  the  hollow-hearted  courtier;  and,  resolved 
never  again  to  suffer  him  near  his  person,  he  author- 
ised the  sale  of  his  company  in  the  body-guards  and 
his  command  in  the  Becs-des-Corbins*  directing  M. 
Colbert  to  pay  over  to  him  the  amount,  with  all  the 
arrears  that  had  accumulated  during  his  captivity — a 
sum  which  collectively  produced  a  capital  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  livres.f 

This  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Duke  in 
bills  upon  the  treasury,  which  were  as  available  as 
ready  money ;  but,  instead  of  receiving  the  kindness 
of  the  King  with  gratitude,  the  infatuated  Lauzun 
burst  into  a  frenzy  of  rage,  and  threatened  to  consign 
the  treasury  bills  to  the  flames,  declaring  that  he  de- 
sired to  retain  his  position  at  Court,  and  not  to  receive 
money  for  which  he  had  no  use. 

Nevertheless,  Louis  XIV.  consented  to  permit  him 
to  appear  once  more  in  his  presence,  and  received  him 
with  a  marked  although  chilling  courtesy,  which  even 
his  repeated  genuflexions  and  elaborate  professions 
were  unable  to  animate  into  a  more  hopeful  welcome. 
Nor  did  his  appearance  tend  to  ingratiate  him  with  the 
punctilious   Monarch  ;  for  by  an  impertinent  affecta- 

*  The  Bec-de-  Corbin  was  a  sort  of  short  halbert,  or  partisan,  of 
which  the  blade  was  fashioned  like  the  beak  of  a  raven,  and  which 
was  carried  by  the  companies  of  noblemen  who  formed  the  imme- 
diate body-guard  of  the  Sovereign. 

f  Nearly  4,000,000  of  the  present  day. 
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tion,  and  as  if  with  a  view  of  recalling  the  extent  of 
his  imprisonment,  the  Marquis  presented  himself  in 
the  same  Court-suit  which  he  had  worn  before  his  in- 
carceration, and  a  wig  of  similar  date — a  circumstance 
rendered  the  more  glaring  by  the  fact  that  the  costume, 
being  modified  yearly,  carried  its  date  without  a  possi- 
bility of  error.  No  remark  was,  however,  vouchsafed 
upon  the  subject  by  the  King  ;  while  curiosity,  amuse- 
ment at  his  eccentricities,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  wish 
to  mortify  the  imperious  Princess  by  withdrawing  him 
from  her  society,  opened  to  the  Marquis  all  the  hotels 
of  the  nobility.  Monsieur  invited  him  to  St.  Cloud 
and  the  Palais-Royal ;  the  Dauphin  received  him  with 
marked  favour ;  and  he  found  himself  once  more  the 
spoiled  child  of  the  Court  circle. 

From  the  moment  of  his  liberation  he  displayed 
the  most  heartless  ingratitude  to  Mademoiselle,  whose 
absurdities,  engendered  by  a  weak  and  unworthy  pref- 
erence, however  they  might  have  excited  the  smiles 
and  comments  of  the  idle,  should  have  been  sacred  in 
his  eyes ;  nor  did  he  even  seek  to  see  her  until  after 
his  presentation  to  the  King,  alleging  that  his  long  cap- 
tivity had  so  seriously  impaired  his  health,  that  he  was 
unequal  to  any  great  exertion ;  while,  on  the  following 
day,  when  he  visited  her  at  Choisy,  he  assumed  all  the 
authority  of  a  husband,  and  was  audacious  enough  to 
accuse  her  of  wanton  extravagance  in  purchasing  such 
an  estate,  and  constructing  such  a  palace,  when  she 
had  parks  and  chateaux  enough  already,  and  must  be 
aware  how  greatly  he  should  be  in  need  of  money ; 
adding,  that  as  she  had  seen  fit  to  do  so,  the  only  rep- 
aration which  she  could  make  was  by  dislodging  her 
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pages  and  officers  of  the  household  from  their  wing 
of  the  building,  and  fitting  up  a  suite  of  apartments 
for  himself,  where  he  could  occasionally  pass  his  time 
and  entertain  his  friends,  and  providing  an  equipage 
with  six  horses  for  his  especial  use  during  his  resi- 
dence. 

Nothing,  in  short,  could  exceed  his  arrogance  and 
presumption  ;  and  even  while  he  put  forward  these 
extraordinary  and  unbecoming  claims,  the  unfortunate 
self-victim  of  his  egotism  became  painfully  aware  that 
she  was  at  once  the  object  of  his  repugnance  and  of 
his  ridicule  ;  and  that  the  hours  which  she  had  fondly 
hoped  would  have  been  devoted  to  herself  were  spent 
with  the  different  ladies  of  the  Court  and  at  the  gam- 
ing-table, where  his  excesses  were  the  theme  of  uni- 
versal comment. 

Nor  was  neglect  the  only  indignity  with  which  he 
visited  her  weakness  even  in  her  presence,  for  while 
Princes  of  the  Blood  who  had  become  the  husbands 
of  the  Princesses  of  the  Royal  family,  continued  to 
treat  their  wives  with  all  the  respect  exacted  by  their 
propinquity  to  the  throne,  the  upstart  courtier  upon 
whom  Mademoiselle  had  lavished  an  affection  as  ex- 
aggerated as  it  was  ill  placed,  not  satisfied  by  bowing 
her  pride  to  his  own  level,  ventured,  in  the  excess  of 
his  unmanly  insolence,  to  degrade  her  to  the  rank  of 
an  inferior ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  returned 
from  hunting,  reeking  with  wet  and  covered  with  mud, 
was  even  seen  to  throw  himself  upon  a  velvet  sofa  in 
the  apartment  of  the  Princess,  exclaiming,  authorita- 
tively, "  Louise  de  Bourbon,  draw  off  my  boots." 

Further  forbearance  was  of  course  impossible  ;  and 
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as,  not  satisfied  with  this  first  insult ,  the  infatuated 
man  made  a  gesture  with  his  foot  which  called  all  the 
blood  of  her  Royal  ancestors  to  her  cheek  and  brow, 
the  granddaughter  of  Henry  IV.  drew  herself  up  to 
her  full  height,  and,  waving  her  hand  haughtily,  re- 
torted, "  Leave  the  room,  sir ;  and  remember  that  I 
henceforth  forbid  you  to  appear  in  my  presence." 

After  such  an  occurrence,  it  can  scarcely,  therefore, 
be  a  subject  of  surprise,  that  wearied  at  last  of  so  in- 
vidious a  position,  in  which,  coupled  with  the  annoy- 
ances of  a  wife,  she  was  subjected  also  to  the  indigni- 
ties of  a  mistress,  Mademoiselle  should,  as  a  parting 
present,  obtain  for  him  the  brevet  of  a  Duke,  and 
then  declare  that  she  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  pursue 
his  career  as  he  might  see  fit,  provided  he  attempted 
no  further  interference  with  herself. 

The  new  Duke  at  once  accepted  these  conditions  ; 
and  dissatisfied  with  the  persevering  coldness  of  the 
King,  solicited  the  Royal  permission  to  reside  for  a 
time  in  England.  The  request  was  immediately 
granted,  and  in  a  few  weeks  Lauzun  departed,  little 
suspecting  the  prominent  part  which  he  would  there 
be  called  upon  to  play,  and  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  allude. 


CHAPTER  V 

Death  of  Colbert  ;  His  Unpopularity  ;  His  Noble  Works ;  His 
Deathbed  ;  His  Funeral ;  His  Successors  ;  His  Children — 
Policy  of  Louvois — The  Bombardment  of  Genoa — Treaty  of 
Peace — Submission  of  the  Doge — Palace  of  Versailles — Re- 
ception of  the  Genoese  Representatives — Mot  of  the  Doge — 
Increased  Gravity  of  the  King — Change  of  Costume — Daily 
Etiquette — The  Female  Devotees — Influence  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  ;  Her  Mental  Attributes  ;  Her  Court— The  Office 
of  Charity — Foundation  of  St.  Cyr — The  Monks  of  St. 
Denis — The  Canonesses — The  Abbe  de  Fenelon — A  Forced 
Vocation — Position  of  Madame  de  Maintenon — The  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes — The  Abbe  du  Chayla  ;  His 
Sufferings  ;  His  Cruelties — Signing  of  the  Revocation. 

THE  year  1683  was  destined  to  be  one  of  be- 
reavement to  Louis  XIV.  Colbert,  whose 
health  had  long  been  giving  way  under  the  weight  of 
his  perpetual  labours,  was  not  destined  long  to  survive 
his  Royal  mistress ;  and  despite  all  the  magnificent 
services  which  he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  he  was 
regretted  neither  by  the  Sovereign  nor  the  people. 
Louis  XIV.  disliked  him,  because  he  was  obnoxious  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Louvois  ;  the  nobility,  be- 
cause, although  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  himself  to  eminence,  both  social  and 
political ;  the  citizens,  because  he  had  effected  the 
suppression  of  the  revenues  of  the   Hotel  de  Ville ; 
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and  the  populace,  because  he  had  become  powerful 
and  wealthy  ;  and  that  thus  he  was,  in  their  eyes,  a 
legitimate  object  of  hatred.*  Naturally  simple  and 
unassuming  in  his  deportment,  Colbert  was,  neverthe- 
less, quite  conscious  of  his  just  value.  He  desired, 
above  all  things,  the  prosperity  of  France,  and  the 
glory  of  her  Monarch :  and  to  secure  these  immense 
advantages,  he  sacrificed  alike  his  time,  his  health,  and 
his  prejudices. 

His  works  are  his  best  eulogy.  He  found  the  re- 
sources of  the  kingdom  crippled  by  a  long  civil  war, 
and  he  restored  them  by  an  extended  commerce  :  he 
dug  canals,  formed  harbours,  created  a  formidable  navy, 
and  erected  arsenals,  barracks,  hospitals,  and  manufac- 
tories. He  organised  colonies,  and  built  innumerable 
fortresses,  aqueducts,  fountains,  and  bridges.  To  him 
Paris  is  indebted  for  its  Observatory,  and  the  Royal 
Edifice  of  the  Invalides  ;  and  France,  for  the  stately 
palaces  of  the  Tuileries,  Vincennes,  Marly,  with  its 
stupendous  hydraulic  machine,  and  the  means  of  com- 
pleting the  vast  and  regal  pile  of  Versailles,  with  its 
marble  Trianon.  He  it  was  who  founded  the  Gobe- 
lins, and  raised  the  Royal  Library  above  the  gardens 
and  galleries  of  the  Mazarin  palace,  with  its  vast  and 
costly  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  medals  ; 
and  when  overtaken  by  death  in  his  sixty-fourth  year, 
he  was  occupied  in  the  erection  of  the  spacious  pile  of 
the  Salpetriere,  and  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre — 
two  undertakings  which  would  have  sufficed  of  them- 
selves to  immortalise  his  memory. 

Nevertheless,  the  popular  feeling  against  him  was  so 

*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Si6cle. 
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strong,  that  it  was  not  considered  expedient  to  pay 
him  the  respect  of  a  public  funeral ;  nor  would  Louis 
XIV.  permit  his  son,  the  Marquis  de  Seignelay,  either 
to  leave  the  palace  to  attend  his  deathbed,  or  to  visit 
him  in  his  own  person.  Almost  in  his  dying  moments, 
a  gentleman  of  the  Royal  chamber  was  despatched  by 
the  Monarch  to  ask  tidings  of  his  condition  ;  and  this 
was  the  only  courtesy  which  was  vouchsafed  to  the 
upright  and  zealous  minister,  to  whom  France  was  in- 
debted for  the  prosperity  which  had,  at  that  period, 
placed  her  at  the  head  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Even  this,  however,  might  have  been  spared ;  for  as 
the  messenger  approached  his  bed,  the  dying  sufferer 
turned  away,  exclaiming,  "  I  will  not  hear  that  man 
spoken  of  again.  If  I  had  done  for  God  what  I  have 
done  for  him,  I  should  have  been  saved  ten  times 
over ;  and  now  I  know  not  what  may  be  my  fate." 

On  the  morrow  of  his  death,  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  body  of  Colbert  was  deposited  in  a 
shabby  hearse,  and  conveyed  to  the  church  of  St. 
Eustache,  escorted  only  by  a  few  of  the  officers  of  the 
city  watch.  The  Marquis  de  Louvois  succeeded  to  his 
most  important  offices,  Seignelay,  his  elder  son,  merely 
retaining  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Navy  ;  while  Louvois  obtained,  among  others,  that  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  which  had  been 
promised  to  the  younger  (M.  de  Blainville  Colbert),  by 
the  King  himself.* 

The  other  children  of  the  deceased  Minister  were 
Louis,  abbot  of  Notre-Dame  de  Bon  Port,  and  prior  of 
Rueil;    Charles  Edward,  Knight  of  Malta;  and  the 

*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Steele. 
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three  Duchesses  of  Beauvilliers,  Saint  Agnan,  Morte- 
mait.  and  Chevreuse,  to  each  of  whom  the  King  had 
presented  the  dower  of  a  million  of  livres. 

The  policy  of  Colbert  had  been  peace;  and,  until 
his  death,  Louvois,  at  once  his  rival  and  his  enemy, 
had  constantly  been  an  advocate  for  war,  well  knowing 
the  thirst  of  Louis  XIV.  for  military  fame ;  but  his 
adversary  was  no  sooner  in  the  grave  than  Louvois,  in 
his  turn,  began  to  deprecate  all  idea  of  foreign  ag- 
gression, believing  that,  in  his  new  capacity  of  Con- 
troller of  the  Public  Works,  he  might,  by  encouraging 
the  Monarch  in  his  taste  for  building,  secure  to  himself 
an  undivided  influence  which  would  render  him  all- 
powerful.  He  had,  however,  an  unsuspected  enemy 
to  contend  against,  in  the  person  of  the  Marquis  de 
Seignelay,  who,  as  Minister  of  Marine,  resolved  to 
dispute  in  his  turn  the  popularity  of  his  father's 
enemy,  and  thus  to  acquire  to  himself  some  portion  of 
the  Royal  favour.  With  this  view  he  merely  changed 
the  theatre  of  war ;  and,  instead  of  threatening 
Flanders  and  Germany,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

He  had  not  long  to  seek  either  for  the  scene  of  his 
meditated  exploits,  or  the  pretext  upon  which  they 
were  to  be  founded.  Genoa  had  excited  the  indignation 
of  Louis  XIV.  on  several  occasions,  any  one  of  which 
would  have  sufficed  to  a  Monarch  so  tenacious  of  his 
prerogative,  and  so  prompt  in  taking  offence.  Algiers 
had  been  already  reduced  to  submission  ;  and  Seigne- 
lay had  contributed  to  its  surrender.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  the  King  turned  a  willing  ear  to 
the  representations  of  the  zealous  and  ardent  Minister 
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of  Marine,  and  despatched  without  hesitation  two 
lettres  de  cachet,  one  of  which  directed  the  exempt  of 
the  Provost-Marshal  immediately  to  secure  the  person 
of  the  Sieur  Marini,  the  Genoese  envoy ;  while  the 
other  authorised  M.  de  Besemaux,  the  Governor  of  the 
Bastille,  to  receive  him  into  that  fortress,  permitting 
him,  however,  the  privilege  of  exercise. 

Finally,  the  French  fleet,  destined  to  avenge  the 
wounded  honour  of  Louis  XIV.,  sailed  from  Toulon  on 
the  6th  May,  1684,  and  arrived  before  Genoa  on 
the  17th  of  the  same  month.  It  consisted  of  fourteen 
large  ships,  twenty  galleys,  ten  bomb-ketches,  and 
several  frigates ;  the  larger  vessels  were  under  the 
command  of  the  veteran  Admiral  Duquesne,  and  the 
galleys  under  that  of  the  Duke  of  Mortemar,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Seignelay,  who  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition in  person,  and  who,  full  of  ambition,  courage, 
intellect,  and  activity,  would  not  consent  to  forego,  in 
his  character  of  Minister,  the  honours  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

On  anchoring  before  Genoa,  several  thousand  bomb- 
shells were  directed  against  the  city,  which  reduced  a 
great  portion  of  its  marble  edifices  to  powder ;  and 
four  thousand  troops  were  then  landed,  who,  advancing 
to  the  very  gates,  burnt  the  Faubourg  of  San  Pietro 
d' Arena,  and  compelled  the  authorities  to  make  sub- 
mission in  order  to  save  their  city,  and  avert  its  total 
ruin.*  The  damage  caused  by  this  bombardment  was 
estimated  at  nearly  a  hundred  millions  of  livres  ;  and 
Seignelay,  omnipotent  amid  the  havoc  to  which  he 
had  been  mainly  instrumental,  caused  the  Doge  to  be 
*  Le  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 
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informed,  that  if  he  did  not,  without  loss  of  time,  offer 
to  the  King  his  master  the  satisfaction  which  was  re- 
quired from  him  for  the  insults  that  he  had  offered  to 
the  French  nation,  he  should  return  in  the  ensuing 
year  and  recommence  hostilities.  This  done,  the  fleet 
weighed  anchor  and  returned  home,  without  vouch- 
safing further  parley. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was,  however,  concluded  on  the 
2d  of  February,  1685,  and  the  Genoese  envoy  was 
liberated.  The  first  article  of  this  treaty  set  forth  that 
"  The  Doge  then  in  office,  and  four  of  the  Senators, 
should  proceed  in  the  course  of  the  following  month, 
or,  at  the  latest,  before  the  10th  of  April,  to  the  city 
of  Marseilles,  whence  they  should  journey  to  whatso- 
ever place  his  Majesty  might  at  the  moment  honour 
by  his  presence ;  and  that,  being  then  and  there  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience,  attired  in  their  state  robes,  the 
said  Doge,  acting  as  spokesman,  should  express,  in  the 
name  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  their  extreme  regret  at 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  Majesty ;  and 
should  make  use,  throughout  the  course  of  his  address, 
of  the  most  submissive  and  respectful  expressions,  and 
such  as  should  tend  to  demonstrate  their  sincere  de- 
sire to  merit  for  the  future,  and  carefully  to  maintain, 
the  good  will  of  his  Majesty." 

By  virtue  of  this  article  of  the  treaty  the  Imperial  Doge 
Lescaro  left  Genoa  on  the  29th  of  March,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Senators  Lomelino,  Garebardo,  Durazzo) 
and  Salvago;  and  on  the  18th  of  April  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  spacious  hotel  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  in  order  to  await 
the  promised  audience,  which  was  not  conceded  until 
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the  15th  of  May,  when  the  Marshal  of  Humieres  was 
sent  to  conduct  him  to  Versailles  ;  but  on  his  refusing 
to  allow  the  Marshal  to  walk  at  his  right  hand,  M. 
d' Humieres  was  recalled,  and  replaced  by  M.  de  Bon- 
neuil,  an  individual  of  inferior  rank ;  and  the  Doge 
was  at  the  same  time  informed  that  he  must  have  the 
arms  withdrawn  from  his  carriage,  this  distinction 
being  reserved  to  Sovereigns,  and  persons  of  the  Blood 
Royal. 

The  Palace  of  Versailles  was  at  that  period,  although 
still  unfinished,  sufficiently  magnificent  to  impress  the 
minds  of  the  Genoese  representatives  with  a  high  idea 
of  the  splendour  of  the  Monarch  to  whom  they  were 
about  to  tender  their  submission,  and  already  sur- 
passed the  fading  glories  of  Fontainebleau  and  St. 
Germain.  Every  obstacle  had  been  overcome,  but  at 
a  fearful  sacrifice  of  human  life.  For  the  space  of 
three  months  cart-loads  of  dead  labourers  had  been 
borne  away  from  amid  the  waste  of  hewn  stone,  des- 
troyed by  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  ex- 
hausted with  toil.  Now,  however,  the  regal  pile  bore 
no  evidence  of  the  blood  by  which  its  walls  had  been 
cemented,  no  vestige  of  the  suffering  through  which  it 
had  grown  into  majesty  and  beauty.  Amid  stately 
trees,  transported  at  enormous  cost  from  the  forests  of 
Fontainebleau,  Marly,  and  St.  Germain,  already  rose 
on  the  soft  turf  of  spacious  lawns,  and  amid  groups  of 
flowering  shrubs,  the  marble  creations  of  Coysevox,* 

*  Antoine  Coysevox,  a  celebrated  sculptor,  was  born  at  Lyons,  in 
1640.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years  he  proceeded  to  Alsace,  in 
order  to  decorate  the  superb  palace  of  Saverna  for  the  Cardinal  de 
Furstemberg.  On  his  return  to  France  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Art,  and  produced  several  busts  of  Louis  XIV.  and  other 
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Girandon,*  Desjardins.t  and  Fuget.;);  On  the  ceilings 
ahead)-  began  to  breathe,  beneath  the  pencils  of  Le 
Bran  and   Mignard,§  a  mythological  world,  in  which 

members  of  the  Royal  family,  and  adorned  by  his  genius  several  of 
the  Royal  residences.  The  animation  and  delicacy  of  his  figures  won 
for  him  the  appellation  of  the  Vandyke  of  sculpture.  His  principal 
works  are  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  the  monument  of 
ert ;  the  figures  of  the  Dordogne,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Marne  ; 
the  groups  of  Abundance,  Castor,  and  Pollux ;  the  Stooping  Venus, 
the  Shell  Nymph,  the  Hamadryad,  and  the  Piping  Fawn.  Coysevox 
died  in  Paris,  in  1720. 

*  Francois  Girandon  was  born  at  Troyes  in  1630.  This  famous 
statuary  and  architect  was  the  pupil  of  Laurent  Maziere,  and  suc- 
ceeded Le  Brun  as  Inspector-General  of  the  national  sculpture.  In 
the  year  1657  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  a 
professor  in  1659,  a  rector  in  1674,  and  Chancellor  in  1695.  His 
most  striking  productions  were  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  (which  was  destroyed  in  1792),  the 
Rape  of  Proserpine,  and  the  groups  which  embellished  the  baths  of 
Apollo  at  Versailles.     He  died  in  17 15. 

f  Martin  Bogaert  Desjardins,  a  celebrated  sculptor,  born  at  Breda, 
in  Holland,  in  1632,  only  commenced  the  study  of  his  art  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  He  principally  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in 
casting  statues  and  monuments  in  bronze.  He  executed  a  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.  for  the  city  of  Lyons;  and  also  produced  a  virgin  in 
marble,  a  group  representing  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  the  tomb  of  his 
friend,  Mignard,  the  painter.     He  died  at  Paris,  in  1694. 

%  Pierre  Puget,  surnamed  the  Michel  Angelo  of  France,  was  born 
at  Marseilles,  in  1623  ;  and  was  sent  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  Rome  by 
his  father,  who  was  himself  a  sculptor.  He  commenced  his  studies  as 
a  painter,  but  soon  concentrated  all  his  genius  upon  the  sister  art ;  in 
which  he  progressed  so  rapidly,  that  after  his  return  home  he  was 
once  more  sent  to  Italy  by  Fouquet,  on  a  mission  connected  with  his 
profession  ;  where  he  was  detained  until  1653,  in  consequence  of  the 
dismissal  of  his  patron  from  office.  When  he  again  reached  France, 
Colbert  conferred  upon  him  a  pension  of  1,200  crowns ;  and  after  a 
residence  of  six  or  seven  months  in  Paris,  he  ultimately  returned  to 
his  native  city,  where  he  died  in  1694,  and  where  his  memory  is  still 
held  in  such  honour,  that  a  lofty  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  whose  out- 
line bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  a  human  head,  is  called  to 
this  day,  La  Ttte  de  Puget.  1 1  is  principal  works  are  the  Milon  of 
Crotona,  and  the  Andromeda,  which  won  for  him  from  Louis  XIV. 
the  title  of"  The  Inimitable." 

§  Pierre  Mignard  was  the  most  celebrated  portrait  painter  of  his 
day ;  but  his  best  works  were  considered  to  be  the  ceilings  of  the  gal- 
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Louis  XIV.  and  the  members  of  his  family  were  rep- 
resented in  the  garb  and  with  the  attributes  of  the 
heathen  deities  ;  but  as  if  even  this  luxury  of  splen- 
dour did  not  suffice  for  the  occasion,  additional  objects 
of  taste  and  show  were  lavished  on  every  side,  and  the 
throne  prepared  for  the  Monarch  excited  the  astonish- 
ment even  of  his  own  Court. 

Louis  XIV.  had  caused  this  throne  to  be  erected  at 
the  termination  of  the  great  gallery,  near  the  Hall  of 
Peace ;  and  beside  him  stood  the  Dauphin,  the  Duke 
of  Chartres,*  the  Duke  of  Bourbon-Conde,  the  Duke 
of  Maine,  and  the  Count  of  Toulouse.  On  either 
side  of  the  gallery  an  amphitheatre  had  been  raised, 
and  covered  with  crimson  velvet  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  ladies  of  the  Court ;  while  the  nobles,  ar- 
ranged in  two  lines  at  their  feet,  formed  a  double 
avenue  through  which  the  Doge  and  his  attendants 
passed  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  When  the  King 
entered  and  took  his  seat,  the  blaze  of  the  jewels  with 
which  he  was  covered  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  specta- 
tors ;  and  as  the  Doge  approached,  he  placed  his  hat 
upon  his  head,  and  commanded  him  to  resume  the 
cap  of  embroidered  crimson  velvet  which  he  had  with- 
drawn ;  but  the  Senators  remained  bareheaded,  while 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood  stood  covered  like  the  Mon- 
arch. 

The  act  of  submission  which  had  been  dictated  by 

lery  at  St.  Cloud,  the  paintings  in  the  lesser  gallery  at  Versailles,  the 
dome  of  the  convent  of  Val-de-Grace,  and  the  superb  painting  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  administering  the  sacrament  to  the  plague-stricken 
at  Milan.  He  also  excelled  as  a  copyist  of  the  old  masters.  He 
died  in  1695. 

*  The  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
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Seignelay  was  then  read  by  the  Doge,  after  he  had 
been,  as  a  mark  of  indulgence  on  the  part  of  Louis, 
accommodated  with  a  folding-stool  opposite  to  his 
own  seat.  The  voice  in  which  it  was  delivered  was 
firm  and  haughty,  although  occasionally,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, the  velvet  cap  was  raised  for  an  instant  and 
then  replaced.  At  its  conclusion,  however,  the  Doge 
withdrew  it  altogether,  and  by  a  simultaneous  impulse 
of  courtesy  all  the  Princes  followed  his  example. 

The  King  listened  throughout  with  grave  polite- 
ness ;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  ceremony  treated 
both  the  Doge  and  the  Senators  with  dignified  polite- 
ness and  magnificent  liberality.  All  the  rising  won- 
ders of  Versailles  were  exhibited  to  them;  a  ball  was 
given  in  their  honour;  they  were  received  by  the 
Dauphin  and  the  Princesses  ;  and  on  their  departure 
the  King  presented  to  his  new  ally  a  magnificent  box 
adorned  with  his  portrait,  and  a  suite  of  tapestry  from 
the  Gobelins. 

As  the  Genoese  envoys  were  about  to  leave  the 
palace,  the  Marquis  de  Seignelay,  anxious  to  flatter 
the  self-love  of  the  Monarch,  inquired  of  the  stately 
Lescaro,  who,  despite  the  difficulties  of  his  mission, 
had  never,  even  for  a  moment,  forgotten  his  dignity, 
what,  amid  all  the  wonders  of  Versailles,  had  caused 
him  the  most  surprise  ?  "  The  fact  of  my  finding 
myself  there,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

The  death  of  the  Queen  produced  no  change  what- 
ever in  the  habits  of  the  Court.  Louis  XIV.  had  al- 
ways been  grave  in  his  deportment,  and  this  gravity 
merely  increased.  Always  attentive  to  his  religious 
observances,  his  devotion  had  become  more  strongly 
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marked  since  his  intimacy  with  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  observed  elsewhere,  he 
had,  from  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  greatly  altered 
his  style  of  dress.  The  momentary  readoption  of  ex- 
cessive magnificence  in  his  personal  adjustment  dur- 
ing his  passion  for  the  Duchess  of  Fontanges  did  not 
survive  her  decease,  and  he  thenceforward  selected 
some  dark  shade  of  brown,  occasionally  relieved  by  a 
slight  embroidery  of  gold,  and  sometimes  only  fas- 
tened by  a  single  gold  button,  or  a  coat  of  black  vel- 
vet. His  inner  vest  was,  however,  always  elaborately 
embroidered,  and  composed  of  green,  blue,  and  even 
crimson  stuff;  but  he  displayed  no  rings,  nor  any 
jewels,  save  in  his  shoe  and  knee-buckles,  and  hat- 
band. Contrary  to  all  precedent,  he  also  wore  his 
blue  ribbon  beneath  his  vest,  save  on  state  occasions, 
when  he  suffered  it  to  depend  at  its  full  length,  in- 
crusted  with  precious  stones  estimated  at  eight  or  ten 
millions.  The  hat  with  its  double  row  of  plumes  was 
also  discarded,  and  in  its  place  he  substituted  a  less 
capacious  beaver,  ornamented  only  by  a  single  feather. 

The  etiquette  of  his  daily  existence  was  rigorously 
laid  down,  nor  did  he  ever  deviate  from  its  stringent 
and  oppressive  formality,  but  made  a  species  of  re- 
ligion of  its  strict  and  minute  observance — an  exam- 
ple which  engendered  a  large  amount  of  hypocrisy 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Court ;  and  Madame  de 
Caylus  relates,  on  this  subject  an  amusing  anecdote 
which  merits  mention. 

M.  de  Brissac,  a  Major  of  the  Guards,  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  Monarch,  and  who,  sincere  and  single- 
hearted,  felt  an  utter  abhorrence  of  every  species  of 
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deceit,  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  indignant  to 
perceive  that,  whenever  the  King  was  about  to  attend 
divine  service,  all  the  tribunes  were  crowded  with 
ladies,  who  never  made  their  appearance  there  when 
it  had  been  previously  ascertained  that  his  Majesty 
would  not  assist  at  the  mass  or  vespers.  On  the  latter 
occasions,  under  the  pretext  of  being  enabled  to  read 
their  prayers,  they  each  carried  a  small  taper,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  remarked  and  recognised ;  and, 
one  evening,  when  the  King  was  expected,  and  that 
the  ladies  and  the  body-guards  were  alike  at  their 
posts,  the  Major  appeared  in  front  of  the  Royal  trib- 
une, and  flourishing  his  truncheon  exclaimed,  in  an 
official  tone, "  Guards,  retire.  Return  to  your  quarters. 
The  King  will  not  attend  the  service." 

The  guards  marched  slowly  from  the  chapel ;  a  low 
murmur  rose  from  the  tribunes  occupied  by  the  Court 
dames  ;  the  tapers  were  extinguished ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three,  all  the  fair  bevy  disap- 
peared. Brissac  had  posted  sergeants  at  the  different 
doors  of  the  chapel,  with  orders  to  cause  the  guards 
to  return  to  their  posts  so  soon  as  the  ladies  should 
have  withdrawn  to  a  sufficient  distance ;  and  they  had 
no  sooner  done  so  than  the  troops  resumed  their  sta- 
tion, and  were  speedily  followed  by  the  King  himself, 
who,  astonished  at  being  for  the  first  time  confronted 
with  empty  benches,  inquired,  at  the  close  of  the  serv- 
ice, the  reason  of  so  extraordinary  an  occurrence, 
when  Brissac  informed  him  of  the  test  to  which  he  had 
subjected  the  piety  of  the  female  portion  of  his  Court, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  hearty  laughter  of  the  Mon- 
arch. 
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Meanwhile,  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
steadily  progressed,  for  it  was  based  upon  esteem  de- 
void of  passion  ;  and  the  death  of  the  Queen  had 
rendered  Louis  XIV.  more  than  ever  dependent  upon 
her  friendship. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  Monarch  had,  in 
the  first  instance,  evinced  considerable  repugnance  to 
her  person,  and  even  combated  the  inclinations  of 
Madame  de  Montespan  when  she  proposed  to  make 
her  the  gouvernante  of  her  children ;  nor  was  it  until 
he  became  convinced  of  her  superior  mental  and 
moral  qualifications  that  he  took  a  less  prejudiced  view 
of  this  subject.  He  found  her  affectionate  and  zealous 
towards  her  young  charge ;  indefatigable  in  her  care 
of  their  education,  which  she  based  upon  the  most 
solid  principles ;  patient  under  the  violence  of  her 
patroness,  which  she  never  sought  to  avenge ;  cautious 
and  discreet  in  the  selection  of  her  friends ;  trust- 
worthy under  all  circumstances,  however  trying ;  and 
attached  to  his  interests,  and  anxious  for  his  happiness, 
to  an  extent  which  rendered  her  bold  enough  to  re- 
monstrate whenever  she  saw  him  about  to  yield  to  any 
of  the  failings  by  which  he  was  likely  to  sully  the 
greatness  of  his  reign,  while  religion  ceased  to  be 
austere  from  her  lips — for  she  talked  to  him  of  hope 
rather  than  of  despair — and  pointed  his  attention  to 
the  future  rather  than  the  past. 

Her  cotemporaries,  and  even  those  who  felt  ag- 
grieved by  the  position  to  which  she  had  so  unexpect- 
edly attained,  have  one  and  all  admitted  the  extreme 
power  of  her  intellect,  the  delicacy  of  her  perceptions, 
her  conversational  talents,  her  penetration  into  char- 
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acter,  and  the  soundness  of  her  judgment ;  and  even 
were  it  otherwise,  the  letters  which  she  has  left  behind 
her  would  sufficiently  attest  her  claim  to  each  and  all 
of  these  qualities.  Nor  were  her  personal  attractions 
less  calculated  to  attract  than  those  of  her  mind ;  or, 
doubtlessly,  without  their  effect  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  King,  who  was  becoming  palled  by  the  meretri- 
cious charms  of  the  Court  beauties.  Their  fondness 
for  display  contrasted  advantageously  with  the  state- 
liness  of  her  more  matured  loveliness ;  while,  in  the 
calm  and  dignified  deportment  which  she  exhibited,  he 
found  a  welcome  repose  from  the  constant  and  weari- 
some pretensions  of  her  self-constituted  rivals. 

The  hopes  which  had  been  conceived,  therefore,  that 
the  King  would  soon  weary  of  so  grave  a  companion, 
gradually  faded,  and  it  became  the  fashion  to  pay  a 
court  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  as  exaggerated  as  the 
contempt  which  had  formerly  been  evinced  towards 
her  person  ;  but  the  mistress  of  the  robes  only  profited 
by  these  demonstrations  to  effect  projects  of  benevo- 
lence which,  single-handed,  she  could  not  have  accom- 
plished. Such,  to  quote  one  example  of  this  fact,  was 
the  establishment  of  an  office  of  charity  at  Versailles, 
in  1684,  of  which  all  the  women  of  rank  readily  be- 
came members,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  gaining  the 
favour  of  the  Sovereign,  and  of  which  she  herself  con- 
sented to  assume  the  presidency ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  she  declined  to  accept  the  office  of  lady  of 
honour,  the  first  appointment  at  the  Court. 

This  self-abnegation  provoked  many  and  opposite 
comments,  for  while  her  friends  attributed  the  refusal 
to  a  modesty  which  induced  her  to  consider  her  posi- 
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tion  as  already  sufficiently  exalted  for  her  merits,  her 
enemies  alleged  that  she  had  other  and  higher  views, 
with  which  any  mere  Court  appointment  was  incom- 
patible ;  and  meanwhile  it  is  probable  that  it  simply 
arose  from  her  disinclination  to  be  constantly  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Dauphiness,  of  whose  dislike  she 
had  already  received  many  and  mortifying  proofs.* 

At  the  period  when  Madame  de  Montespan  founded 
the  convent  of  St.  Joseph,  Madame  de  Maintenon  had 
already  collected,  near  the  palace  of  Ruel,  a  number 
of  well-born  young  women  of  impoverished  families, 
whom  she  caused  to  be  educated  in  a  manner  at  once 
suited  to  their  high  birth  and  their  altered  circum- 
stances, by  two  elderly  nuns  of  talent,  experience,  and 
noble  blood,  who,  on  the  destruction  of  their  commu- 
nity, had  applied  to  her  for  protection.  The  existence 
of  this  little  school,  or  community,  was  no  sooner  as- 
certained than  several  families  in  reduced  circumstances 
solicited  for  their  daughters  the  benevolence  of  its 
founder;  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  became  con- 
vinced that  the  building  which  she  had  appropriated 
for  their  residence  would  no  longer  contain  its  inmates. 
A  more  extensive  edifice  was  therefore  purchased  near 
Versailles  ;  but  as  even  this  establishment  soon  proved 
inadequate  to  its  purpose,  the  King,  who  ascertained 
that  nearly  all  the  pupils  were  the  children  of  men  by 
whom  he  had  been  faithfully  served,  considered  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  extend  the  limits  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon's  benevolence,  by  founding  a  spacious 
and  noble  institution  for  the  education  of  the  daughters 
of  his  nobility. 

*  Memoires  de  la  Beaumelle. 
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In  pursuance  of  this  object  he  accordingly  acquired 
.1  vast  and  venerable  chateau,  the  property  of  M. 
Seguier,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  of  St. 
Cyr,  near  Versailles  ;  and  having  pulled  down  the 
original  edifice,  raised  above  its  ruins  the  regal  founda- 
tion which  took  its  name  from  the  adjoining  hamlet, 
and  which  became,  ere  long,  celebrated  throughout 
Europe.  The  building  itself  was  of  extreme  architec- 
tural simplicity,  but  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose, 
and  the  gardens  were  at  once  extensive  and  magnifi- 
cent. 

The  King,  anxious  to  ascertain  its  probable  cost, 
consulted  M.  de  Louvois ;  and  that  Minister,  whose 
estimates  were  always  drawn  up  somewhat  loosely, 
after  directing  the  attention  of  the  Monarch  to  the  fact 
that  the  community  was  to  consist  of  four  hundred 
persons,  computed  the  outlay  at  five  hundred  thousand 
livres  annually ;  while  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who 
had  also  made  her  calculation,  estimated  the  expenses 
at  only  fifty  thousand  crowns ;  and,  in  this  dilemma, 
Louis  XIV.  adopted  a  medium  measure,  and  assigned 
a  revenue  of  three  hundred  thousand  livres  to  the 
establishment. 

A  short  period  of  practical  experience  sufficed, 
however,  to  prove  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  that  even 
this  princely  income  would  not  support  an  institution 
which  became  ere  long  so  popular,  that  every  noble 
family  in  the  kingdom  was  anxious  to  partake  its 
benefits  ;  and  she  consequently  cast  her  eyes  on  the 
rich  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  which  was  then  vacant,  and 
proposed  it  to  the  King  as  almost  sufficient  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  new  establishment.     This 
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proposition  startled  the  Monarch;  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent for  such  an  appropriation ;  but  when  he  reflected 
that  the  monks  of  St.  Denis  were  living  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  prior,  and  never  even  saw  their  Abbot 
(who  was  generally  a  powerful  noble,  neither  taking 
nor  affecting  any  interest  in  the  abbey),  he  was  induced 
to  suppress  it,  and  to  consecrate  its  revenues  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  St.  Cyr. 

The  monks  protested  in  vain :  they  were  referred  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  succeeded,  if  not  in  rec- 
onciling them  to  the  transfer,  at  least  in  silencing 
their  objections ;  and  this  was  no  sooner  accomplished 
than  the  Monarch  caused  a  magnificent  suite  of  apart- 
ments to  be  prepared  for  himself  in  the  principal  quad- 
rangle, in  order  that  he  might  occasionally  assist,  alike 
at  the  studies  and  the  recreations  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  first  instance  the  education  of  the  children 
was  confided  to  the  care  of  canonesses  ;  but  as  these 
ladies  took  only  annual  vows,  and  were  free  to  retire 
when  the  period  of  their  religious  engagement  had 
terminated,  and  as,  since  the  foundation  of  the  semi- 
nary, several  of  their  number  had  already  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege,  while  there  was  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  example  would  be  followed  by 
others,  the  Abbe  de  Fenelon,  who  was  the  declared 
enemy  of  these  temporary  and  capricious  vocations, 
suggested  the  expediency  of  introducing  at  St.  Cyr 
the  same  fixed  and  immutable  vows  as  in  other  relig- 
ious houses,  and  of  enforcing  them  without  loss  of 
time. 

The  poor  canonesses  were  startled  by  the  sentence, 
and  many  among  them  vehemently  refused  to  submit 
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to  a  late  which  they  had  never  contemplated;  but  the 
eloquent  Abbe  was  proof  against  both  tears  and  rep- 
resentations. He  impressed  upon  them,  that  the 
rivers  which  had  flowed  from  the  beginning  of  cre- 
ation had  never  presumed  to  arrest  their  currents,  nor 
to  deviate  from  their  course — that  the  sun  had  never 
ventured  to  abandon  its  functions,  nor  to  turn  back 
upon  its  path  of  clouds — that  wise  kings  never  abdi- 
cated the  thrones  to  which  they  had  been  called — and 
that  God  himself  steadily  pursued  his  mysterious  and 
unwearied  watch  without  rest  or  change  of  purpose, 
and  thus  indicated  the  duty  of  the  creatures  whom  he 
had  made.  Suffice  it  that  St.  Cyr  became  a  cloister, 
and  that  thenceforward  Louis  XIV.  counted  a  new 
convent  in  his  dominions.* 

The  position  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  became  daily 
more  and  more  difficult.  Regularly  at  three  o'clock 
each  day  the  King  proceeded  to  her  apartments,  and 
there,  reclining  in  an  armchair  near  the  fire,  he  passed 
two  or  three  hours — sometimes  watching  the  progress 
of  her  tapestry  work,  and  conversing  with  her  on  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  at  others,  listening  somewhat 
carelessly  to  Racine,  who  was  summoned  to  read  por- 
tions of  the  tragedies  upon  which  he  was  engaged ;  at 
intervals  inquiring  of  the  more  attentive  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  "  What  is  the  opinion  of  your  solidity  on 
this  production  ? "  And  thus  summoned,  the  lady 
put  forth  all  her  powers  to  amuse  a  Monarch  who  was 
rapidly  becoming  unamuseable.f 

In  truth,  a  weariness  of  existence  was  rapidly  grow- 

*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
f  Versailles  Ancien  et  Moderne. 
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ing  upon  Louis  XIV. ;  he  had  outlived  his  loves,  his 
griefs,  and  almost  his  ambition ;  all  he  wanted  was  re- 
pose, and  this  he  found  in  the  society  of  an  accom- 
plished, judicious,  and  unassuming  woman,  who  al- 
though he  occasionally  transacted  business  in  her  pres- 
ence with  Louvois,  never  presumed  to  proffer  an  opinion, 
save  when  he  appealed  to  her  judgment,  and  even 
then  tendered  it  with  reluctance  and  reserve. 

These  facts  were,  however,  unknown  to  the  world  ; 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  far  from  obtaining  in 
general  opinion  the  credit  merited  by  her  blameless 
deportment.  In  vain  had  the  King,  upon  more  than 
one  occasion,  proposed  to  her  a  friendship  still  more 
intimate.  She  was  proof  against  so  equivocal  an  am- 
bition, and  reminded  him  of  the  miseries  which  former 
irregularities  of  this  description  had  entailed  not  only 
upon  his  favourites,  but  also  upon  himself ;  the  do- 
mestic dissensions — the  public  reprobation — and  above 
all,  the  remorse  of  conscience. 

These  arguments  were  as  novel  as  they  were  start- 
ling to  the  self-worshipping  Monarch.  He  had  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  see  the  dishonour,  denounced 
by  Madame  de  Maintenon  with  indignation,  solicited 
as  a  favour  beyond  all  price,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  her  influence  was  increased  by  their  utterance ; 
but,  meanwhile,  her  position  was,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  one  of  extraordinary  delicacy,  while  that  of 
the  King  himself  was  not  without  embarrassment. 
Not  even  the  death  of  the  Queen,  which  raised  the 
Dauphiness  to  the  first  rank  at  Court,  could  induce 
that  Princess  to  emerge  from  her  retirement,  and  her 
circle  was  gloomy  and  inhospitable  at  a  period  when 
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Louis  XIV.  required  entertainment.  His  children 
were  advancing  in  age,  and  required  more  vigilance 
than  he  had  energy  to  exert,  although  his  affection  to- 
wards them  was  sincere  and  unwearied.  His  first  illu- 
sions were  dissipated,  and  he  felt  his  moral  isolation ; 
while  his  ebbing  vanity  suffered  acutely  from  the  calm 
and  resolute  self-respect  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

It  was  probably  this  irritation  of  feeling  which  in- 
duced him  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  proposition  of 
Pcre  la  Chaise  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  herself,  both 
of  whom  had  been  urged  to  the  atrocity  of  which  they 
thus  became  the  responsible  agents,  by  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits  (who  had  long  looked  with  anger  and 
impatience  upon  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
Calvinists  in  the  southern  provinces),  that  he  should 
hasten  to  revoke  the  Edict  of  Nantes — a  step  upon 
which  he  had,  however,  long  before  decided,  although 
he  had  hitherto  deferred  its  execution. 

On  ascending  the  throne  in  1643,  Louis  XIV.  had 
confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  Protestants,  but  subse- 
quently all  the  restrictions  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  under  Louis  XIII.  were  once  more  gradually 
put  in  force ;  nor  was  it  long  ere  the  new  Monarch 
carried  his  hostility  towards  the  reformed  religion  to  a 
height  never  attempted  by  his  predecessor.  In  the 
first  instance  he  had  been  wary  in  his  exhibition,  but 
this  caution  was  ultimately  laid  aside,  until  his  severity 
was  exerted  so  unequivocally  that  it  compelled  the 
catastrophe  which  supervened. 

Every  device  which  could  be  suggested  to  enforce 
proselytism  was  eagerly  adopted ;  favours  of  every 
description  were  lavished  upon  those  whom  fear  or 
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avarice  had  converted  to  Romanism ;  they  were  ex- 
empted from  taxation,  from  guardianship,  and  from 
local  contributions ;  were  excused  their  debts,  de- 
livered from  the  coercion  of  paternal  authority,  and 
even  permitted  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  their 
Calvinist  parents  ;  while  they  were,  moreover,  advanced 
in  the  several  professions  to  which  they  devoted  their 
talents.  Far  different,  however,  was  the  fate  of  those 
who  clung  to  their  persecuted  creed  for  conscience' 
sake. 

Even  from  the  year  1630  they  had  been  made  the 
victims  of  new  hardships  and  of  new  indignities,  until 
they  were  altogether  deprived  of  the  common  rights 
of  citizenship.  Their  colleges  were  closed ;  their  youth 
shut  out  from  every  chance  of  an  honourable  or  use- 
ful career;  their  churches  interdicted;  their  inherit- 
ances wrested  from  them ;  and,  finally,  their  dead  for- 
bidden to  share  the  graves  of  their  ancestors.*  But 
they  still  lived ;  and  even  this  privilege  was  now  con- 
sidered too  great  for  the  unfortunate  Calvinists. 

The  aim  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  urging  the 
Monarch  to  an  act  of  such  iniquitous  barbarity  as  that 
of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  was,  as  she 
averred,  the  hope  of  proselytism  ;  she  forgot  alike  the 
blood  and  the  tears  which  must  inundate  the  soil  of 
France  ;  she  did  not  pause  to  remember  how  much  the 
proscribed  reformers  had  already  borne  for  the  sake  of 
their  faith  ;  nor  to  speculate  upon  the  amount  of  suf- 
fering which  they  might  still  be  willing  to  endure  in 
its  defence.  She  desired  to  purge  the  kingdom  of 
what  she  considered  to  be  a  damnable  heresy,  and  her 

*  Histoire  de  France.     Anquetil. 
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bigotry  closed  the  eyes  of  her  mercy.  Her  fatal  coun- 
sels admit  of  but  one  palliation  :  the  idea  was  not  her 
own  ;  and  she  did  but  hasten  a  catastrophe  which,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  had  long  been  contemplated 
by  Louis  XIV.  himself. 

As  a  proof  of  this  fact,  he  had,  in  the  year  1682,  re- 
called the  Abbe  du  Chayla  from  India,  and  had  sent 
him  to  Mende,  with  the  title  of  Archpriest,  and  In- 
spector of  Missions  in  the  Cevennes. 

The  history  of  this  man  is,  from  first  to  last,  a  fright- 
ful romance.  The  Abbe  du  Chayla  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  house  of  Langlade,  who  had,  despite  his 
predilection  for  a  military  life,  found  himself  compelled 
to  enter  the  church  ;  but  unable  to  support  the  monot- 
ony of  the  ecclesiastical  profession  in  his  own  country, 
and  eager  alike  for  enterprise  and  excitement,  had  re- 
solved on  a  missionary  voyage  to  India,  and  arrived  at 
Pondicherry  precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  King 
of  Siam  had  put  to  death,  amid  the  most  cruel  tortures, 
several  other  missionaries  whose  zeal  for  proselytism 
had  excited  his  displeasure ;  while,  simultaneously 
with  these  executions,  an  order  had  also  been  promul- 
gated which  forbade  all  French  priests  to  penetrate 
into  Chinese-India ;  and  the  Abbe  du  Chayla  no 
sooner  ascertained  this  fact  than  he  resolved  upon  en- 
tering the  interdicted  territory. 

Three  months  afterwards  he  was  made  a  prisoner, 
and  cited  before  the  Governor  of  Balkan,  by  whom  he 
was  summoned  immediately  to  abjure  his  religion,  or 
in  his  turn  to  suffer  martyrdom.  Undaunted  by  the 
terrible  nature  of  his  position,  the  Abbe  did  not  hesi- 
tate, but  bending  his  knees  in  prayer,  suffered  himself 
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to  be  passively  led  away  by  his  executioners,  and  sub- 
jected to  every  species  of  torture  of  which  the  human 
frame  is  susceptible.  Not  even  a  groan  escaped  his 
lips  ;  and,  at  length,  with  mutilated  hands,  wounded 
body,  and  legs  crushed  by  their  heavy  fetters,  he 
fainted  from  excessive  anguish,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  expired.  He  was  then  lifted  from  the  ground, 
and  fastened  by  the  wrists  to  a  tree  by  the  roadside, 
where  he  was  left  as  a  warning  to  those  who  might 
be,  like  himself,  disposed  to  brave  the  displeasure  of 
the  King. 

At  nightfall,  a  poor  pariah  released  him  from  his 
bonds,  dragged  him  to  his  miserable  but  hospitable 
hovel,  and  by  perseverance  restored  him  to  existence. 
The  French  Ambassador,  informed  of  the  fearful 
butchery  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  and  uncon- 
scious that  he  still  survived,  demanded  justice  for  this 
violence  exerted  on  a  subject  of  France  ;  and  the  King 
of  Siam,  upon  ascertaining  that  he  had  escaped  with 
life,  gladly  restored  a  mutilated  but  living  being  to  the 
Minister  who  had  sought  only  to  reclaim  a  corpse. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Louis  XIV.,  probably  fore- 
seeing the  rebellion  which  would  ensue  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  France  on  the  promulgation  of  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  despatched  in  an  official 
capacity  to  the  Cevennes,  where  the  persecuted  at 
once  became  the  persecutor,  and  exercised  barbarities 
hitherto  unpracticed  in  a  Christian  land. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  detailed  account  of  the 
enormous  and  fiend-like  inventions  in  which  he  com- 
bined the  demoniacal  ingenuity  of  Indian  torture  with 
the   scientific   cruelties   of   semi-civilisation ;   but  we 
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dare  not  do  more  than  glance  at  the  page  on  which 
they  are  enshrined  like  a  monument  of  execration. 
Suffice  it  that  even  his  most  ardent  panegyrists — for 
even  this  wretched  man  had  his  flatterers — and  his 
firmest  allies  never  spoke  of  him  without  a  feeling  of 
dread  and  apprehension  ;  while  it  is  recorded  of  him- 
self, that  there  were  moments  in  which,  as  his  own 
acts  rose  accusingly  before  his  tortured  conscience,  he 
was  seized  with  shuddering  fits  which  forced  him  to 
his  knees,  where  he  frequently  remained  for  hours  to- 
gether, with  clasped  hands,  and  so  thoroughly  mas- 
tered by  his  terror,  that  big  drops  of  agony  started 
from  his  pale  forehead,  and  rolled  like  a  death-sweat 
over  his  haggard  cheeks. 

And  he  it  was  who,  aided  by  M.  de  Baville,  the  In- 
tendant  of  Languedoc,  and  supported  by  M.  de 
Broglie,  was  to  enforce  in  the  ill-fated  south  the  exe- 
cution of  the  fearful  decree  which  Louis  XIV.  was 
about  to  put  forth. 

On  the  1 8th  of  October,  1685,  the  King  ultimately 
signed  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which 
had  already  been  presented  to  the  Council  in  the  pre- 
ceding April,  and  decided  on  in  the  following  August ; 
and  it  was  when  doing  this  that  Louis  XIV.  added  to 
the  mottoes  which  he  had  already  adopted  that  of 
Lex  una  sub  uno  !  *  There  was  no  need  to  write  it  in 
blood  at  Versailles — the  hand  of  death  was  to  engrave 
it  elsewhere. 

*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Steele. 
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Court  Annoyances — Resistance  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  ; 
Her  Influence  on  the  Manners  of  the  Court — Louis  XIV. 
Wearied  of  Madame  de  Montespan  ;  Her  Banishment  De- 
termined— The  Duke  of  Vivonne — The  Brother  and  Sister — 
The  Drive  to  Clagny — Indignation  of  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan— The  Pension — The  Lettre-de-Cachet — Return  of  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan  to  Versailles — Interview  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Madame  de  Montespan — Egotism  of  the  Monarch — In- 
temperance of  the  Marchioness — Appearance  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon — Madame  de  Montespan  on  a  Sick-Bed — Threat 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon — The  Duke  of  Maine — Court  Coun- 
cillors— Interposition  of  the  Dauphin — The  Unsuccessful 
Mission — The  Court  Physician — An  Indiscreet  Inference — 
Mortification  of  Madame  de  Maintenon — Sudden  Resolution 
of  Louis  XIV.— The  Snow-Storm— The  Primate  of  Paris— 
The  Bridal  Procession— Marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon — Departure  of  Madame  de  Montespan 
for  Petit-Bourg  ;  Her  Presentation  to  the  Wife  of  Louis  XIV. 
—The  Tabouret— The  Duke  of  Maine— Retribution— Final 
Departure  of  Madame  de  Montespan  from  Versailles. 

NOR  was  the  Court  itself  destined  to  remain  with- 
out its  intestine  warfare ;  for  the  King,  more 
and  more  irritated  by  the  resolute  refusal  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  to  listen  to  the  overtures  which  he  still 
persisted  in  addressing  to  her,  and  ill  at  ease  as  to  the 
results  of  the  fearful  enterprise  upon  which  he  had 
entered,  found  his  internal  tranquillity  menaced  from 

*53 
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within  and  without,  and  succeeded  at  last  in  persuading 
himself  that  he  could  not  dispense  with  the  possession 
of  her  entire  affection  ;  while  incapable,  from  past  ex- 
perience, of  believing  in  a  virtue  sufficient  of  itself  to 
withstand  temptation,  he  busied  himself  in  endeavour- 
ing to  discover  the  real  cause  of  her  opposition,  when, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  his  thoughts  fastened  upon 
Madame  de  Montespan. 

It  was  easy  to  understand  that  a  woman,  however 
charming  and  attractive  she  might  still  be,  must  neces- 
sarily look  with  suspicion  upon  a  rival  who  had  once 
been  all-powerful,  and  who  still  possessed  over  herself 
the  advantage  of  comparative  youth  ;  and  Louis  XIV., 
with  his  usual  egotism,  no  sooner  imagined  that  he 
had  discovered  the  real  obstacle  to  his  wishes  than  he 
resolved  to  rid  himself  of  a  person  who  had  become 
not  only  indifferent,  but  even  obnoxious  to  him.  It  is 
true  that  she  was  the  mother  of  the  most  promising  of 
his  children,  but  he  had  made  those  children  Princes  ; 
that  she  had  consecrated  to  him  the  brightest  years  of 
her  life,  but  in  return  he  had  enriched  her  to  a  degree 
which  insured  not  only  the  comfort,  but  even  the  lux- 
ury of  those  which  were  to  supervene  ;  that  he  had 
sullied  her  name  with  infamy,  but  it  was  an  infamy 
which  she  had  worn  like  a  regal  robe,  and  cinctured 
about  her  brows  as  proudly  as  a  diadem ;  conse- 
quently, according  to  his  kingly  calculation,  they 
stood  upon  equal  ground. 

Moreover,  the  temper  of  the  Marchioness  had  be- 
come soured  by  the  desertion  of  the  Monarch  ;  and, 
as  she  was  utterly  destitute  of  the  real  dignity  which 
would   have  prompted  her  to  endure  the  change  in 
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silence,  she  had  not  hesitated  to  overwhelm  him  with 
reproaches,  which  were  couched  in  no  measured  or 
courteous  terms.  She  taunted  him  with  his  moral 
and  natural  defects  ;  upbraided  him  with  the  sacrifices 
which  she  had  made  for  his  sake  ;  sneered  at  the  want 
of  self-control  which  had  rendered  him,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  the  slave  of  a  mere  vain  and  mindless  girl ;  and 
ridiculed  without  mercy  the  mature  graces  of  his 
chosen  friend. 

All  this  was  gall  and  bitterness  to  a  Monarch  like 
Louis  XIV.,  who  had  from  his  earliest  years  com- 
pelled the  respect  of  those  about  him,  and  been  for  a 
time  worshipped  as  something  more  than  mortal ;  and, 
consequently,  urged  on  the  one  hand  by  his  growing 
attachment  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  on  the 
other  by  his  desire  to  liberate  himself  from  the  thrall 
of  an  outworn  passion,  he  determined,  could  he  not 
otherwise  secure  the  possession  of  his  new  favourite, 
to  exact  the  disparition  of  Madame  de  Montespan  from 
the  Court. 

Nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  form  such  a 
resolution,  but  its  execution  involved  infinitely  more 
difficulty.  The  timid  La  Valliere,  the  proud  Mary  de 
Mancini,  and  the  virtuous  Mademoiselle  d'Houdan- 
court,  had  each  in  her  turn  yielded  without  expostula- 
tion ;  but  no  such  calm  concession  could  be  antici- 
pated from  the  fiery  and  sarcastic  Marchioness,  who 
pointed  haughtily  to  her  children,  and  spoke  loudly 
of  her  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  King.  It  was, 
therefore,  by  no  means  wonderful  that  Louis  XIV. 
should  shrink  from  personally  communicating  his 
pleasure  to  the  condemned  favourite ;  and  ere  he  pro- 
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oeeded  to  so  extreme  a  measure  as  her  banishment, 
resolve  to  have  a  final  explanation  with  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  whose  influence  not  only  over  himself  in- 
dividually, but  also  over  the  manners,  and  even,  to  all 
appearance,  the  morals  of  his  Court,  had  already  pro- 
duced the  most  striking  effects. 

Libertine  exploits  were  no  longer  a  theme  of  public 
conversation  in  the  presence  of  women,  and  were  only 
whispered  with  precaution  among  the  young  nobles 
themselves,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  long  detention 
in  the  Royal  antechambers,  while  religious  subjects 
were  openly  discussed  in  the  presence  of  the  Sover- 
eign. The  dresses  of  the  Court  ladies  had  become 
more  matronly  in  their  fashion,  the  use  of  rouge  was 
partially  abandoned,  and  a  certain  staid  gravity  had 
succeeded  to  the  coquettish  bearing  of  the  courtiers  of 
both  sexes.  Balls  became  rare,  and  theatres  remained 
empty,  while  every  metropolitan  church  which  boasted 
an  eloquent  preacher  was  filled  to  overflowing ;  and 
instead  of  the  opera,  the  last  intrigue,  and  the  gaming- 
table, the  high-born  and  the  beautiful  alike  discoursed 
of  Rome,  indulgences,  and  the  religious  jubilee.  The 
priesthood  were  rapidly  becoming  all-powerful,  while 
the  Monarch,  more  and  more  dependent  for  his  hourly 
comfort  upon  the  tranquil  pleasures  and  unceasing  at- 
tentions for  which  he  was  indebted  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  felt  the  utter  impossibility  of  leaving  her 
free  to  abandon  him,  should  her  confessor  urge  her  to 
such  a  step,  or,  on  his  own  part,  to  retain  her  near  him 
in  so  indifferent  a  character  as  that  of  his  friend. 

Under  this  impression  he  therefore  made  a  last  effort 
to  overcome  her  scruples  ;  but  he  submitted  vainly  to 
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this  condescension.  Madame  de  Maintenon  remained 
firm,  and  even  threatened  to  abandon  the  Court 
should  the  King  again  repeat  his  solicitations.  More 
than  ever  convinced  by  so  resolute  an  opposition 
(jarring  as  it  did  with  all  his  previous  experience  of 
the  sex),  that  nothing  save  jealousy  could  have  en- 
abled her  so  resolutely  to  maintain  her  purpose,  Louis 
had  no  sooner  asked  and  obtained  the  pardon  of  his 
error,  than,  convinced  that  by  such  a  measure  he 
should  ultimately  insure  success  where  he  had  now  so 
signally  failed,  he  informed  her  of  his  desire  that  she 
should  become  the  messenger  of  his  displeasure  to  the 
offending  favourite.* 

Like  himself,  however,  she  shrank  from  such  con- 
tact with  Madame  de  Montespan ;  and  after  having 
with  great  reluctance  consented  to  become  an  actor  in 
so  disagreeable  a  drama,  she  sent  to  request  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Marquis  de  Vivonne,  the  brother  of  the 
Marchioness,  a  man  of  prudence  and  honour,  upon 
whose  judgment  and  good  faith  she  felt  that  she  could 
rely. 

At  the  close  of  their  interview  the  Marquis  drove  at 
once  to  the  apartments  of  his  sister,  whom  he  found 
languid,  discontented,  and  irritable.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  by  the  unpromising  nature  of  her  mood,  he 
proposed  to  her  that  she  should  share  his  carriage  and 
accompany  him  to  Clagny,  alleging  that  the  pure  air 
and  exercise  would  tend  to  restore  the  tone  of  her 
nerves.  To  this  proposal  Madame  de  Montespan  list- 
lessly consented  :  to  her,  at  that  moment,  any  com- 
panionship was  preferable  to  her  own  thoughts  ;  and 
*  Chroniques  de  l'CEil  de  Boeuf. 
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the  brother  and  sister  were  in  a  few  minutes  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Versailles. 

They  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  their  destination  than 
the  Marquis  prepared  to  fulfil  his  mission,  which  he 
did  in  the  most  gentle  terms,  commenting  upon  the 
failing  health  and  fading  looks  of  the  Marchioness,  and 
counselling  her  at  once  to  abdicate  all  her  pretensions 
to  the  favour  of  the  King,  and  to  retire  to  one  of  her 
estates. 

Madame  de  Montespan  answered  only  by  a  burst  of 
passion ;  but  M.  de  Vivonne  was  not  discouraged. 
He  reminded  her  that  the  Monarch,  although  he  had 
never  distinctly  commanded  her  retirement,  had  more 
than  once  hinted  to  her  his  wish  that  she  should  with- 
draw from  the  Court,  with  the  dignity  befitting  the 
mother  of  his  children ;  he  forced  upon  her  the  fact 
that  her  influence  had  long  ceased,  and  that  it  was  not 
probable,  after  having  failed  to  maintain  her  supremacy 
over  so  pitiful  a  rival  as  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges, 
that  she  could  hope  to  cope  with  so  powerful  an  an- 
tagonist as  Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  he  urged  upon  her 
the  respect  which  she  owed  to  herself,  and  the  sacrifice 
which  was  due  to  the  exalted  position  of  her  children  ; 
and  finally  he  recalled  to  her  memory  the  daily-in- 
creasing piety  of  the  Monarch,  which  caused  him  to 
look  with  bitter  compunction  upon  the  effects  of  a 
weakness  that  had  led  him  to  a  twofold  violation  of 
the  marriage  tie,  and  drawn  down  upon  him  the  cen- 
sures of  the  church. 

Madame  de  Montespan  threw  herself  back  among 
the  cushions  of  her  chair,  and  waved  her  hand  dis- 
dainfully.    She  was,  however,  startled  from  her  haughty 
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attitude  by  his  demanding  whether  the  anonymous 
letters  which  she  had  from  time  to  time  received  had 
not  sufficiently  served  to  intimate  the  pleasure  of  the 
King  ?  and  whether  after  such  direct  and  unequivocal 
warnings,  she  was  still  resolved  to  expose  herself  to  the 
indignity  of  being  dismissed  from  a  Court  whence  she 
must  feel  assured  that  her  absence  was  resolved  upon, 
while  she  had  yet  time  to  retire  with  honour  ? 

At  the  mention  of  these  letters  the  eyes  of  Madame 
de  Montespan  blazed  with  fury.  She  had,  indeed,  re- 
ceived such ;  but  believing  that  they  were  the  mere 
productions  of  individual  malice,  and,  consequently,  a 
secret  between  herself  and  the  writer,  she  had  com- 
mitted them  to  the  flames,  and  dismissed  the  circum- 
stance from  her  memory.  Now,  however,  she  learned 
that  this  was  far  from  being  the  case ;  and  with  an  ill- 
concealed  tremour  in  her  voice,  she  inquired  if  she  were 
to  understand  that  the  letters  to  which  he  alluded  were 
addressed  to  her  by  his  Majesty  ? 

The  answer  did  not  tend  to  reassure  her ;  they  had 
been  written  by  the  Marquis  de  Chamarante  under  the 
King's  dictation,  and  were  intended  to  open  her  eyes 
to  the  real  nature  of  her  position,  and  to  enable  her  to 
retire  with  credit  from  a  scene  where  her  presence  had 
become  importunate.  Now,  however,  the  Marquis 
proceeded  to  declare,  she  had  no  longer  the  privilege 
of  deliberation;  for  he  was  commissioned  to  inform 
her,  that  if  she  did  not  immediately  avail  herself  of 
the  permission  accorded  to  her  through  himself,  to  de- 
part upon  the  instant  from  Versailles,  she  would  be 
formally  expelled  by  a  lettre-de-cachet. 

Madame  de  Montespan  started  from  her  seat.     This 
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was  an  indignity  of  which  she  had  never  dreamed ; 
and  she  was  passionately  pouring  forth  expressions  of 
incredulity  and  defiance,  when  the  Marquis  calmly 
bade  her,  instead  of  wasting  moments  which  had  now 
become  precious,  in  idle  invective,  rather  to  summon 
her  household  to  Clagny,  and  to  set  forth  on  the  mor- 
row either  for  his  own  chateau  of  Boissy,  or  for  her 
palace  at  Pctit-Bourg,  where,  on  the  following  day,  he 
would  explain  the  precise  circumstances  of  her  posi- 
tion. 

Madame  de  Montespan  insisted,  however,  upon  be- 
ing fully  informed  on  the  instant;  and  then  learned 
that  the  King  had  resolved  upon  her  final  retirement, 
and  that  he  had  already  settled  upon  her  an  annual 
pension  of  six  hundred  thousand  livres,*  in  order  that 
she  might  be  enabled  to  support  the  state  required  for 
the  mother  of  his  children. 

Madame  de  Montespan  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  remained  for  a  considerable  time  lost  in  thought ; 
and  when  she  at  length  looked  up,  her  lips  were  pale 
and  her  voice  trembled.  She  had  not  shed  a  tear,  but 
her  breast  heaved,  and  she  had  evidently  come  to  a 
decision.  Folding  her  shawl  about  her,  she  requested 
the  Marquis  immediately  to  drive  her  back  to  Ver- 
sailles, it  being  necessary,  as  she  asserted,  that  she 
should  collect  her  money,  her  jewels,  and  her  papers ; 
after  which  she  declared  that  she  was  ready,  for  the 
sake  of  her  family,  to  follow  his  advice.  M.  de  Vi- 
vonne,  never  doubting  the  sincerity  of  her  words,  at 
once  complied  with  the  request ;  and  having  conducted 
her  to  her  apartments  on  their  arrival  at  the  palace, 

*  Equal  in  value  to  2,400,000  livres  of  the  present  day. 
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hastened  to  inform  Madame  de  Maintenon  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  mission. 

But  the  solitude  of  the  banished  favourite  was  not 
destined  long  to  remain  uninvaded ;  scarcely  twenty 
minutes  had  elapsed  when  the  door  of  her  apartment 
opened,  and  Louis  XIV.  himself  entered  unan- 
nounced. 

Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of  the  two 
personages  than  the  scene  which  ensued.  Never  were 
the  self-satisfied  and  mean  egotism  of  the  Monarch,  or 
the  intemperate  violence  of  his  old  favourite,  more 
fully  demonstrated  than  in  this  interview.  The  King 
entered  the  apartment  with  all  the  tranquillity  induced 
by  the  conviction  that  he  was  about  to  be  disembar- 
rassed of  an  importunate  individual  who  had  long 
ceased  to  be  necessary  to  his  happiness ;  and  the 
Marchioness  watched  his  approach  with  all  the  forced 
placidity  of  one  who  scorned  to  let  him  see  the  extent 
of  her  mortification,  but  who  was  not,  nevertheless, 
sufficiently  mistress  of  her  temper  to  control  the  pas- 
sion that  was  gathering  like  a  storm-cloud  in  the  depths 
of  her  spirit. 

There  was,  indeed,  almost  a  smile  upon  the  lip  of 
the  Monarch  as  he  advanced ;  and,  feigning  not  to  re- 
mark the  difficulty  with  which  she  suppressed  the  feel- 
ings that  were  raging  in  her  bosom,  accosted  her  in  a 
tone  of  careless  courtesy,  congratulating  her  upon  the 
decision  to  which  she  had  come,  and  of  which  he  had 
already  been  apprised  by  M.  de  Vivonne,  and  assuring 
her  that  it  was  one  which  would  be  applauded  by  all 
the  world.  Thence  he  digressed  to  the  period  of  their 
first  attachment,  and  begged  her  to  remember  that 
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eighteen  years*  had  since  elapsed;  and  that  they  were 
mutually  indebted  for  its  long  duration  simply  to  the 
circumstance  that  it  had  been  alimented  by  the  diffi- 
culties consequent  upon  their  previous  position.  He 
spoke  of  their  children,  as  of  his  own  personal  prop- 
erty ;  expatiated  upon  what  he  had  already  done,  and 
what  he  still  purposed  to  do  in  their  behalf;  and  called 
her  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  in  the  act  by  which  they 
were  recognised  in  Parliament,  her  name  had  not  ap- 
peared as  their  mother,  in  consequence  of  her  previous 
ties  having  rendered  such  a  measure  impossible ;  but 
assured  her  that,  so  long  as  he  lived,  they  should 
never  be  suffered  to  forget  to  whom  they  owed  their 
existence.  He  next  proceeded  to  declare  that  he  was 
well  aware  that  the  most  troubled  years  of  his  life,  and 
of  his  reign,  had  been  embellished  by  her  wit  and  the 
charm  of  her  society,  and  that  he  should  ever  retain 
this  recollection ;  feeling  that,  although  separated  in 
fact,  he  should  still  be  united  in  thought  with  a  person 
who  would  always  be  remembered  by  himself  as  the 
mother  of  children  very  dear  to  him. 

Crushed  deeper  and  deeper  by  these  accumulated 
insults,  Madame  de  Montespan  attempted  no  reply, 
but  suffered  the  King  to  exhaust  all  his  eloquence  ere 
she  interrupted  his  harangue ;  while,  satisfied  by  the 
mute  attention  with  which  she  listened,  and  never 
doubting  that  by  his  condescension  he  should  be  en- 
abled to  separate  from  her  without  the  scandal  which 
he  had  hitherto  apprehended,  he  further  proceeded  to 
remind  her  that  he  had  from  time  to  time  so  greatly 
increased  her  fortune,  that  he  believed  it  at  that  mo- 

*  It  began  in  1667.     The  Marchioness  was  born  in  1647. 
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ment  to  be  considerable;  but  that,  nevertheless,  he 
was  prepared  still  more  to  augment  its  amount ;  and 
that,  should  the  pension  which  had  been  announced  to 
her  by  M.  de  Vivonne  appear  inadequate,  he  was  will- 
ing, at  her  request,  to  increase  it.  That  her  children 
had  become  Princes,  who  must,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, reside  at  the  Court,  but  that  she  might  be 
permitted  to  see  them  frequently,  as  he  would  give  an 
order  to  that  effect ;  and,  finally,  that  he  would  advise 
her  to  adopt  the  initiative,  and  to  write  to  her  hus- 
band, not  to  request  him  to  annul  and  revoke  the 
judicial  and  legal  separation  which  existed  between 
them,  but  to  inform  him  that  she  had  become  rational, 
and  had  at  length  resolved  to  reinstate  herself  in  pub- 
lic opinion. 

It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  at  this  moment  the 
children  of  the  Marchioness,  who  had  been  summoned 
by  the  King  to  take  leave  of  their  mother,  who  was, 
as  they  were  informed,  about  to  set  out  on  a  journey, 
were  conducted  to  her  apartment ;  for,  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  softened  in  some  degree  the  asperity  of  the 
wounded  and  exasperated  woman,  whose  pride  and 
feelings  had  alike  been  lacerated  by  this  lengthy  and 
cold-blooded  address. 

Certain  it  is,  that,  after  a  short  interval,  during 
which  Louis  XIV.  made  no  attempt  to  continue  his 
harangue,  she  controlled  herself  sufficiently  to  remark, 
with  a  portion  of  her  constitutional  haughtiness,  that 
she  was  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  indifference  with 
which  a  Monarch,  whose  magnanimity  had  been 
vaunted  by  the  world  and  credited  by  himself,  could 
throw  from  him  a  woman  who  had  sacrificed  every- 
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thing  to  his  will.  She  then  reminded  him,  in  her 
turn,  that,  from  the  period  in  which  he  had  become 
estranged  from  her,  she  had  never  suffered  herself  to 
overstep  the  boundary  of  respect  due  to  one  who,  in 
ceasing  to  remain  her  lover,  had  once  more  become 
her  Sovereign ;  but  that  she  had  submitted  herself  to 
his  pleasure,  if  not  without  remonstrance,  at  least 
without  public  expostulation ;  and  she  finally  de- 
manded to  know  for  what  reason  an  estrangement, 
which  had  already  been  supported  by  herself  with  pa- 
tience for  the  space  of  two  years,  was  to  be  rendered 
more  conspicuous  until  the  period  when  her  two 
younger  children  would  no  longer  require  her  care. 

Louis  XIV.  started  in  alarm,  as  he  inquired  whether 
she  had  already  altered  her  resolution,  and  was  about 
to  falsify  the  promise  which  she  had  made  to  her 
brother. 

The  reply  was  uttered  with  an  expression  of  scorn 
that  left  no  doubt  of  its  sincerity.  Far  from  seeking 
to  retain  her  present  worse  than  equivocal  position, 
the  Marchioness  declared  that  she  should  absent  her- 
self with  delight  from  scenes  that  to  her  had  become 
hateful  by  the  perfidy  and  treachery  with  which  she 
was  compelled  to  associate  them,  and  that  she  would 
gladly  consent  never  again  to  approach  the  person  of 
the  King,  on  condition  that  the  odious  woman  who 
had  succeeded  in  supplanting  her  unsuspicious  bene- 
factress should  share  her  exile. 

"  The  Kings  of  Europe,"  replied  the  Monarch,  pale 
with  agitation  and  anger,  "  have  never  yet  ventured 
to  dictate  laws  in  my  palace,  nor  shall  you,  madam, 
subject  me  to  yours.     The  person  whom  I  have  for 
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too  long  a  period  suffered  you  to  offend  and  mortify 
possesses  ancestors  as  noble  as  your  own  ;  and  if  you 
did,  indeed,  open  to  her  the  gates  of  the  palace,  you, 
by  so  doing,  introduced  there  goodness,  gentleness, 
talent,  and  virtue.  Be  your  vindictiveness  as  bitter  as 
it  may,  this  enemy  whom  you  have  slandered  wher- 
ever you  could  find  listeners,  and  who  has  upon  every 
occasion  endeavoured  to  excuse  and  justify  you,  will 
remain  near  that  throne  which  was  defended  by  her 
fathers,  and  which  is  even  now  strengthened  by  her 
own  wise  counsels.  In  seeking  to  remove  you  from  a 
Court  where  your  presence  and  your  pretensions  have 
long  been  alike  misplaced,  I  wished  to  save  you  the 
knowledge,  and,  from  kind  feeling,  to  spare  you  the 
evidence,  of  an  event  calculated  to  irritate  your  nature, 
which  everything  tends  to  exasperate  ;  but  stay  here, 
madam,  stay  here,  since  you  love  great  catastrophes, 
and  are  amused  by  them ;  the  day  after  to-morrow 
you  will  be,  more  than  ever,  a  supernumerary  in  the 
palace." 

There  was  no  possibility  of  mistaking  such  an  an- 
nouncement ;  and  Madame  de  Montespan  at  once  felt 
that  it  implied  the  complete  and  public  triumph  of 
her  rival,  though  she  was  yet  far  from  foreseeing  the 
extent  of  that  triumph.  She  had,  however,  heard 
more  than  enough,  and  she  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground. 

Her  women,  summoned  by  the  King,  who  looked 
on  rather  with  impatience  than  sympathy,  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  her  to  consciousness ;  while  the 
first  words  which  fell  upon  her  ear  were  those  of 
Louis,  who  remarked  to  his  steward,  "  All  this  wearies 
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me  beyond  endurance.  She  must  leave  the  palace 
this  very  day." 

"  Yes,  I  will  leave  it ! "  exclaimed  the  exasperated 
woman,  springing  from  the  arms  of  her  attendants, 
seizing  a  dessert-knife  which  lay  on  a  bureau,  and 
thence  rushing  upon  the  little  Count  of  Toulouse, 
whom  his  father  held  by  the  hand,  "  I  will  leave  it — 
but  first " 

At  this  moment  of  delirium  a  lateral  door  was  sud- 
denly opened,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had 
probably  apprehended  some  scene  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, made  one  bound  towards  the  wretched 
woman,  and  in  the  next  moment  had  torn  both  the 
weapon  and  the  affrighted  child  from  her  grasp ;  her 
face  was  bathed  in  tears;  and  as  she  appeared,  the 
King  tottered  to  the  chimneypiece,  buried  his  eyes  in 
his  hands,  and  wept  profusely. 

The  children  were  removed  by  the  attendants  ;  and 
they  were  no  sooner  in  safety  than  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  who  had  received  a  slight  wound  in  wrenching 
the  knife  from  the  clasp  of  the  unhappy  mother, 
busied  herself  in  binding  her  hand  in  her  handker- 
chief, while  her  rival  exclaimed,  passionately,  "  Ah, 
madam,  had  I  believed  what  the  King  told  me  fourteen 
years  ago,  my  life  would  not  have  been  in  your  power 
to-day."  Madame  de  Maintenon  started,  and  forced  a 
faint  smile  ;  after  which  she  clasped  the  hand  of  the 
Marchioness  with  a  look  of  sympathy,  and  quitted  the 
apartment. 

As  the  King  saw  her  disappear,  he  aroused  himself 
from  the  paroxysm  of  emotion  by  which  he  had  been 
momentarily  overcome,  and  slowly  followed   her  ex- 
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ample ;  nor  could  the  supplications  of  the  wretched 
Marchioness  induce  him  to  delay  his  departure.  "  I 
entreated  him  in  vain,"  she  says,  with  a  heart-broken- 
ness  which  for  a  moment  causes  us  to  forget  her 
frailty ;  "  he  did  not  return  !  "  * 

A  violent  fever  was  the  result  of  this  interview  to 
the  discarded  favourite,  who  was  thereby  prevented 
from  leaving  the  palace ;  but  it  induced  no  change  in 
the  arrangements  which  had  been  previously  made. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  King  had  complained 
to  his  confessor  of  the  resistance  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  and  had  more  than  hinted  his  desire  that  the 
reverend  Jesuit  would  exert  his  influence  over  the 
mind  of  his  penitent,  and  induce  her  to  submit  to  his 
wishes ;  but  he  had  been  considerably  startled  when, 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  Pere  la  Chaise  ventured  to 
suggest  that  a  private  marriage  would  at  once  satisfy 
the  scruples  of  the  lady  and  those  of  his  own  con- 
science. 

Louis  XIV.  hesitated ;  and  while  he  remained  irreso- 
lute, Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  reply  to  the  passionate 
reproaches  with  which  he  again  ventured  to  assail  her, 
declared  that  the  conflict  she  was  compelled  to  sustain 
between  her  heart  and  her  inclinations  was  already  so 
great  that  she  could  no  longer  expose  herself  to  a 
temptation  to  which  she  was  resolved  never  to  yield, 
but  which  was  nevertheless  undermining  her  health 
and  ruining  her  peace ;  and  that  she  had  consequently 
resolved  upon  following  the  example  of  La  Valliere, 
and  dedicating  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  the 
cloister ;  where  she  would  spend  it  in  combating  a 
*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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p;ission  to  which  she  felt  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
succumb,  and  in  prayers  lor  him  by  whom  it  had  been 
inspired. 

This  declaration  affected  Louis  to  a  degree  which 
almost  deprived  him  of  his  reason,  and  he  was  still 
suffering  from  its  first  effects,  when  the  Duke  of  Maine 
rushed  into  his  apartment,  and  flinging  himself  at  his 
feet,  implored  him  not  to  sanction  the  departure  of 
one  who  had  really  been  his  mother,  and  whom  he 
loved  with  an  intensity  which  involved  all  his  earthly 
happiness. 

Louis  required  little  persuasion,  for  his  own  wishes 
coincided  with  those  of  his  son,  but  the  dread  of  ridi- 
cule still  restrained  him ;  and  refusing  to  reply  to  the 
passionate  entreaties  of  the  Duke,  or  to  the  reasoning 
of  his  confessor,  whom  he  knew  to  be  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  resolved  to 
consult  Bossuet  ere  he  finally  compromised  his  word. 
When,  however,  Bossuet  also  pronounced  his  fiat  in 
favour  of  the  marriage,  and  represented  to  the  King 
the  disastrous  effects  which  must  inevitably  accrue, 
alike  to  his  reputation  and  to  his  eternal  welfare,  from 
a  new  connection  similar  to  those  by  which  the  past 
years  of  his  life  had  been  too  often  sullied,  combined 
with  the  obligations  due  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  for 
her  refusal  to  plunge  him  once  more  into  the  same 
career  of  error,  the  Monarch  declared  himself  con- 
vinced, and  authorised  the  Bishop  to  announce  to  her 
the  offer  of  his  hand. 

Upon  this  occasion  the  Dauphin  for  the  first  time 
laid  aside  his  apathy,  and  asserted  himself  as  became 
the  son  of   a  great  Monarch.     He  no  sooner  ascer- 
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tained  the  fact  of  the  intended  marriage  than  he 
hastened  from  Meudon  to  Versailles,  and  presenting 
himself  in  the  Royal  chamber  at  an  hour  when  the 
King  was  not  accustomed  to  admit  any  one  to  his 
presence,  he  commenced  his  expostulations  as  a  re- 
spectful child,  and  terminated  them  as  the  heir  to  the 
throne ;  while,  unused  as  was  Louis  XIV.  to  any  op- 
position to  his  will,  the  arguments  of  the  young 
Prince  were  so  powerful,  and  involved  such  high  in- 
terests, that  he  consented  to  take  further  advice  ere  he 
carried  his  intention  into  effect.  The  difficulty  was, 
however,  whom  to  consult ;  and  as  the  Monarch 
urged  this  fact  with  some  querulousness,  the  Dauphin 
suggested  that  he  should  demand  the  opinions  of  the 
Abbe  Fenelon,  and  Louvois :  two  men  of  whose  zeal 
and  loyalty  he  had  in  numerous  circumstances  had 
ample  proof,  and  who  differed  alike  in  profession  and 
feeling. 

This  suggestion  was  followed;  and  both  Fenelon 
and  Louvois  protested  against  a  marriage  by  which 
the  personal  dignity  of  the  Monarch  and  the  interests 
of  the  nation  must  alike  be  compromised ;  when  the 
Dauphin,  proud  of  the  influence  which  he  had  for  the 
first  time  exerted  over  the  mind  of  his  father,  and 
satisfied  with  the  promise  he  received  from  his  own 
lips  that  the  marriage  should  not  take  place,  returned 
to  Meudon,  where  he  passed  a  fortnight  in  the  happy 
conviction  that  it  had  been  a  mere  caprice,  which  had 
terminated  as  idly  as  it  had  commenced ;  while  the 
Abbe  and  the  Minister  alike  congratulated  themselves 
on  the  happy  result  of  their  arguments  ;  the  first  little 
suspecting  that  his  court  favour  was  thenceforth  at  an 
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end  ;  or  the  second,  if  the  evidence  of  St.  Simon  be 
worthy  of  credence,  that  his  ill-omened  interference 
on  that  occasion  would  ultimately  cost  him  his  life. 

The  first  doubt  of  his  entire  success  which  was 
forced  upon  the  mind  of  the  Dauphin  was,  however, 
engendered  by  a  proposal  officially  made  to  him,  that 
if  he  would  consent  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the 
projected  marriage,  an  illegitimate  daughter,  to  whom 
he  was  fondly  attached,  should  be  immediately  legiti- 
mated ;  but  even  this  voluntary  concession  failed  to 
produce  any  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  Prince. 

"  Return  to  those  who  intrusted  you  with  this  hu- 
miliating compromise,"  he  said  proudly ;  "  and  tell 
them  that  I  do,  and  always  shall,  regard  them  as  the 
most  implacable  enemies  of  France,  and  of  the  glory 
of  her  Monarch.  If  I  am  ever  unfortunate  enough  to 
become  their  master,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  give 
them  cause  to  repent  their  audacity  in  striving  to  make 
me  favourable  to  their  plot,  by  offering  to  legitimatise 
my  daughter ;  and  if  the  affection  which  I  bear  her 
were  capable  of  inducing  me  to  such  an  act  of  mad- 
ness, I  would  pray  to  God,  on  my  bended  knees,  at  this 
very  moment  to  deprive  me  of  her  rather  than  suffer 
me  to  sanction  so  glaring  an  impropriety.  Leave 
the  room,  and  never  again  venture  into  my  presence." 
The  resolute  opposition  of  the  Dauphin  appeared  to 
render  all  further  idea  of  the  marriage  impossible, 
when  a  slight  indisposition,  by  which  Madame  de 
Maintenon  was  for  a  few  days  confined  to  her  bed,  and 
an  incident  consequent  upon  that  indisposition,  deter- 
mined Louis  XIV.  to  conclude  it  without  further  refer- 
ence either  to  his  family  or  his  Ministers. 
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It  chanced  that  Daquin,  the  physician  of  the  lady, 
entered  the  apartment  during  one  of  the  frequent 
visits  of  the  King ;  and  being  desired  to  act  as  though 
he  were  not  present,  proceeded  to  question  his  patient 
upon  the  several  symptoms  of  her  ailment ;  after  which 
he  inquired  if  he  were  not  correct  in  assuming  that 
she  was  likely  to  become  a  mother  ? 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  indignation  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  at  such  an  inquiry.  "  Begone,  sir  !  " 
she  cried  angrily,  as  she  raised  herself  upon  her  elbow ; 
"  begone  instantly,  and  never  let  me  see  your  face 
again  in  my  apartment !  " 

"  Nor  at  my  Court,"  added  the  equally  offended 
Monarch. 

"  Such,  sir,"  murmured  the  invalid,  as  the  bewildered 
and  mortified  physician  disappeared,  and  she  herself 
fell  back  upon  her  pillow,  veiling  her  burning  cheek 
with  her  hand — "  such  is  the  result  of  my  error.  In- 
nocent as  I  may  be  in  my  own  eyes,  the  world  does 
not  acquit  me ;  and  I  had  no  right  to  visit  its  mistake 
upon  that  incautious  man  ;  he  merely  judged  of  me 
by  report — and  that  report  condemned  me." 

"  It  shall  do  so  no  longer,"  said  the  King,  firmly,  as 
he  rose  and  left  the  room. 

A  deep  snow  was  falling ;  and  the  wind,  which 
drove  it  heavily  against  the  casements  of  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace,  was  roaring  in  the  wide  chimney,  and 
detaching  a  few  slates  from  the  ancient  roof  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, when  a  loud  knocking  at  the  entrance-gate  of 
the  primate's  residence  suddenly  echoed  through  the 
vast  apartment  in  which  he  was  just  listlessly  con- 
cluding a  game  at  chess  with  his  almoner,  and  at  in- 
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tervals  pitying  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  wayfarers 
who  were  exposed  to  the  inclement  weather.  In  a 
few  instants  the  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  a  Court 
messenger  respectfully  presented  a  sealed  packet, 
which  M.  de  Paris  hastily  opened  ;  and  having  perused 
the  contents,  he  dismissed  the  courier  with  the  simple 
words,  "  That  is  sufficient "  ;  upon  which  the  func- 
tionary withdrew  ;  and,  as  he  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  the  primate  turned  to  the  almoner,  and  said 
quietly,  "  Prepare,  sir,  if  you  please,  a  green  vestment ; 
mark  the  missal  at  the  article  de  matrimonii*  ;  put 
everything  necessary  into  a  carriage,  get  into  it  your- 
self, and  wait  for  me." 

The  clock  of  the  Cathedral  struck  eleven  as  the  car- 
riage left  the  portal  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace ;  and 
at  half-past  twelve  M.  de  Harlay  and  his  almoner 
reached  the  gate  of  the  Chateau  of  Versailles,  where 
Bontems  was  awaiting  them,  who  had  no  sooner  con- 
vinced himself  of  the  identity  of  the  visitors  than  he 
conducted  them  across  the  marble  court  to  the  private 
closet  of  the  King,  where  they  found  Madame  de 
Maintenon  in  full  dress,  with  Louis  XIV.  standing  be- 
side her,  while  a  few  paces  apart  stood  the  Marquis  de 
Montchevreuil  and  Pere  la  Chaise. 

As  the  eye  of  the  King  rested  upon  the  Archbishop, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  go  "  ;  and  taking  the  hand  of 
the  lady,  he  led  her  forward  through  the  long  suite  of 
rooms,  followed  by  the  other  actors  in  this  extraordi- 
nary scene,  who  moved  on  in  profound  silence,  thrown 
for  an  instant  into  broad  light  by  the  torch  carried  by 
Bontems,  and  then  suddenly  lost  in  the  deep  darkness 
beyond  its  influence.     Nothing  was  to  be  heard  as  the 
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bridal  party  proceeded,  save  the  muffled  sound  of  their 
footsteps,  deadened  by  the  costly  carpets  over  which 
they  trod;  but  it  was  remarked  that,  as  the  light 
flashed  for  an  instant  across  the  portraits  of  his  family 
which  clothed  the  walls,  Louis  XIV.  glanced  eagerly 
and  somewhat  nervously  upon  them,  as  though  he 
dreaded  the  rebuke  of  some  stern  eye  or  haughty  lip, 
for  the  weakness  of  which  he  was  about  to  become 
guilty. 

And  that  some  such  feeling  of  morbid  apprehension 
had  indeed  fastened  upon  his  imagination  was  made 
manifest  by  the  fact,  that,  upon  entering  the  old 
chapel,  which  had  been  lighted  up  for  the  ceremony, 
the  King  gazed  earnestly  for  an  instant  upon  the  last 
portrait  that  had  been  suspended  there,  and  which  was 
that  of  Maria  Theresa  ;  and  Bontems,  who  chanced  to 
be  at  his  elbow,  overheard  him  murmur  to  himself, 
"  Have  I  seen  aright  ?  She  seemed  to  look  angrily 
upon  me."  * 

The  individuals  collected  about  the  altar  were  Pere 
la  Chaise,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Montchevreuil,  Louvois,  the  Marquis 
de  Chamarante,  Bontems,  valet-de-chambre  to  the 
King,  and  Mademoiselle  Nanon,  the  favourite  attend- 
ant of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

According  to  St.  Simon,  Louvois  had  only  con- 
sented to  be  present  on  the  express  condition  that  the 
marriage  should  never  be  publicly  declared ;  but  be 
this  as  it  may,  he  acted  conjointly  with  M.  de  Montche- 
vreuil as  its  official  witness.  A  temporary  altar  had 
been  erected  in  the  King's  cabinet ;  and  he  no  sooner 

*  Chroniques  de  l'CEil  de  Boeuf. 
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entered,  leading  Madame  de  Maintenon  by  the  hand, 
and  knelt  down  beside  her,  than  Pore  la  Chaise  cele- 
brated the  mass,  while  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  pre- 
sented the  marriage  rings,  and  finally  pronounced  the 
benediction  ;  after  which  the  nuptial  party  departed 
for  the  Chateau  de  Maintenon. 

On  the  morrow  all  Versailles  and  the  Capital  rang 
with  the  astounding  news — Louis  XIV.  had  become 
the  husband  of  the  widow  Scarron  ! 

On  her  return  to  the  palace  Madame  de  Maintenon 
took  possession  of  a  magnificent  suite  of  apartments 
which  had  been  expressly  prepared  for  her  ;  and  al- 
though she  retained  her  liveries,  she  thenceforward  ap- 
peared only  in  the  carriage  of  the  King,  where  she 
occupied  the  seat  formerly  sacred  to  the  Queen.  In 
private  she  received  the  honours  due  to  Royalty,  and 
was  addressed  as  "  Your  Majesty"  ;  while  the  Monarch, 
whenever  he  had  occasion  to  mention  her,  designated 
her  simply,  Madame. 

It  is  singular  that  Madame  de  Montespan,  even 
hating  her  as  she  did,  should  assert  that  although  the 
King  was  anxious  to  declare  their  marriage,  Madame 
de  Maintenon  constantly  refused  to  permit  it ;  "  and 
by  this  wise  and  prudent  conduct  reconciled  in  time 
even  those  who  had  been  the  most  hostile  to  the 
measure ;  "  *  while  St.  Simon  asserts,  on  the  contrary, 
that  she  was  greatly  disappointed  in  her  hope  of  entire 
recognition  as  Queen  of  France,  and  affords  such  detail 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  compelled  to  yield  belief  to  his 
statement. 

A  few  days  after  this  quasi-royal  marriage  Madame 

*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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de  Montespan,  having  partially  recovered  her  health, 
removed  to  her  residence  at  Petit-Bourg,  where  she 
was  immediately  assailed  by  the  whole  of  her  family, 
who  hastened  to  impress  upon  her  the  necessity  of 
losing  no  more  time  in  paying  her  respects  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon  as  the  wife  of  the  Monarch,  if  not  for 
her  own  sake  at  least  for  theirs,  who  must  inevitably 
be  compromised  by  any  mark  of  disrespect  on  her 
part.  Repugnant  as  was  such  a  humiliation  to  her 
natural  haughtiness,  as  well  as  to  her  outraged  feel- 
ings, she  was  unable  to  contend  against  their  united 
representations,  and  at  length  consented  to  gratify  their 
wishes,  in  pursuance  of  which  she  appeared  for  the 
last  time  at  the  palace  of  Versailles,  in  a  gorgeous  robe 
of  gold  and  silver  tissue,  looped  with  jewels. 

As  she  entered  the  apartment,  the  King,  who  was 
seated  near  a  table,  rose  for  an  instant,  and  bowed 
graciously,  after  which  he  reseated  himself,  while  she 
made  the  three  courtesies,  with  a  pause  between  each, 
which  were  at  that  period  customary  at  every  Court 
presentation ;  and  thus  gradually  approached  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  who  occupied  a  large  armchair  covered 
with  rich  brocade.  She  did  not  rise,  both  etiquette 
and  the  presence  of  the  King  rendering  such  a  con- 
descension impossible ;  but  she  flushed  perceptibly,  as 
she  motioned  her  visitor  to  a  tabouret  which  stood  near 
her,  and  began  to  speak  to  her  of  Petit-Bourg,  of  her 
health,  and  of  her  children ;  remarking,  with  a  smile, 
that  she  would  confide  a  secret  to  her ;  which  was  no 
less  than  that  the  Prince  de  Conde  had  already  asked 
the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de  Nantes  for  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  his  grandson,  and  had  promised  that  of  his 
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granddaughter  to  the  Duke  of  Maine;  and  that  in 
two  or  three  years  they  should  see  these  desirable  mar- 
riages  accomplished. 

This  perhaps  well-intentioned  confidence  did  not 
tend  to  reconcile  Madame  de  Montespan  to  the  part 
which  she  was  then  playing.  With  all  her  faults,  she 
had  been  tenderly  attached  to  her  children,  and  she 
now  learned  their  future  destiny  from  a  stranger.  The 
tabouret  had  only  wounded  her  pride ;  the  sense  forced 
upon  her  of  her  utter  isolation  and  bereavement,  drove 
the  iron  into  her  heart ;  and  after  a  few  more  painful 
efforts  at  composure,  she  rose  from  her  incommodious 
seat,  and  with  a  repetition  of  stately  reverences  with- 
drew from  this  scene  of  mental  suffering. 

As  she  passed  through  the  saloons  which  separated 
the  reception-room  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  from 
the  grand  staircase,  she  found  them  crowded  with 
courtiers,  all  of  whom  were  known  to  her,  but  by  few  of 
whom  she  was  apparently  recognised ;  and  hastening 
to  her  own  apartments,  of  which  she  still  retained  the 
keys,  she  threw  herself  upon  a  sofa,  and  sent  to  sum- 
mon the  Duke  of  Maine ;  for  her  woman-heart  was  at 
length  completely  crushed,  and  she  longed  to  listen 
for  a  moment  to  the  voice  of  affection  and  sympathy- 

But  her  hour  of  retribution  was  come :  Louis 
Auguste  de  Bourbon  saw  in  the  soul-stricken  woman 
before  him,  not  the  mother  whom  he  was  bound  to 
honour,  but  the  discarded  favourite  whose  intimacy 
could  induce  neither  profit  nor  advantage ;  and  she 
felt  that  it  was  so  as  he  approached  her  without  one 
sign  of  emotion,  coldly  remarking,  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  again  ;  we  were  about  to  write." 
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The  cup  was  full.  The  Marchioness  released  her 
son  from  his  attendance ;  turned  a  long  look  on  the 
magnificence  which  she  was  about  to  abandon  for- 
ever ;  and  summoned  her  carriage,  from  whose  win- 
dow she  saw  the  King,  as  she  traversed  the  marble 
court,  standing  in  a  balcony  to  watch  her  departure.* 

*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 


CHAPTER  VII 

One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Louis  XIV.— Exclamation  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon. 


WE  have  already  alluded  to  the  stringent  and  un- 
interrupted etiquette  established  by  Louis 
XIV.  at  Versailles ;  but  we  feel  that  we  should  not 
fulfil  our  duty  as  faithful  chroniclers  of  the  French 
Court  in  the  seventeenth  century  did  we  not  present 
to  our  readers  the  detail  of  a  day's  observances,  and  by 
so  doing  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  monotonous 
and  trivial  restraints  imposed  upon  himself  and  all 
about  him  by  the  vanity  of  the  "  Great  Monarch." 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  oven  renewed  the  wood  in  the  chamber 
of  the  King,  the  under-valets  softly  opened  the  shut- 
ters, carried  away  the  collation,*  the  mortar,t  and  the 
taper,;};  which  had  been  burning  throughout  the  night, 

♦The  collation,  or  in-case,  was  a  repast  prepared  in  case  the  King 
should  require  refreshment  during  the  night.  It  generally  consisted 
of  a  bowl  of  soup,  a  cold  roasted  chicken,  bread,  wine,  and  water  ; 
and  an  enamelled  drinking-cup. 

|  The  mortar  was  a  small  silver  vessel,  which  owed  its  name  to  its 
peculiar  form,  and  which  was  filled  with  water,  on  whose  surface 
floated  a  mould  of  yellow  wax,  weighing  half  a  pound,  with  a  cotton 
wick  in  the  centre. 

\  The  taper,  which  was  also  left  alight  throughout  the  night,  was 
placed  in  a  silver  candlestick,  standing  upon  the  floor  in  a  bason  of  the 
same  metal. 
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and  removed  the  watch-bed*  The  first  valet-de- 
chambre,  who  had,  meanwhile,  dressed  himself  in  an 
anteroom,  then  entered,  and  remained  silently  beside 
the  Royal  couch  until  the  hands  of  the  timepiece 
pointed  to  the  half  hour  ;  when  he  awoke  the  Monarch, 
and  immediately  passed  into  the  waiting-room  to  an- 
nounce that  he  no  longer  slept.  An  attendant  there- 
upon opened  the  two  battants  of  the  door,  when  the 
Dauphin  and  his  sons,  Monsieur,  and  the  Duke  of 
Chartres,  who  awaited  this  signal,  entered  to  inquire 
how  the  King  had  passed  the  night.  They  were  fol- 
lowed, after  the  interval  of  a  moment,  by  the  Duke  of 
Maine,  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber,  and  the  Grand-master  of  the  robes,  and 
these  were  succeeded  by  the  first  valet  of  the  ward- 
robe, followed  by  several  officers  bearing  the  Royal 
vestments.  Fagon,  the  first  physician,  and  Telier,  the 
head  surgeon,  had  also  the  privilege  of  the  entree  by 
virtue  of  their  office. 

Bontems  f  then  poured  into  the  hands  of  the  King 
a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  wine,  holding  beneath  them  a 
plate  of  enamelled  silver,  and  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber  presented  the  holy  water,  with  which  the 
Monarch  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  brow  and 
breast.  This  done,  the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of 
Maine  approached  the  bed,  to  inquire  how  his  Majesty 
had  slept,  and  the  King,  as  he  replied,  asked  in  his 
turn  of  the  latter  after  the  health  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  ;  then,  still  in  his  bed,  he  recited  the  short 
office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  no  sooner  ter- 

*  The  watch-bed  was  occupied  by  the  head  valet-de-chambre. 
■(■  Head  valet-de-chambre. 
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minuted  than  M.  do  St.  Quentin  displayed  a  collection 
of  wigs,  from  which  Louis  XIV.  selected  that  which 
he  intended  to  wear.  When  he  at  length  rose,  the 
fust  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  put  on  his  dressing- 
gown,  which  was  always  composed  of  some  rich  ma- 
terial ;  Quentin  presented  the  wig,  which  Louis  ad- 
justed with  his  own  hands,  and  Bontems  drew  on  his 
stockings,  and  placed  near  him  his  slippers  of  embroid- 
ered velvet.  The  King  had  no  sooner  thrust  his  feet 
into  these  than  he  again  crossed  himself  with  the  holy 
water,  emerged  from  behind  the  balustrade  which  in- 
closed the  bed,  and  seated  himself  in  another  large 
armchair  which  was  placed  beside  the  fireplace,  when 
he  demanded  the  First  Entree.* 

The  principal  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  immediately 
repeated  in  a  loud  voice,  "  The  first  entree  /  "  and  an 
attendant  stationed  near  the  door  then  admitted  those 
who  were  privileged  to  assist  at  the  petit  lever.~\ 

The  King  only  shaved  every  second  day ;  on  which 

*  Until  the  year  1789  this  name  was  given  to  the  familiar  receptions 
which  took  place  daily  in  the  apartments  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  Royal  Family  of  France.  There  were  three  descriptions  of  entrie  : 
the  familiar  entree  took  place  when  the  King  awoke,  and  was  accorded 
only  to  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  occasionally  to  certain  great  nobles. 
Foreign  Princes,  Ambassadors,  Dukes  and  peers,  Spanish  Grandees, 
etc.,  were  admitted  to  the  great  or  little  entries,  which  differed  only  in 
the  hours  at  which  they  were  held.  The  great  officers  of  the  Crown, 
and  of  the  King's  household,  were  also  privileged  to  be  present. 
There  was,  moreover,  the  entrie  of  the  cabinet,  open  to  the  great 
almoner,  the  King's  equerries,  the  Captains  of  the  Body-Guard,  the 
Swiss  Guards,  the  Gendarmes,  and  all  the  Ministers  without  distinc- 
tion. The  entries  were  conducted  with  the  same  ceremony  at  the 
Courts  of  the  Dauphin,  the  Queen,  and  the  Princes  and  Princesses  of 
the  Blood. 

f  This  term  signifies  the  less  formal  reception  accorded  to  the  more 
especial  favourites  of  the  Monarch,  and  involved  less  ceremony  than 
the  grand  lever,  by  which  it  was  succeeded. 
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occasions,  while  an  attendant  prepared  the  water,  and 
held  the  bason,  Quentin  removed  the  Royal  beard,  and 
afterwards  washed  the  parts  upon  which  he  had  oper- 
ated with  a  soft  sponge  saturated  with  spirits  of  wine 
and  water.  The  King  wiped  his  face  himself,  while 
Bontems  held  the  looking-glass. 

At  the  moment  in  which  the  master  of  the  robes 
approached  to  dress  him,  the  King  demanded  his 
chamber,  or  Grande  Entree,  upon  which  three  of  his 
principal  attendants  took  up  their  position  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  apartment,  attended  by  several  valets-de- 
chambre  and  door-keepers  of  the  cabinet;  admission 
to  the  grand  lever  being  a  signal  favour  for  which 
even  Princes  occasionally  sighed  for  a  considerable 
time  in  vain ;  while  the  greatest  precaution  was  ob- 
served to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  any  unprivileged 
person.  Thus,  as  each  individual  presented  himself, 
his  name  was  whispered  to  the  first  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamber, who  repeated  it  to  the  King.  When  the 
Monarch  made  no  reply,  the  visitor  was  admitted,  and 
the  Duke  walked  back  to  his  station  near  the  fireplace, 
whence  he  marshalled  the  newcomers  to  their  several 
places,  in  order  to  prevent  their  pressing  too  closely 
about  his  Majesty.  Princes  and  Governors,  Marshals 
and  Peers,  were  alike  subjected  to  this  tedious  and 
somewhat  humiliating  ceremony,  from  which  three  in- 
dividuals alone  were  excepted ;  and  these  three  were 
Racine,  Boileau,  and  Mansard,  who,  on  their  arrival  at 
the  guarded  door,  simply  scratched  against  the  panel, 
when  the  huissier  threw  back  the  battant,  and  they 
stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Monarch. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  was  occupied  in  dressing  him- 
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self.  A  valet  of  the  wardrobe  delivered  to  a  gentle- 
man of  the  chamber  the  socks  and  garters,  which  he, 
in  his  turn,  presented  to  the  Monarch,  who  drew  on 
the  former  himself;  a  second  then  handed  the  haut-de- 
cJiausses,  to  which  his  silk  stockings  were  attached ; 
and  a  third  put  on  his  shoes,  and  clasped  their  diamond 
buckles.  Two  pages,  habited  in  crimson  velvet,  over- 
laid with  gold  and  silver  lace,  then  removed  the 
slippers,  while  the  King  adjusted  his  garters,  which 
were  also  buckled  with  diamonds.* 

The  Royal  breakfast  succeeded.  Two  officers  of  the 
buttery  entered,  one  carrying  a  loaf  on  an  enamelled 
salver,  and  the  other  a  folded  napkin,  between  two 
plates  of  the  like  description  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Royal  cupbearer  presented  to  the  first  Lord  a  vase 
of  gold-enamel,  into  which  he  poured  a  small  quantity 
of  wine  and  water,  which  was  tasted  by  a  second  cup- 
bearer; the  vase  was  then  rinsed,  and  offered  to  the 
King  upon  a  gold  saucer;  and  he  had  no  sooner 
drank,  than  the  Dauphin,  giving  his  hat  and  gloves  to 
the  first  Lord  in  waiting,  took  the  napkin,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Monarch  to  wipe  his  lips. 

When  he  had  finished  his  frugal  repast,  Louis  XIV. 
threw  off  his  dressing-gown,  and  while  one  of  the 
higher  attendants  withdrew  his  night-shirt  by  the  left 
sleeve,  Bontems  held  the  other.  The  latter  then  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  the  Monarch  the  reliquary 
which  he  wore  about  his  neck,  and  transferred  it  to 

*  Although  the  King,  without  an  absolute  disregard  of  etiquette, 
was  at  liberty  to  put  on  his  garters  with  his  own  hands,  he  was  not 
free  to  take  them  off  at  night ;  and,  while  it  was  the  admitted  privilege 
of  the  head  valet-de-chambre  to  unclasp  that  of  the  right  leg,  an  in- 
ferior attendant  was  permitted  to  remove  the  other. 
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one  of  his  subordinates,  who  carried  it  to  the  King's 
closet,  where  he  remained  to  guard  it.  The  Royal 
shirt,  which  had,  meanwhile,  been  warmed,  was  then 
given  to  the  first  Lord,  and  the  Dauphin,  once  more 
disembarrassing  himself  of  his  hat  and  gloves,  ap- 
proached and  presented  it  to  the  King.  A  Marquis 
then  assisted  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hant-de- 
chausses,  and  a  Duke  adjusted  the  inner  waistcoat. 

Two  valets  of  the  wardrobe  next  brought  forward 
the  Royal  sword,  the  vest,  and  the  blue  ribbon ;  when 
some  man  of  high  rank  buckled  on  the  sword,  assisted 
in  putting  on  the  vest,  and  flung  over  it  a  scarf  with 
the  ribbon  to  which  were  attached  the  cross  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  diamonds,  and  the  cross  of  St.  Louis 
tied  with  red.  The  King  then  drew  on  his  under  coat, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Grand-Master  of  the  robes, 
adjusted  his  cravat  of  rich  lace,  which  was  folded  round 
his  neck  by  a  favourite  courtier,  and,  finally,  emptied 
into  the  pockets  of  the  loose  outer  coat,  which  was 
presented  to  him  for  that  purpose,  the  contents  of 
those  which  he  had  worn  on  the  previous  day.  He 
then  received  two  handkerchiefs  of  costly  point  from 
another  attendant,  by  whom  they  were  carried  on  an 
enamelled  saucer  of  an  oval  shape,  called  salve,  and  his 
toilet  once  completed,  Louis  XIV.  returned  to  the 
ruelle  of  his  bed,  where  he  knelt  down  upon  two 
cushions,  already  prepared  for  him,  and  said  his 
prayers,  all  the  Bishops  and  Cardinals  entering  within 
the  balustrade  in  his  suite,  and  reciting  their  devotional 
exercises  in  a  suppressed  voice. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  prayer,  the  King  received 
such  of  the  foreign  Ambassadors  as  required  an  audience. 
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When  the  Monarch  was  indisposed,  or  was  under- 
going  medical  treatment,  which  he  did  regularly  every 
month,  he  received,  in  his  bed,  all  the  persons  to 
w  horn  he  felt  disposed  to  accord  so  great  an  honour, 
the  most  distinguished  or  intimate  being  ranged  in 
two  rows  on  either  side;  but  this  favour  was  never 
granted  save  to  individuals  of  high  birth,  of  great 
reputation,  or  formally  invited  by  himself.* 

From  his  chamber  Louis  XIV.  passed  into  his  cabi- 
net, where  he  found,  or  was  followed  by  all  who  had 
the  right  of  entrance ;  and  where  he  issued  his  orders 
for  the  day.f  This  done,  every  one  retired,  save  the 
legitimatised  Princes,  MM.  d'Montchevreuil  and  d'O., 
their  former  Governors,  Mansard,  and  the  Marquis 
d'Antin,  the  son  of  Madame  de  Montespan.  The  in- 
terval which  ensued  must  have  afforded  alike  repose 
and  satisfaction  to  the  Monarch,  as  well  as  profitable 
amusement  to  the  members  of  his  family,  for  it  was 
then  that  they  discussed  plans,  buildings,  and  gardens  ; 
and  the  King  terminated  the  conversation  only  when 
compelled  to  do  so  by  public  business.  During  this 
time  the  Court  awaited  the  reappearance  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  the  great  gallery,  the  Captain  of  the  Guard 
alone  being  seated  near  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  where 
he  was  informed  when  the  King  was  ready  to  attend 
mass,  at  which  his  private  band  sang  an  anthem. 

During  his   progress  to  the  chapel  every  one  ad- 

*  In  17 14,  the  First  President  de  Novion  having  approached  the 
bed  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  indisposed,  the  Duke  of  Aumont,  first 
Gentleman  of  the  Chamber,  drew  him  back  by  his  gown,  exclaiming  : 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?  Retire  immediately  ;  persons  of  your  de- 
scription do  not  enter  within  the  balustrade  unless  summoned  by  the 
King." 

]  Versailles  Ancien  et  Moderne. 
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dressed  him  who  desired  the  privilege,  it  being  merely 
necessary  to  intimate  such  a  wish  to  the  Captain  of 
the  Guard,  and  even  this  formality  was  dispensed  with 
where  the  individuals  were  persons  of  high  rank.  On 
his  return  from  the  mass,  the  King  entered  the  Coun- 
cil-Chamber, and  at  one  o'clock  he  dined. 

The  dinner  was  always  au  petit  convert,  that  is,  the 
King  dined  alone  in  his  own  chamber,  at  a  square 
table  placed  opposite  the  centre  window,  where  three 
courses  and  a  dessert  were  regularly  served,  Louis 
XIV.  being  constitutionally  a  great  eater.  When  the 
table  was  laid,  the  courtiers  entered,  and  the  first  Gen- 
tleman of  the  Chamber  announced  to  the  King  that 
the  dinner  was  served;  the  Monarch  then  took  his 
seat,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Grand-Chamberlain, 
was  waited  on  by  the  same  functionary.  Sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  the  Dauphin,  and  subsequently  the 
Dauphin  and  his  sons,  were  present  at  the  petit  convert, 
standing — nor  did  the  King  ever  invite  them  to  be 
seated — while,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  same  cere- 
mony was  observed  towards  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
and  the  Cardinals.  Monsieur  frequently  attended, 
presented  the  napkin,  and  remained  standing  like  the 
rest,  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments,  during 
which  he  continued  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  Grand- 
Chamberlain,  the  King  inquired  if  he  would  not  be 
seated ;  upon  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  made  a  pro- 
found bow,  and  his  Royal  brother  desired  that  a  seat 
should  be  brought  for  him.  This  seat  was  a  stool, 
which  was  placed  behind  the  chair  of  the  Monarch ; 
but,  nevertheless,  Monsieur  remained  standing  until 
the  King  repeated,  "  Be  seated,  brother  ; "  upon  which 
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the  Duke  availed  himself  of  the  permission  accorded 
to  him,  and  retained  his  position  until  the  termination 
of  the  repast,  when  he  once  more  presented  the  nap- 
kin, and  thus  completed  his  duties. 

No  lady  was  ever  admitted  to  the  petit  convert  save 
Madame  de  Lamothe,  the  wife  of  the  Marshal,  who 
had  retained  this  privilege  from  her  former  appoint- 
ment of  Governess  to  the  children  of  France ;  but  it 
was  one  of  which  she  seldom  availed  herself.  Im- 
mediately that  she  appeared,  however,  a  stool  was 
placed  for  her,  from  the  fact  of  her  being  patented  a 
Duchess. 

The  grands  converts  were  extremely  rare,  and  were 
generally  held  at  Fontainebleau,  upon  occasions  of 
ceremony. 

On  rising  from  table  the  King  paused  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  saloon,  to  afford  the  persons  of  rank 
who  might  desire  to  address  him,  an  opportunity  of  so 
doing,  before  he  returned  to  his  cabinet ;  after  which 
he  entered,  and  the  door  was  instantly  closed.  Then 
it  was  that  he  again  devoted  a  short  interval  to  his 
natural  children,  and  the  members  of  his  household, 
and  received  the  Dauphin  when  he  had  not  presented 
himself  at  the  lever.  Having  done  this  he  fed  his 
dogs,  and  amused  himself  for  a  time  by  playing  with 
them ;  after  which  he  demanded  his  wardrobe,  and 
changed  his  dress  before  the  small  number  of  courtiers 
whom  the  first  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber  had  thought 
proper  to  admit ;  and  this  was  no  sooner  accom- 
plished, than  he  left  the  palace  by  a  private  staircase, 
in  order  to  reach  his  carriage,  which  awaited  him  in 
the  marble  court. 
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Louis  XIV.  was  not  only  partial  to  the  open  air, 
but  it  was  to  him  a  necessary  of  life,  for  when  he  was 
long  deprived  of  it  he  suffered  painfully  from  head- 
ache, an  infirmity  which  he  attributed  to  the  inordi- 
nate use  of  perfumes  in  which  his  mother,  Anne  of 
Austria,  had  constantly  indulged ;  and  to  which  he 
had  imbibed  so  strong  an  antipathy,  that  those  who 
approached  his  person  were  compelled  to  forego  a 
luxury  at  that  period  appreciated  almost  beyond  any 
other.  This  great  craving  for  fresh  air,  had  rendered 
the  Monarch  almost  insensible  to  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature to  which  he  was  necessarily  exposed;  he 
cared  neither  for  heat,  cold,  nor  rain,  and  it  required 
that  the  weather  should  be  bad  indeed  for  him  to 
forego  his  exercise,  which  consisted  either  in  stag- 
hunting,  shooting,  or  overlooking  his  workmen.  Oc- 
casionally, also,  he  drove  out,  accompanied  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Court,  to  whom  he  gave  picnics  in  the 
forests  of  Marly  or  Fontainebleau.  For  these  parties 
none  were  eligible  unless  expressly  invited,  save  the 
principal  officers  of  his  household ;  but  even  on  the 
occasions  when  these  little  fetes  were  held  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Versailles,  or  in  those  of  the  Trianon,  the 
King  alone  wore  his  hat. 

At  Marly,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  Monarch  went 
there  unaccompanied  by  his  female  Court,  all  were  at 
liberty  to  follow  him,  to  join  him,  or  to  quit  him  as 
they  pleased ;  and  that  palace,  to  which  Louis  XIV. 
avowedly  retired  to  escape  from  the  etiquette  of  Ver- 
sailles, also  possessed  another  privilege.  The  King  no 
sooner  left  the  State  apartments  than  he  said,  "  Your 
hats,  gentlemen  ;  "  upon  which  courtiers,  officers  of  the 
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Guard,  architects,  and  builders,  obeyed  him  by  cover- 
in*;  their  heads.  The  hunt  had  also  its  immunity,  for 
one  invitation  sufficed,  and  the  same  indulgence  was 
extended  to  the  Royal  card  tables.  The  King  was 
partial  to  high  play,  and  fond  of  seeing  it  constantly 
going  forward.  In  the  principal  saloon  the  lansquenet 
was  the  leading  game  ;  but  in  the  others  all  were  in- 
discriminately permitted. 

On  returning  from  the  drive  the  King  again  changed 
his  dress,  and  remained  for  a  short  time  in  his  Cabinet; 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  the  apartments  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  where  he  remained  until  ten  o'clock, 
which  was  the  hour  of  supper,  when  the  house-steward 
on  duty,  wand  in  hand,  gave  notice  to  the  Captain  of 
the  Guard  who  occupied  the  antechamber,  and  who, 
throwing  open  the  door,  announced  that  the  King  was 
served. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  Louis  XIV.  walked 
to  the  supper-room.  During  the  interval  the  officers 
had  made  the  preparations ;  that  is,  they  had  tasted 
the  bread  and  salt,  and  tried  the  plates,  the  fork,  the 
spoon,  the  knife,  and  the  toothpicks  of  the  King.  The 
meats  had  been  brought  in  (according  to  the  cere- 
monial decreed  by  the  Court  ordinance  of  the  7th  of 
January,  1681),  preceded  by  two  guards,  a  huissier,  an 
officer  of  the  pantry,  the  controller  general,  a  controller 
of  the  buttery,  and  an  equerry  of  the  kitchen,  followed 
by  two  other  guards,  to  prevent  all  contact  with  the 
Royal  food. 

This  done,  Louis  XIV.  in  his  turn,  preceded  by 
the  house-steward  and  two  ushers,  bearing  flam- 
beaux,   advanced    and  took  his  seat    in    front    of  his 
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nef*  and  his  cadenas  ;  f  and  looking  around  him,  found 
himself  surrounded  by  all  the  Princes  and  Princesses  of 
France,  accompanied,  in  latter  years,  by  their  children ; 
and,  moreover,  a  numerous  circle  of  courtiers  and  ladies. 
He  immediately  desired  the  Princes  and  Princesses  to 
take  their  seats ;  and  they  had  no  sooner  done  so, 
than  six  noblemen  stationed  themselves  at  each  end  of 
the  table,  in  order  to  wait  upon  the  King,  and  to  re- 
new the  trial  of  the  meats.  When  the  King  wished  to 
drink  the  cup-bearer  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Drink  for  the 
King." 

The  principal  officers  of  the  cellar  made  a  profound 
bow,  approached  with  an  enamelled  cup  and  two  de- 
canters upon  a  salver,  and  tasted  the  liquids  ;  the 
King  then  drank,  and  the  officials,  with  a  second  salu- 
tation, replaced  the  decanters  upon  the  sideboard. 
When  he  had  supped  the  Monarch  rose,  and  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  guests.  Two 
guards  and  an  usher  led  the  way ;  and  the  King,  fol- 
lowed by  all  who  had  been  present  at  the  repast,  pro- 
ceeded to  his  bedchamber.  On  entering,  he  remained 
leaning  for  a  few  minutes  against  the  balustrade  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  ;  and  then,  after  bowing  to  the  ladies, 
passed  into  his  cabinet,  where  he  gave  the  watchword 
to  the  Captain  of  the  Guard.  When  this  was  done, 
all  the  Royal  family  entered  in  their  turn  ;  the  King 
occupied  one  armchair,  and  Monsieur  a  second,  but 
the  Dauphin  remained  standing  as  well  as  the  other 
Princes.     The  Princesses  were  all  seated  upon  stools, 

*  The  nef  was  a  species  of  gold  or  enamelled  vase,  in  which  the 
linen  was  inclosed. 

f  The  cadenas  was  a  casket  containing  the  knife,  fork,  etc. 
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and  the  ladies  of  honour  were  in  waiting  in  the  coun- 
cil-closet which  adjoined  that  of  the  King. 

Towards  midnight  Louis  XIV.  rose,  and  again  went 
to  feed  his  dogs  ;  after  which  he  returned  and  took  his 
leave  for  the  night,  before  he  retired  to  his  chamber  to 
prayer.  The  petit  coucher  then  commenced,  to  which 
all  were  admitted  who  had  the  privilege  of  the  morning 
entries,  or  who  held  office ;  and  although  the  audience 
was  a  short  one,  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  moment 
chosen  by  those  who  had  a  favour  to  ask,  or  a  petition 
to  offer. 

All  had  previously  been  prepared  for  the  night- 
toilet  of  the  Monarch.  The  en-cas  had  been  deposited 
upon  the  sideboard,  the  armchair  wheeled  to  the  fire, 
and  the  dressing-gown  and  slippers  placed  near  it. 
The  barber  had  collected  the  napkins  and  the  combs  ; 
and  the  famous  candlestick,  with  its  two  wax-lights, 
by  which  the  courtiers  estimated  the  amount  of  their 
present  favour,  was  on  a  table  near  the  fauteuil.  When 
the  King  approached  the  chair,  he  gave  to  the  valet- 
de-chambre  his  watch  and  reliquary,  and  loosened  his 
blue  ribbon,  which  he  delivered  to  the  nobleman  in 
waiting,  together  with  his  waistcoat  and  cravat ;  he 
then  seated  himself,  and  the  first  valet-de-chambre,  as- 
sisted by  one  of  his  companions,  detached  his  garters, 
while  two  valets  of  the  wardrobe  removed  his  shoes, 
his  stockings,  and  haut-de-chausses,  and  a  couple  of 
pages  presented  his  slippers. 

This  done,  the  Dauphin  approached  with  the  night- 
shirt, which  had  previously  been  warmed  by  a  valet  of 
the  wardrobe,  and  the  first  valet-de-chambre  having 
lifted  the  candlestick  from  the  table,  the  King  indi- 
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cated  the  nobleman  who  was  to  have  the  honour  of 
lighting  him  to  bed,  which  was  no  sooner  decided  than 
the  doorkeeper  exclaimed  : 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  pass  out." 

The  whole  of  the  assistants  then  left  the  room,  save 
the  candle-bearer  and  the  physician ;  when  the  King 
decided  upon  the  dress  which  he  would  wear  on  the 
following  day,  got  into  bed,  and  made  a  sign  to  the 
physician  that  he  might  approach  and  ascertain  the 
state  of  his  health.  The  Monarch  was  then  finally 
left  alone  with  Bontems,  who  closed  his  curtains,  ex- 
tinguished the  tapers  in  the  candle-stick,  arranged  the 
night  lights,  and  took  possession  of  the  watch-bed !  * 

We  feel  all  the  puerility  of  these  details — all  the 
tedium  of  these  pompous  nothings ;  but  we  have 
deemed  it  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  Louis 
XIV.  as  he  really  was,  without  condemning  both  our- 
selves and  our  readers  to  the  weariness  of  this  monot- 
onous chapter. 

Well  might  Madame  de  Maintenon  exclaim,  in  a 
letter  to  her  brother,  written  in  1684 :  "  Save  those 
who  fill  the  highest  stations,  I  know  of  none  more  un- 
fortunate than  those  who  envy  them.  If  you  could 
only  form  an  idea  of  what  it  is  !  " 

*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle. 
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Interior  Economy  of  Madame  de  Main  tenon — Divisions  in  the 
Royal  Family— The  Palace  Etiquette— Madame  de  Maintenon 
Attempts  Her  Public  Recognition — Opposition  of  Louvois — 
The  Satires  of  Meudon— The  English  Letter— Death  of 
Charles  II.  of  England— The  Prince  of  Orange— Arrival  of 
James  II.  and  His  Queen  in  France— The  Duke  of  Lauzun — 
Munificence  of  Louis  XIV.— Mary  of  Modena— Indisposition 
of  Louis  XIV.— Restlessness  of  Madame  de  Montespan— 
Marriage  of  Mademoiselle  de  Nantes  and  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon Conde— The  Window  of  the  Trianon— The  Civil  War  in 
the  Cevennes— Fete  at  Versailles — Departure  of  the  Young 
Nobility  for  the  German  Army— Prince  Eugene— Imprudence 
of  Louvois — Intercepted  Letters— The  Princess  of  Conti — 
Mademoiselle  de  Chion  and  M.  de  Clermont — Death  of 
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WE  have  already  stated  that  immediately  upon 
her  marriage,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  being 
unable  to  bear  the  Royal  arms  upon  her  equipages, 
compromised  the  difficulty  by  suppressing  those  of 
Scarron,  and  carrying  only  her  own,  without,  how- 
ever, adopting  the  widow's  lozenge. 

The  apartments  which  were  prepared  for  her  at 
Versailles,  were  at  the  top  of  the  grand  staircase  op- 
posite to  those  of  the  King,  and  on  the  same  floor ; 
and  a  similar  arrangement  was  thenceforward  made  in 
every  palace  which  she  from  time  to  time  inhabited. 
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Moreover,  public  business  was  from  the  same  period 
transacted  constantly  in  her  apartment,  where  two 
armchairs  occupied  either  side  of  the  fireplace,  one 
for  the  Monarch,  and  the  other  for  herself;  while  two 
stools  stood  near,  one  intended  for  her  work-bag  and 
the  other  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Minister. 

During  the  discussions  which  ensued,  she  was  oc- 
cupied either  in  reading  or  with  her  tapestry-frame, 
and  consequently  heard  all  that  passed  between  the 
King  and  Louvois,  but  seldom  uttered  a  word,  save 
when  appealed  to  by  the  former,  and  even  then  gave 
her  opinion  guardedly,  appearing  to  take  little  inter- 
est in  what  was  going  forward  ;  although  it  was  soon 
known  that  she  had  previously  exposed  her  views 
upon  the  various  questions  to  the  Minister  in  private. 

As  regarded  her  social  relations,  she  never  paid 
visits  to  any  of  the  Princesses  of  the  Blood,  not  even 
to  Madame ;  nor  did  any  of  them  enter  her  apart- 
ments unless  summoned  to  an  audience — a  circum- 
stance which  was  so  rare  in  its  occurrence  that  it  al- 
ways became  the  gossip  of  the  Court.  Whenever  she 
desired  to  speak  to  the  daughters  of  the  King,  she 
sent  to  command  their  presence,  and  as  she  almost  in- 
variably did  so  in  order  to  express  her  displeasure  at 
some  imprudence  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  they 
always  obeyed  in  trembling,  and  left  her  in  tears. 
The  Duke  of  Maine,  alone,  was  free  to  come  and  go 
as  he  listed,  always  sure  of  an  affectionate  welcome, 
which  he  returned  as  warmly ;  for  from  his  earliest 
boyhood  he  had  loved  Madame  de  Maintenon  better 
than  any  other  person  upon  earth. 

From    the   period   of  the    King's    marriage,  those 
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divisions  commenced  in  the  Royal  family,  which  were 
destined  to  throw  so  deep  a  gloom  over  the  conclusion 
of  his  reign.  The  Dauphin  lived  entirely  at  Meudon, 
seldom  visited  Versailles,  and  never  again  passed  the 
night  there;  while  the  Monarch  could  not  conceal 
even  from  himself  the  painful  conviction  of  his  son's 
increasing  distaste  to  a  union  which  was  equally  un- 
palatable to  his  people.  Monseigneur,  indeed,  lost  no 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  sentiments  upon  the 
subject  to  those  about  him,  and  never  gratified  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  by  any  other  title  than  that  of 
"  my  absurd  stepmother  "  ;  a  pertinacity  of  bitterness 
which  deeply  wounded  the  King.  It  was  in  vain, 
however,  that  Louis  XIV.,  by  constantly  receiving 
company  in  the  apartments  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
endeavoured,  in  this  manner,  to  overcome  the  repug- 
nance of  Monsiegneur  to  his  stately  bride.  The 
Prince  resolutely  refused  to  the  last  to  regard  her  as 
the  wife  of  the  Monarch ;  and  even,  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  King  had  taken  him  by  the  arm,  trusting 
that  from  respect  he  would  not  venture  to  break  away 
from  him,  and  had  thus  led  him  to  the  threshold  of 
her  apartment,  he  no  sooner  saw  the  door  open  than, 
disengaging  his  arm,  he  made  a  profound  bow  and  in- 
stantly retired.  Thenceforward  the  very  name  of  the 
Dauphin  became  odious  to  Madame  de  Maintenon; 
but  this  fact  produced  no  effect  whatever  upon  the 
Prince. 

Madame,  in  her  turn,  disappeared  from  the  Court, 
and  passed  her  time  at  Fontainebleau,  where  she  reg- 
ularly spent  several  hours  each  day  in  writing  those 
witty  and  satirical  letters  to  her  brother,  Prince  An- 
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thony  Ulric  of  Bavaria,  and  other  friends  at  her  native 
Court,  which  afterwards  became  so  famous.  Not  sat- 
isfied by  detailing  in  these  the  events  which  were  pass- 
ing before  her  own  eyes,  she  diligently  informed  her- 
self of  all  the  details  connected  with  the  private  life 
of  Louis  XIV.,  from  his  earliest  years,  and  thus  made 
her  correspondence  a  Court-history  of  the  most  curi- 
ous description.  Persons  and  facts  were  alike  por- 
trayed with  a  stinging  pen ;  and  enough  has  been  said 
of  the  peculiar  habits  and  feelings  of  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth of  Bavaria,  to  afford  earnest  of  the  unhesitating 
vigour  with  which  her  portraits  were  painted — while,  as 
she  bitterly  hated  Madame  de  Maintenon,  she  did  not 
spare  her  one  verbal  indignity  which  could  render  her 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  a  foreign  Court. 

Thus  persecuted  from  without,  the  quasi-Queen 
found  but  slight  compensation  in  the  enforced  homage 
of  those  of  her  own  immediate  circle,  and  the  title  of 
majesty  conferred  upon  her  by  her  personal  attendants, 
whose  extreme  scrupulousness  upon  this  point  amounted 
to  an  epigram. 

While  the  public  were  still  sneeringly  alluding  to 
the  strange  elevation  of  "  the  widow  Scarron,"  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan  throwing  out  keen  and  stinging 
inferences,  calculated  to  sully  the  past  reputation  of 
"  her  children's  governess,"  and  the  whole  Court 
shrugging  their  shoulders,  half  in  regret  and  half  in 
disdain,  as  they  found  themselves  compelled  to  pros- 
trate all  their  tastes  and  habits  before  a  person  hitherto 
their  inferior  both  in  birth  and  rank,  the  palace  menials 
were  prodigal  of  sonorous  words,  by  which  the  favour 
of  the  King  was  so  evidently  conciliated,  that  the  at- 
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tendants  of  a  higher  grade  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  imitate  their  example.  That  they,  however,  expe- 
rienced considerable  reluctance  to  expose  themselves 
to  sarcasm  through  the  adoption  of  this  habit  was 
made  manifest  on  one  occasion  by  Bontems,  when  in 
returning  to  Pelisson  a  book  which  he  had  lent  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  after  making  her  acknowledg- 
ment for  his  politeness,  the  courtly  servitor  added,  "  I 

am  assured  that  her  Majes I  would  have  said  that 

Madame  has  read  it." 

That  this  affectation  of  royalty  was  pleasurable  to 
the  lady  herself,  will  not,  perhaps,  admit  of  doubt ; 
for,  although  fearing  to  oppose  the  desire  of  the  King 
that  their  marriage  should  remain  unacknowledged, 
she  never  actually  asserted  herself  as  the  wife  of  the 
Monarch,  she  nevertheless  betrayed  considerable  satis- 
faction whenever  circumstances  permitted  her  tacitly 
to  appropriate  the  privileges  of  her  newly-acquired 
position.*  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  when  she  presented 
herself  at  the  gate  of  a  convent  into  which  all  ingress 
was  prohibited  save  to  members  of  the  Royal  family, 
and  was  announced  to  the  Abbess  as  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  the  holy  recluse  had  no  sooner  reminded 
her  that  she  could  only  sanction  her  entrance  in  the 
event  of  her  being  the  wife  of  the  Monarch,  than  she 
replied  with  a  quiet  smile,  "  You  may  open  your  doors, 
madam ;  you  may  open  your  doors." 

Nevertheless,  the  Royal  bride  found  herself  aban- 
doned by  the  actual  members  of  the  Royal  family, 
and  recognised  only  by  the  legitimatised  Princes — a 
fact  which  assuredly  rendered  her  desire  to  become 
*  Chroniques  de  I'CEil  de  Boeuf. 
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the  acknowledged  wife  of  a  Monarch  natural  as  well 
as  probable.  That  her  ambition  alone  would  have 
sufficed  to  prompt  such  a  wish,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
for  what  woman,  placed  in  her  position,  and  conscious 
that  she  had  attained  to  it  by  her  own  propriety  of 
conduct,  would  not  have  been  desirous  of  profiting 
to  the  utmost  by  so  extraordinary  an  elevation  ?  She 
had  involved  herself  in  all  the  tedium  of  a  Royal 
existence,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  her  as  a 
crime  that  she  endeavoured  to  secure  its  immunities 
while  experiencing  its  privations. 

Her  first  effort  to  accomplish  this  recognition  had 
nearly  proved  successful ;  for  her  influence  over  the 
mind  of  the  Monarch,  far  from  declining  after  their 
union,  became  even  more  powerful  than  before ;  but 
Louvois,  who  had  spies  in  every  direction,  no  sooner 
ascertained  that  the  King  had,  in  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness, suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  a  promise 
that  it  should  be  made  public,  and  was  preparing  to 
redeem  his  word,  than  he  hastened  to  the  palace,  and 
having  requested  his  Majesty  to  dismiss  his  attendants, 
declared  the  errand  upon  which  he  came,  and  reminded 
him  that  he  had  his  Royal  pledge  never,  upon  any 
pretext  whatever,  to  declare  the  marriage.  He  then, 
with  considerable  warmth,  expatiated  upon  the  incon- 
venience and  degradation  of  such  a  step  as  that  which 
he  meditated,  and  entreated  that  he  would  reconsider 
the  matter  before  he  was  compromised  beyond 
remedy. 

Louis  XIV.  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  change 
of  purpose  ;  but  he  condescended  to  evasions,  and  be- 
gan to  move  towards  another  apartment  in  order  to 
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escape,  when  the  attendants,  who  had  been  careful 
when  they  were  compelled  to  withdraw  not  to  close 
the  door  completely  after  them,  saw  Louvois  suddenly 
rush  before  the  King,  and,  throwing  himself  upon  his 
knees,  present  the  hilt  of  a  small  sword  which  he  al- 
ways wore  to  the  Monarch,  exclaiming,  "  Take  my 
life,  sire,  that  I  may  not  become  the  witness  of  a  dis- 
grace which  will  dishonour  you  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe." 

Louis  XIV.  made  an  impatient  gesture,  and  still 
strove  to  withdraw  ;  but  the  Minister  kept  his  ground, 
declaring  that  the  King  would  no  sooner  have  yielded 
to  this  weakness,  than  he  would  be  the  victim  of  his 
own  mortification  and  remorse;  and,  finally,  he  so 
wrought  up  the  wavering  disposition  of  the  Monarch, 
that  he  induced  him  to  repeat  his  promise  that  the 
marriage  should  never  be  declared. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  whom  Louvois  had  sum- 
moned to  second  him  in  his  enterprise,  arrived  shortly 
afterwards  to  confirm  the  King  in  his  resolution ;  and 
thus,  for  a  time,  the  hopes  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
were  frustrated. 

The  second  attempt  of  the  same  nature  proved 
equally  unfortunate  in  its  results.  It  was  made  on  an 
occasion  when  the  King  for  the  first  time  caused  the 
apartments  of  the  late  Queen  to  be  thrown  open,  upon 
the  pretext  of  exhibiting  therein  the  magnificent  or- 
naments which  he  was  about  to  present  to  the  cathe- 
dral at  Strasburg ;  but  as  it  was  generally  believed, 
prior  to  their  occupation  by  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Such,  however,  was  the  opposition  which  he  experi- 
enced, that,  on  the  failure  of  this  last  effort,  he  au- 
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thoritatively  commanded  the  lady  never  again  to  ven- 
ture upon  such  a  request.* 

Nor  was  this  the  only  mortification  to  which  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  was  subjected.  Every  day  an  epi- 
gram, a  sonnet,  or  a  ballad,  made  its  appearance, 
which  inflicted  a  bitter  wound  upon  her  pride,  and 
cruelly  harassed  the  King,  by  whom  all  these  pungent 
and  perpetual  satires  were  traced  to  the  Court  of 
Meudon ;  while  these  were,  after  a  time,  followed 
by  a  letter,  forwarded  to  Madame  de  Montespan  by 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  the  celebrated  mistress 
through  whose  blandishments  Louis  XIV.  had  sought 
to  detach  Charles  II.  from  the  Dutch  alliance.  It  was 
entirely  written  by  the  hand  of  the  English  Monarch, 
and  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Sire :  I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  the  Great 
Henry,  whose  precious  blood  circulates  in  both  our 
veins,  to  respect  the  Protestants,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  his  children.  If,  as  it  is  reported,  you  wish 
to  compel  them  to  renounce  their  religion  under  pain 
of  banishment  from  your  kingdom,  I  offer  to  them 
an  asylum  in  that  of  England,  where  I  will  prove  to 
them  that  I  have  the  honour  of  being  the  grandson 
of  the  Great  Henry,  by  the  protection  which  I  shall 
afford  to  those  who  for  so  long  a  period  fought  with 
distinction  under  his  banner.  I  feel  persuaded  that 
you  will  remove  from  about  your  person  the  perfidious 
advisers  who  could  have  imagined  such  a  proscription. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  those  Protestants  who 
have  shed  their  blood  in  your  service.  What  a  recom- 
pense do  you  reserve  to  them  !     Want,  and  the  dis- 

*  Memoires  de  St.  Simon. 
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grace  o(  being  banished  from  their  country — from  the 
country  of  the  Great  Henry  !  Where  is  the  man  who 
would  not  feel  it  an  honour  to  have  been  born  his  sub- 
ject ?  And  shall  it  be  the  heir  to  his  throne,  his 
grandson,  who  destroys  a  work  which  it  gave  him  so 
much  trouble  to  consolidate,  and  which  finally  cost 
him  his  life?  The  Kings  of  France  should  swear,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  never  to  suffer  any  Jesuit  about 
their  persons  or  in  their  families,  since  they  were  ac- 
cused of  cooperating  in  the  assassination  of  Henry 
IV. ;  and  that  they  dare,  in  the  present  day,  to  insult 
him  even  in  his  tomb  by  destroying  his  most  cherished 
work.  Listen,  my  brother  and  cousin,  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  one  of  your  nearest  relatives,  who  loves 
you  as  a  King,  and  esteems  you  as  his  friend." 

This  letter,  made  public  after  the  death  of  its  writer 
by  Madame  de  Montespan,  produced  the  stronger 
effect  as  it  seemed  like  a  voice  which  had  arisen  from 
the  grave  to  make  a  last  and  useless  effort  in  favour  of 
the  unfortunate  Calvinists ;  but  Louis  XIV.  was  al- 
ready too  far  committed  in  this  barbarous  and  in- 
glorious persecution  to  recede.* 

Charles  II.  died  on  the  16th  February,  1685  ;  and 
his  successor  urged  by  the  French  King  to  render  him- 
self absolute,  and  by  the  Jesuits  to  reestablish  alike 
their  religion  and  their  influence,  commenced  his 
reign  as  though  these  measures  were  already  accom- 
plished. Had  he  acted  with  more  prudence  it  is 
probable  that  the  English  people,  weary  of  revolution, 
might  have  gradually  accustomed  themselves  to  his 
faith,  on  condition  that  he  left  them  in  peace  to  exer- 

*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Si6cle. 
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cise  their  own ;  but  he  was  unguarded  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  nuncio  of  the  Pope  publicly  at  his  Court,  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  imprisoned  the  seven  Prot- 
estant Bishops  whom  he  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
convert  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  and  thus  rendered  him- 
self obnoxious  to  the  people  at  large  by  a  line  of  con- 
duct, both  religious  and  political,  for  which  they  were 
totally  unprepared. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prince  of  Orange  kept  his  eyes 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  throne  of  his  father-in-law, 
and,  after  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  Crown,  equipped 
the  famous  fleet  which  was  destined  to  weaken  the 
power  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  depose  James.  In  this 
strait,  when  the  English  King  wrote  to  solicit  assist- 
ance alike  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the 
Monarch  of  France,  Louis  alone  prepared  to  aid  his 
projects  ;  but,  before  he  had  completed  the  necessary 
arrangements,  it  was  announced  to  him  by  a  courier, 
that  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  landed  at  Calais  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke 
of  Lauzun,  who,  after  having  gained  the  good  graces 
of  James  II.,  as  he  had  previously  done  those  of  Louis 
XIV.,  had  been  intrusted  by  the  weak  Monarch  with 
the  safeguard  of  his  wife  and  child.  Neglected  by 
both  his  daughters,  abandoned  by  one  son-in-law,  and 
pursued  by  the  other,  the  unhappy  James  had  no  al- 
ternative save  to  solicit  for  them  an  asylum  in  France. 

When  informing  the  King  of  her  arrival  in  his 
territories,  Mary  of  Modena  observed  in  her  letter, 
that  one  circumstance  alone  lessened  the  joy  with 
which  she  confided  herself  to  the  protection  of  so 
great   a  king,  and  that  one  was,  that  she  dared  not 
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bring  to  his  feet  the  individual  to  whom  both  herself 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  indebted  for  their 
liberty  and  perhaps  even  for  their  lives. 

In  reply  Louis  XIV.  declared  that,  partaking  the 
hatred  of  the  Queen  towards  her  enemies,  he  was 
equally  ready  to  testify  his  satisfaction  to  the  Duke  of 
Lauzun  by  restoring  him  to  his  favour  ;  and  from  that 
day  granted  to  him  the  renewed  privilege  of  the 
grande  entree,  promising  him,  moreover,  accommoda- 
tion in  the  palace  at  Versailles. 

"  M.  de  Lauzun,"  writes  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  her 
daughter,  in  a  letter  dated  27th  December,  1688, 
"  must  be  much  gratified  by  this  adventure ;  he  has 
exhibited  sense,  judgment,  discretion,  and  courage ; 
and  has  at  last  found  his  way  to  Versailles  by  London. 
He  alone  could  have  done  this.  The  Princess  is  in- 
dignant to  think  that  the  King  is  pleased  with  him, 
and  that  he  is  again  to  return  to  Court."  And  again, 
on  the  1  oth  of  January,  1689,  she  says,  "  He  has 
apartments  in  the  palace,  at  which  he  is  much  pleased. 
He  has  written  to  Mademoiselle,  but  she  is  so  much 
incensed  against  him  that  I  doubt  if  he  will  be  able  to 
appease  her." 

The  new  favour  of  the  Duke,  in  fact,  angered  the 
Princess  to  so  extreme  a  degree  that  she  ultimately 
wrote  to  Louis  XIV.  to  entreat  that  he  would  banish 
him  from  the  Capital,  his  infidelities,  which  never  failed 
to  reach  her  ears,  having  exasperated  her  feelings  ;  and 
before  the  termination  of  the  month,  whether  from  the 
representations  of  Mademoiselle,  or  that  Louis  XIV. 
was  displeased  at  the  presumption  and  self-glory  ex- 
hibited by  the  returned  exile,  the  star  of  Lauzun  once 
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more  paled.  He  was  not  only  compelled  to  vacate  his 
apartments,  but  was  also  refused  the  entrees;  the 
romance  and  marvel  of  his  chivalric  expedition  had 
subsided  into  mere  commonplace,  and  he  found  him- 
self simply  an  insignificant  item  of  the  great  sum  total 
of  the  Court. 

In  this  instance,  however,  the  romantic  Duke  had 
richly  merited  a  better  fate,  for  he  had  availed  himself 
in  a  gallant  manner  of  the  opportunity  which  had 
been  afforded  him ;  and  the  English  Queen  had  in  no 
degree  exaggerated  her  obligation  to  the  hitherto  weak 
and  egotistical  courtier. 

When  Louis  XIV.  permitted  the  visit  of  Lauzun  to 
England,  in  order  to  deliver  the  Princess  his  cousin 
from  an  importunate  and  ungrateful  inmate,  he  had, 
in  order  to  veil  his  real  purpose,  and  to  continue  his 
demonstration  of  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  James, 
commissioned  him  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  that 
Monarch  and  his  family,  and,  in  case  of  peril,  to  afford 
them  all  the  assistance  which  it  might  be  in  his  power 
to  offer ;  although  in  so  doing  it  is  extremely  possible 
that  the  French  King  did  not  for  a  moment  contem- 
plate the  probability  that  Lauzun  could  become  an 
efficient  help  to  the  persecuted  Stuarts  ;  while  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  actual  progress  of  events  gave  to  the 
mission  of  the  Duke  an  importance  by  no  means 
anticipated  even  by  himself. 

In  the  course  of  December  (1688)  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  been  privately  conveyed  from  Portsmouth 
to  London,  and  concealed  in  a  mean  house  outside  the 
city,  until  he  could  with  safety  be  removed  from  the 
country ;  while  James  and  his  Queen  had  also  secretly 
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returned  to  London,  in  order  to  attempt  a  plan  of 
evasion  suggested  by  Lauzun,  and  which  only  could 
be  effected  from  the  Capital.  It  was  decided  that  the 
Queen  and  her  young  son  should  first  depart,  under 
the  charge  of  the  Duke,  as  by  these  means  the  escape 
of  the  King  himself  would  be  rendered  less  difficult 
and  his  progress  more  rapid ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
night  of  the  escape  the  Queen  went  to  rest  as  usual; 
but  rose  an  hour  after  midnight,  and  having  hastily 
completed  her  preparations  for  flight,  was  consigned  to 
the  care  of  the  Duke  by  the  King  himself,  who,  as  he 
beckoned  him  to  enter  the  Royal  chamber,  wrung  his 
hand  convulsively,  and  with  eyes  streaming  with  tears, 
gasped  out,  in  a  low,  husky  voice, 

"  Here  is  the  Queen :  you  know  where  to  find  my 
son :  I  confide  both  of  them  to  your  zeal  and  loyalty. 
Do  not  forsake  them  until  you  have  delivered  them 
safely  into  the  hands  of  the  Most  Christian  King  of 
France — the  most  pious,  and  the  greatest  of  Mon- 
archs." 

Lauzun  bent  his  knee,  and  pressed  the  Royal  hand 
to  his  lips  in  token  of  obedience,  after  which  he  with- 
drew to  a  remote  corner  of  the  chamber,  while  Mary 
Modena  approached  the  bed  to  take  leave  of  her  ill-fated 
husband.  Their  parting  was  a  melancholy  one,  for 
each  felt  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  eternal ;  but  after  a 
time  the  weeping  Queen  turned,  with  a  gesture  of  en- 
treaty towards  the  French  Duke,  who  succeeded  in 
leading  her  from  the  room.  In  five  minutes  more  the 
fugitives  were  seated  in  the  carriage  of  the  Florentine 
Minister;  and  after  having  secured  the  person  of  the 
Prince  with  his   nurses,  they  made  their  way  to  the 
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river,  near  Westminster,  where  M.  de  Lauzun  had  a 
boat  in  waiting,  rowed  only  by  a  single  boatman,  of 
whose  fidelity  and  trustworthiness  he  had  previously 
assured  himself. 

The  night  was  dark  and  stormy ;  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  and  the  swollen  river  dashed  its  wind-swept 
waters  heavily  against  the  banks  ;  but  despite  these 
unfavourable  circumstances  they  reached  the  opposite 
shore  so  rapidly  that  the  carriage  which  the  Duke  had 
hired  to  convey  them  below  Gravesend  was  not  at  its 
post  when  they  reached  the  appointed  spot ;  and  thus, 
while  Dufour,  the  confidential  valet  of  Lauzun,  pro- 
ceeded to  seek  the  missing  coachman  at  a  small  public- 
house  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  the 
Queen  remained  for  twenty  minutes  buried  to  her 
ankles  in  mud,  and  exposed  to  the  whole  fury  of  the 
storm. 

The  extreme  energy  and  impatience  of  the  French 
valet  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  landlord ;  who,  re- 
solved if  possible  to  solve  what  he  felt  convinced  must 
prove  to  be  a  secret  of  some  importance,  no  sooner 
saw  the  tardy  coachman  mount  his  box,  and  prepare 
to  set  forth  in  search  of  his  employers,  than  he  de- 
termined to  accompany  him,  under  the  pretext  of  ten- 
dering his  services.  He  accordingly  armed  himself 
with  a  lantern,  and,  springing  upon  the  foot-board  of 
the  carriage,  arrived  with  the  equipage  at  the  river- 
bank,  when  he  instantly  turned  the  full  glare  of  the 
light  on  the  shivering  group  who  were  awaiting  its  ad- 
vent. Fortunately  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Duke, 
who  immediately  detected  the  motive  of  this  sudden 
illumination,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  affect  to  slip, 
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and  throwing  himself  upon  the  bearer  of  the  lantern, 
they  both  fell  together,  and  in  so  doing  extinguished 
the  candle,  and  afforded  to  the  illustrious  fugitives  an 
opportunity  of  entering  the  carriage  undetected. 

A  piece  of  gold  soon  appeased  the  wrath  of  the 
landlord  ;  and  this  done,  the  travellers  drove  off,  and  a 
mile  or  two  upon  the  road,  were  met  by  a  friend  of 
Lauzun,  a  certain  M.  de  Saint  Victor,  accompanied  by 
three  horsemen,  well  mounted,  and  armed  to  the 
teeth,  by  whom  they  were  escorted  at  a  little  distance, 
and  thus  protected  from  absolute  danger,  although 
still  a  prey  to  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  little 
party  reached  the  secluded  bay  in  which  a  yacht,  hired 
by  the  Duke,  was  awaiting  their  arrival,  whose  captain 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  individuality  of  his  pas- 
sengers, and  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  their  embarka- 
tion. The  Queen,  closely  veiled,  and  carrying  the 
Prince  of  Wales  under  her  arm  like  a  bundle  of 
clothing,  at  once  descended  to  the  cabin,  where  she 
remained  throughout  the  passage  ;  while  M.  de  Lau- 
zun, to  whom  every  order  given  by  the  captain  was 
instantly  translated,  stood  prepared  to  plunge  a  dagger 
into  his  breast  upon  the  slightest  suspicion  of  treason. 
He,  however,  evinced  no  such  intention ;  and  after  a 
favourable  run,  the  yacht  cast  anchor  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening  at  Dunes,  near  Calais. 

By  singular  good  fortune  the  infant  Prince,  at  that 
period  only  six  months  old,  had  never  uttered  a  cry, 
either  in  the  carriage,  or  on  board  the  vessel ;  but  at 
the  moment  when  the  anchor  was  dropped,  having 
awoke  hungry,  and  the  nurse,  then  suffering  from  sea- 
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sickness,  being  unable  to  satisfy  his  craving,  he  began 
to  moan  so  piteously,  that  the  sound  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  captain  ;  who,  instantly  suspecting 
the  truth,  turned  with  a  gesture  of  intelligence  towards 
the  Duke,  exclaiming,  "  I  will  lose  no  time  in  putting 
my  little  friend  ashore :  "  and  at  the  moment  of  disem- 
barkation, when  the  Queen  emerged  from  her  hiding- 
place,  and  stood  unveiled  upon  the  deck  of  his  vessel, 
he  approached  her  with  profound  respect ;  and  seizing 
an  opportunity  when  he  could  not  be  overheard  by 
any  of  the  crew,  murmured,  with  downcast  eyes,  "I 
shall  probably  be  hanged  on  my  return ;  but  I  shall  at 
least  die  with  the  consciousness  that  I  have  assisted  in 
saving  the  life  of  your  Majesty." 

Mary  of  Modena  strove  to  smile  amid  her  tears  as 
she  extended  her  hand,  and  permitted  him  to  raise  it 
to  his  lips  ;  after  which  she  repaid  his  loyalty  with 
regal  munificence,  and  stepped  on  shore.  At  Calais 
she  was  received  by  M.  de  Charost,  who  lodged  her  in 
the  house  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  apologising  for  an  ab- 
sence of  ceremonial,  which  had  been  solely  occasioned 
by  his  ignorance  of  her  intended  arrival ;  to  which  ad- 
dress the  fugitive  Queen  answered,  with  a  sad  smile, 
as  she  flung  herself  into  a  chair  with  the  Royal  child 
clasped  to  her  bosom,  "  Spare  yourself  all  further  ex- 
cuses, sir ;  it  is  more  than  three  months  since  I  have 
felt  so  well,  and  so  tranquil  as  regards  my  own  fate  or 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales." 

An  hour  after  her  landing,  Mary  of  Modena  ad- 
dressed the  letter  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  to 
Louis  XIV.,  who  hastened  to  reply  in  a  spirit  of 
chivalry  worthy  of  a  great  and  prosperous  Monarch. 
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Nevertheless,  although  assured  of  a  welcome  which 
gratified  her  heart  and  satisfied  her  dignity,  the  Queen 
resolutely  refused  to  proceed  farther  than  Boulogne  un- 
til she  received  satisfactory  assurances  of  her  husband's 
evasion,  determined,  as  she  declared,  should  he  un- 
happily be  arrested,  to  return  and  share  his  martyr- 
dom. The  high-hearted  Mary  of  Modena  was  not, 
however,  destined  to  undergo  so  bitter  a  trial,  for 
news  soon  reached  her  of  the  successful  flight  of  James 
from  the  Capital,  upon  which  she  at  once  commenced 
her  journey  towards  Paris. 

When  Louis  XIV.  was  informed  that  the  illustrious 
fugitive  was  approaching,  he  proceeded,  accompanied 
by  Monsieur  and  Monseigneur,  to  meet  her,  and 
halted  near  Chalon,  in  a  cross-way  whence  several 
roads  diverged,  where  he  waited  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  any  trace  of  the  travellers  ap- 
peared ;  at  the  close  of  that  time,  however,  the  car- 
riage containing  the  Prince  of  Wales  halted  a  few 
paces  from  his  own,  and  it  had  no  sooner  done  so 
than  the  King  alighted,  and  opening  the  door  with  his 
own  hand,  said,  cheerfully,  "  I  must  make  the  first 
visit."  He  then  took  the  Royal  infant  in  his  arms, 
kissed  it  several  times,  expatiated  upon  its  beauty,  and 
only  restored  it  finally  to  its  nurse  in  order  to  welcome 
the  Queen. 

Mary  of  Modena  no  sooner  recognised  Louis  XIV. 
than  she  alighted  in  her  turn,  and  advanced  towards 
him  with  an  unsteady  step  ;  but  in  the  next  instant  the 
lips  of  the  King  were  fastened  upon  her  forehead. 

"  Sire,"  she  said,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  you  see  be- 
fore you  an  unfortunate  Princess,  who  comes  to  seek 
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her  only  consolation  in  the  kindness  of  your  Majesty ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  add  that  I  am  not  altogether  un- 
worthy of  it,  as  I  have  always  been  sincerely  attached 
to  your  interests." 

"  Madam,"  replied  Louis,  with  one  of  those  beaming 
smiles  which  rarely  but  gloriously  irradiated  his  fine 
countenance,  "  I  render  you  to-day  only  a  melancholy 
service ;  but  I  trust  soon  to  do  you  one  of  more  im- 
portance, and  more  worthy  alike  of  you,  of  the  King 
my  brother,  and  of  myself." 

He  then  presented  Monsieur  and  Monseigneur  to 
the  Royal  stranger,  who,  after  an  exchange  of  compli- 
ments, followed  the  King  into  her  coach,  where  she 
was  already  accompanied  by  Lady  Powis  and  the  Sig- 
nora  Vittoria  Montecuculi,  to  whom  she  was  much  at- 
tached. Thus  they  proceeded  to  St.  Germain,  where 
they  arrived  at  four  o'clock ;  and  they  had  no  sooner 
driven  into  the  grand  court  of  the  palace  than  the 
King  alighted,  and  offering  his  hand  to  his  illustrious 
visitor,  conducted  her  to  a  magnificent  apartment 
which  had  belonged  to  the  late  Queen,  saying,  cour- 
teously, as  they  crossed  the  threshold, 

"  If,  indeed,  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  can  still  feel 
an  interest  in  earthly  things,  even  in  that  heaven  to 
which  her  soul  has  ascended,  she  can  but  be  gratified 
on  seeing  her  place  occupied  by  another  Mary,  so 
beautiful  and  so  virtuous." 

After  having  thus  nobly  installed  his  Royal  guest; 
Louis  XIV.  with  his  suite  returned  to  Versailles  ;  and 
on  taking  possession  of  the  palace  of  St.  Germain, 
which  was  thenceforward  to  become  the  abode  of  the 
illustrious  exiles,  Mary  of  Modena  found  herself  at  the 
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head  o(  the  same  household  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  French  Queen,  and  surrounded  by  every 
appliance  of  comfort  and  luxury  ;  while  among  the 
costly  presents  which  had  been  prepared  for  her,  she 
discovered  a  purse  containing  ten  thousand  louis  d'ors. 

Meanwhile,  James  II.,  after  a  perilous  passage,  had 
landed  in  his  turn  at  Ambleteuse,  where  he  was  met 
by  the  Duke  of  Aumont  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  of 
the  province,  and  escorted  to  Boulogne,  whence  Mary 
of  Modena  had  only  departed  on  the  previous  evening. 
On  the  morrow,  after  mass,  the  fugitive  King  put  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  a  small  bottle  of  wine  into  his  pocket, 
and,  throwing  himself  into  a  hack-chaise,  proceeded  to 
Abbeville,  where  he  slept ;  and  afterwards  halted  at 
Luzarche,  where  he  found  a  relay  of  horses,  and 
several  suits  of  clothes  which  had  been  forwarded  for 
his  use  by  Louis  XIV. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  the  French  King  despatched 
a  Gentleman  of  his  Bedchamber  to  the  English  Mon- 
arch, to  request  that  he  would  immediately  set  out  for 
St.  Germain,  where  he  himself  awaited  his  arrival  in 
the  sleeping-room  of  the  Queen,  who  was  reposing  after 
the  fatigue  of  her  hurried  journey.  Louis  XIV. 
reached  St.  Germain  at  five  o'clock ;  and  at  half-past 
six  James  II.  drove  into  the  Court,  preceded  by  a 
number  of  torch-bearers,  and  accompanied  by  the  first 
valet-de-chambre  of  his  Royal  host,  and  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  Deaude,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Body-Guard,  who 
had  been  selected  by  Louis  as  the  immediate  attend- 
ants of  the  exiled  Monarch,  and  who  had  hastened  to 
receive  his  orders  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  palace. 

As  he  alighted,  the  eye  of  James  fell  upon  the  figure 
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of  Lauzun,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  courtiers, 
was  waiting  to  welcome  him  ;  and  throwing  his  arms 
affectionately  about  his  neck,  he  exclaimed,  earnestly, 
"  Here  is  a  good  friend  whom  I  am  delighted  to  meet 
in  this  place." 

Louis  XIV.  had,  meanwhile,  advanced  as  far  as  the 
state  guard-room  to  welcome  his  Royal  guest ;  and  as 
he  approached,  James  bent  his  knee ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  done  so  than  Louis  raised  and  embraced  him 
several  times  in  succession ;  after  which  he  said,  gayly, 
"  Let  us  lose  no  more  time ;  the  Queen  is  dying  to  see 
your  Majesty;"  and  the  two  Sovereigns  forthwith 
preceded  to  the  apartment  of  Mary  of  Modena,  the 
French  King  persisting  in  walking  on  the  left  of  his 
companion,  despite  his  efforts  to  prevent  it. 

The  meeting  of  the  Royal  pair  was  most  affecting, 
and  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  Louis  XIV.  as  he  wit- 
nessed their  emotion ;  nor  was  it  until  they  had  begun 
to  recover  their  composure  that  he  prepared  to  return 
to  Versailles ;  when,  on  perceiving  that  James  was 
about  to  conduct  him  to  the  gate,  he  remarked,  with  a 
smile,  "  You  must  forego  your  purpose,  for  to-day  you 
are  still  my  guest.  To-morrow,  when  you  visit  me  at 
Versailles,  I  will  do  the  honours  in  form :  a  compli- 
ment you  shall  return  the  next  time  I  come  to  St. 
Germain,  after  which  we  will  dispense  with  ceremony." 

As  he  was  traversing  the  state  apartments  the 
munificent  Monarch  caused  a  casket  containing  ten 
thousand  pistoles  to  be  deposited  on  a  bureau  in  the 
English  King's  bedchamber ;  after  which  he  glanced 
around  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  sumptuous  apparel 
and  other  luxuries  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  trans- 
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ported  there  for  the  comfort  of  his  guest  had  been 
duly  delivered  ;  and  then  ascending  his  carriage,  was 
driven  rapidly  towards  Versailles,  surrounded  by  his 
noble  and  brilliant  body-guard.* 

Nor  did  the  munificence  of  the  French  Monarch 
limit  itself  to  this  princely  reception :  before  night  the 
Court  of  James  was  regulated ;  six  hundred  thousand 
livres  annually  were  allotted  for  the  expenses  of  his 
establishment,  and  he  was  provided  with  the  same 
guards  and  officers  as  Louis  himself.  Immediate 
preparations  were,  moreover,  set  on  foot  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  the  fugitive  King;  who,  however,  as 
weak  in  adversity  as  he  had  previously  been  puerile  in 
prosperity,  took  little  interest  in  the  efforts  of  his  gen- 
erous ally;  but  passed  his  time  principally  in  the 
society  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  convent  he  frequently 
visited,  asserting  that  he  was  a  member  of  their  order, 
and,  what  is  still  more  singular,  the  assertion  was 
literally  true  ;  for  he  had,  while  Duke  of  York,  caused 
himself  to  be  admitted  one  of  the  brotherhood. 

This  pusillanimity  in  a  dethroned  King  so  lowered 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Court,  that  he  became  a  theme 
for  the  ballad-mongers ;  and  after  having  been  driven 
out  of  England,  was  fated  to  become  the  jest  of 
France ;  while  so  little  merit  did  he  derive  from  his 
bigotry  that  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  brother  of 
Louvois,  said  publicly  in  his  antechamber  at  St. 
Germain,  "  We  have  here  a  worthy  man  who  has  lost 
three  kingdoms  for  a  mass."  From  Rome  he  received 
nothing  save  indulgences  and  lampoons ;  and  through- 
out the  whole  revolution  his  faith  availed  him  so  little, 
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that  when  the  Prince  of  Orange,  although  the  head  of 
the  Calvinist  party,  put  to  sea  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
throning him,  the  Ambassador  of  the  Catholic  King  at 
the  Hague  caused  masses  to  be  said  for  the  success  of 
the  expedition.* 

During  the  ceremonial  receptions  of  the  English 
Sovereigns  by  the  different  members  of  the  Royal 
family,  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  remained  secluded 
in  her  own  apartments ;  but  these  were  no  sooner  at 
an  end  than  she  prepared  in  her  turn  to  pay  her 
respects  to  the  exiled  Queen,  and  for  that  purpose 
proceeded  to  St.  Germain,  where  she  was  detained  for 
several  minutes  in  an  antechamber  before  she  was 
admitted  to  her  presence.  The  delay  was  accidental, 
and  the  time  which  it  occupied  was  short ;  but  the  first 
grew  into  an  insult,  and  the  latter  swelled  into  centu- 
ries, when  subjected  to  the  morbid  irritation  of  jealous 
haughtiness,  consequent  upon  a  sudden  elevation  and 
a  false  position. 

Thus  was  it  that,  in  an  accidental  circumstance, 
Madame  de  Maintenon — too  high-placed  to  consider 
herself  as  a  mere  subject,  and  although  not  the  recog- 
nised Queen  of  France,  yet  esteeming  herself,  as  the 
wife  of  the  King,  at  least  on  an  equality  with  an 
English  Princess — felt  deeply  aggrieved  at  the  neces- 
sity in  which  she  had  found  herself  of  waiting  the  con- 
venience of  another,  and  immediately  imbibed  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  Royal  exile. 

The  graceful  reception  of  Mary  of  Modena  was  well 
calculated  to  remove  any  unfavourable  impression,  had 
she  had  a  less  tyrannical  feeling  to  contend  against 
*  Le  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 
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than  that  of  mortified  vanity ;  for  as  her  stately  visitor 
swept  into  the  room  with  the  expression  of  haughty 
humility  which  she  well  knew  how  to  assume,  her 
Majesty  exclaimed  frankly,  "  I  trust,  madam,  that  you 
will  forgive  the  delay  which  has  occurred  in  your  in- 
troduction, when  you  remember  that  I  am  myself  much 
more  to  pity,  in  having  lost  so  much  time,  during 
which  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  seeing 
and  conversing  with  you." 

Despite  this  graciousness,  however,  the  disconcerted 
favourite,  on  her  return  to  Versailles,  complained  bit- 
terly to  Louis  XIV.  of  the  indignity  to  which  she  had 
been  subjected  by  his  Royal  guests  ;  and  although  the 
King  affected  to  smile  at  the  circumstance,  and  to  de- 
clare that  it  involved  no  possible  affront,  it  is  neverthe- 
less certain  that  when,  some  days  afterwards,  the  King 
and  Queen  of  England  appeared  at  Versailles,  Madame 
de  Maintenon  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  render 
their  position  one  of  difficulty.  James  and  Mary  were 
anxious  in  their  misfortune  to  retain  as  many  external 
evidences  of  their  rank,  and  to  exact  as  much  respect 
from  those  about  them  as  they  could  still  enforce; 
while  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  en- 
deavoured to  make  them  acknowledge  his  own  su- 
premacy in  all  things  ;  and  thus,  it  was  a  considerable 
time  before  the  proper  ceremonial  to  be  observed 
between  the  two  Courts  could  be  regulated. 

Ultimately,  however,  it  was  decided  that  James  II. 
should  consider  himself  as  on  an  equality  with  Mon- 
seigneur,  and  that  Louis  XIV.  should  act  in  the  same 
manner  towards  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  while  the 
Dauphin,  who  was  only  to  occupy  a  folding  seat  in 
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the  presence  of  the  English  King,  was  to  be  authorised 
to  use  an  armchair  in  that  of  his  wife,  and  this  great 
question  once  decided,  the  exiled  Sovereigns,  who  had, 
in  their  hour  of  need,  come  to  ask  of  France  a  refuge 
from  persecution,  and  who  had  been  so  royally  re- 
ceived, soon  became  the  observed  of  the  whole  Court ; 
upon  whom,  however,  they  severally  produced  a  very 
different  impression. 

The  mean,  undignified,  and  characterless  physiog- 
nomy of  the  King,  his  vacillating  principles,  limited 
intellect,  and  bigoted  prejudices,  formed  a  fearful  con- 
trast with  the  physical  and  mental  perfections  of  his 
high-minded  and  beautiful  consort.  To  eyes  and  hair 
of  the  deepest  black,  Mary  of  Modena  combined  a 
complexion  of  the  most  dazzling  whiteness,  while  a 
somewhat  ample  mouth  was  redeemed  by  a  smile  of 
the  most  exquisite  sweetness,  and  teeth  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty.  Tall  and  finely  formed,  the  English 
Queen  boasted,  moreover,  hands  and  arms  which  both 
in  colour  and  form  might  have  vied  with  those  of  Anne 
of  Austria  herself,  and  her  voice  was  singularly  har- 
monious. Highly  intellectual,  she  not  only  conversed 
agreeably,  but  frequently  put  forth  ideas  alike  startling 
and  novel;  while  the  extreme  propriety  of  her  con- 
duct, based  upon  a  religious  principle  which,  however 
admirable  in  itself,  she  carried  to  an  excess  bordering 
upon  superstition,  was  at  once  the  marvel  and  the  re- 
proach of  the  beauties  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  did  not  scruple  to  whisper  among  themselves  that 
the  nullity  of  James  II.,  combined  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  Versailles,  would  not  fail  ere  long  to  work  a 
moral  revolution  in  the  staid  and  matronly  bearing  of 
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the  English  Queen:  a  prophecy  which  was,  however, 
never  realised. " 

The  energetic  but  somewhat  tardy  efforts  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  favour  of  his  Royal  guest  were  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  a  dangerous  illness.  Although  the 
French  King  had  as  yet  only  attained  his  forty-ninth 
year,  a  premature  old  age  was  fast  growing  upon  him  : 
he  had  already  suffered  severely  on  several  occasions 
from  gout,  but  the  indisposition  which  now  supervened 
was  of  a  nature  to  create  general  apprehension.  It 
was  induced  by  an  internal  fistula,  and  although  the 
science  of  surgery  had  made  considerable  progress 
during  his  reign,  it  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
to  cope  with  so  unfamiliar  a  malady.  The  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu  had  died  of  the  same  disease  from  the 
inability  of  those  about  him ;  and  consequently  the 
danger  of  the  Monarch  spread  consternation  through- 
out France.  The  churches  were  constantly  crowded 
with  devotees,  offering  up  prayers  for  his  recovery,  and 
general  lamentations  were  heard  on  all  sides. 

Felix,  the  head-surgeon,  no  sooner  ascertained  the 
precise  nature  of  the  King's  ailment  than  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  Hotel-Dieu,  and  during  an  entire  month, 
assisted  by  the  most  able  members  of  his  profession, 
invented  instruments  calculated  at  once  to  abridge  the 
necessary  operation,  and  to  render  it  less  painful ;  and 
with  these  he  operated  upon  patients  similarly  affected 
in  the  public  hospitals,  as  well  as  others  who  were  in- 
duced by  the  offer  of  large  rewards  and  the  hope  of 
cure  to  submit  to  the  same  trial;  but  most  of  these 
died    under    the    knife,  and    were   buried  during  the 
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night.  Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  however,  the 
bodies  were  seen  leaving  the  Hotel-Dieu,  and  a  rumour 
spread  that  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  King 
had  been  discovered,  and  that  the  culprits  had  been 
put  to  death  by  poison  and  torture.  General  alarm 
ensued,  and  every  one  was  for  a  time  in  terror  of  mo- 
mentary arrest.* 

Having  at  length  acquired  the  necessary  dexterity, 
Felix  warned  the  King  to  prepare  for  the  operation, 
without  concealing  from  him  the  peril  to  which  he 
would  be  exposed;  but  Louis  XIV.  did  not  shrink 
from  the  danger,  merely  desiring  that  the  affair  might 
be  kept  a  profound  secret,  in  order  not  to  increase  the 
public  alarm,  and  commanding  that  the  Dauphiness 
should  receive  company,  and  give  a  ball,  as  though  his 
indisposition  were  of  a  trivial  nature. 

Four  persons  only  were,  accordingly,  aware  of  the 
extreme  peril  of  the  crisis,  and  these  four  remained  in 
his  chamber  throughout  the  operation — Madame  de 
Maintenon,  Louvois,  the  Dauphin,  and  Felix,  who 
himself  made  all  the  preparations,  and  ultimately  re- 
moved the  fistula  without  assistance.  Throughout  the 
whole  agony  the  King  did  not  utter  a  groan ;  but,  ex- 
hausted as  he  was,  insisted  upon  receiving  the  Minis- 
ters, who  accordingly  transacted  business  during  the 
evening  at  his  bedside ;  and,  in  order  that  no  sensation 
should  be  created  in  foreign  Courts  by  a  report  of  his 
danger,  he,  on  the  following  day,  gave  audience  to  the 
several  Ambassadors  ;  while  to  this  physical  and  moral 
courage  he  superadded,  on  this  trying  occasion,  a 
munificence  worthy  of  a  great  Monarch,  by  presenting 

*  Memoires  de  la  Beaumelle. 
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to  the  skilful  operator  who  had  rescued  him  from  death 
a  fine  estate  valued  at  more  than  fifty  thousand  crowns. 

From  this  period  the  King  never  again  frequented 
the  theatres,  while  the  Dauphiness,  whose  melancholy 
hourly  increased,  and  who  was  already  suffering  under 
the  first  attacks  of  the  wasting  hypochondria  of  which 
she  ultimately  died  in  1690,  entered  into  no  public 
amusements,  and  remained  constantly  in  her  own 
apartments. 

Madame  de  Montespan,  who,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  quitted  Versailles  in  tears  and  wretchedness, 
had  left  behind  her  a  void  at  Court  that  was  destined 
never  to  be  filled  up.  Her  wit,  her  magnificence,  and 
her  profusion  had  collected  about  her  a  circle  as  bril- 
liant as  it  was  attractive,  and  one  which  the  increasing 
seriousness  of  the  King  offered  no  encouragement  to 
renew.  Nor  did  the  lady  abdicate  with  more  philoso- 
phy than  the  courtiers  witnessed  her  departure;  for 
although  in  her  first  moments  of  mortification  and  re- 
sentment she  retired  to  the  convent  of  St.  Joseph,  her 
worldly  habits  rendered  such  a  seclusion  intolerable  to 
her ;  and  she  wandered  from  Paris  to  Bourbon,  and 
from  Bourbon  to  Fontevrault,  without  finding  peace 
or  consolation  anywhere. 

More  than  ever  tenacious  of  the  honours  due  to  her 
position  as  the  mother  of  the  King's  children,  she 
caused  her  hotel  in  the  Capital  to  be  fitted  up  with  al- 
most regal  splendour,  superintending  all  the  details 
herself  with  the  most  rigorous  exactness.  There  was 
but  one  armchair  in  her  reception-room,  and  when 
she  was  visited  by  the  Princes  her  sons,  they  were 
merely    accommodated    with    chairs    without    arms. 
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When  they  took  their  leave,  she  accompanied  them  in 
consideration  of  their  rank,  to  the  centre  of  the  room ; 
but  this  was  a  condescension  which  she  never  exhibited 
save  towards  Mademoiselle  and  themselves. 

Certain  historians  have  asserted  that,  at  this  period, 
although  unable  to  submit  herself  to  a  monastic  life, 
she  performed  austere  penances,  and  wore  a  garment 
of  hair-cloth  ;  but  she  herself  makes  a  jest  of  these 
assertions,  declaring  that  she  preferred  works  of  char- 
ity, and  indulged  in  these  without  restriction,  believing 
them  to  be  far  more  efficacious  than  the  infliction  of 
any  personal  suffering. 

In  1686  the  King  married  Mademoiselle  de  Nantes, 
the  elder  of  her  daughters,  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon- 
Conde ;  but  although  the  bridal  ceremonies  were  of 
the  most  magnificent  description,  the  festivities  by 
which  they  were  accompanied  were  not  sufficiently 
brilliant  to  arouse  the  Court  from  its  increasing  tor- 
pidity. The  poor  little  Princess,  who  had  only  just 
attained  her  twelfth  year,  could  scarcely  move  under 
the  burden  of  her  jewels,  and  her  head-dress  was  de- 
clared by  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  weigh  more  than 
her  whole  person. 

The  only  taste  which  Louis  XIV.  still  retained  in  all 
its  original  force  was  that  of  building  ;  and  after  hav- 
ing made  the  palace  of  Versailles  the  wonder  of  all 
Europe,  he  proceeded  to  erect  the  Trianon,  of  which 
Le  Notre  designed  the  gardens  in  a  style  perfectly  dis- 
similar to  that  he  had  employed  for  those  of  the  Royal 
residence,  of  which  the  present  edifice  was  merely 
destined  to  be  an  appendage.  Originally,  according  to 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  the  spot  selected  by  the  Monarch 
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had  been  occupied  by  a  pavilion,  about  which  were 
cultivated  flowers  and  fruit-trees  of  various  descrip- 
tions, and  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Palace  of  Flora. 
This  pavilion  was  lined  with  plate-glass,  and  porcelain 
mosaics,  and  ornamented  without  by  china  vases,  while 
the  gardens  contained  long  avenues  of  orange  trees, 
myrtles,  and  jasmins,  planted  in  the  open  ground. 
Pretty  as  it  was,  however,  the  King  soon  wearied  of  it ; 
and  having  purchased  some  adjacent  land  from  the 
monks  of  St.  Genevieve,  he  commissioned  Mansard  to 
build  a  palace  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  villas. 
Within  a  year  the  elegant  edifice,  which  has  since  be- 
come so  celebrated  as  the  favourite  retreat  of  the 
lovely  and  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  was  com- 
pleted. 

On  one  occasion  Louis  XIV.  went  to  examine  into 
the  progress  of  the  building,  accompanied  by  Louvois, 
when  he  remarked  that  a  particular  window  was  out 
of  proportion,  and  did  not  harmonise  with  the  rest ; 
the  Minister,  however,  jealous  of  his  dignity  as  con- 
troller of  the  Royal  works,  would  not  admit  the  ob- 
jection, but  maintained  that  it  was  perfectly  similar  to 
the  others. 

The  King  made  no  reply,  but  on  the  following  day 
he  returned  to  Trianon,  and  desired  Le  Notre  to  de- 
clare his  opinion  as  to  the  size  of  the  disputed  window. 
Le  Notre,  fearful  of  offending  either  the  Monarch  or 
his  Minister,  endeavoured  to  give  an  evasive  answer, 
upon  which  Louis  commanded  him  to  measure  it  care- 
fully, and  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  obey ;  Lou- 
vois, meanwhile,  murmuring  at  the  pertinacity  of  the 
King,  and  Louis  himself  walking  to  and  fro,  in  great 
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irritation.  The  result  of  the  trial  proved  that  the 
window  was  too  small,  and  the  Monarch  had  no 
sooner  ascertained  the  fact  than  he  turned  angrily  to 
his  Minister,  declaring  that  he  was  becoming  weary  of 
his  obstinacy,  and  that  it  was  fortunate  he  had  super- 
intended the  work  himself,  or  the  building  would  have 
been  crooked. 

As  this  scene  had  taken  place  in  the  presence  of 
both  courtiers  and  workmen,  Louvois  was  deeply 
stung ;  and  on  entering  his  own  house,  he  exclaimed, 
furiously,  "  I  am  lost  if  I  do  not  find  some  occupation 
for  a  man  who  can  interest  himself  in  such  trifles. 
There  is  nothing  but  a  war  which  can  divert  him  from 
his  buildings,  and  war  he  shall  have.  I  will  soon 
make  him  abandon  his  trowel." 

He  kept  his  word;  and  Europe  was  once  more 
plunged  into  a  general  war,  because  a  window  had 
been  made  a  few  inches  too  narrow,  and  that  a  King 
had  convicted  a  Minister  of  error.* 

It  is,  however,  necessary,  before  we  proceed,  that 
we  should  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  intestine 
struggle  in  which  Louis  XIV.  was  already  unhappily 
engaged. 

During  a  considerable  time  the  King  congratulated 
himself  upon  the  decision  with  which  he  had  com- 
menced the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  his  dominions  ; 
for,  deceived  by  the  lists  of  conversions  that  he  re- 
ceived from  the  stewards  and  other  officials  in  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  seduced  by  the  continual  con- 
gratulations and  praises  of  the  Jesuits,  he  began  to 
look  upon  himself  as  an  apostle,  and  to  believe  that 

*  Memoires  de  St.  Simon. 
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all  his  past  sins  would  be  blotted  out  by  the  prowess 
of  that  sword  which  he  was  now  wielding  for  the 
faith.  The  converts  were  estimated  to  him  by 
thousands,  all  of  whom  were  stated  to  have  at  once 
abjured  their  errors  and  communicated.  There  were, 
as  he  was  assured,  two  thousand  in  one  town  and  six 
thousand  in  another,  all  restored  to  the  true  church. 
"  And  this,  sire,  by  the  mere  sight  of  your  troops," 
asserted  Louvois,  "  as  I  had  foretold  to  your  Majesty." 

Louis  XIV.,  who  was  in  himself  essentially  truthful, 
and  who  never  suspected  for  an  instant  that  a  man  in 
whom  he  reposed  the  most  implicit  and  entire  confi- 
dence would  wilfully  deceive  him,  accordingly  placed 
the  firmest  faith  in  reports  which  flattered  at  once  his 
vanity  and  his  bigotry,  while  the  victims  of  his  error 
were,  in  fact,  sacrificing  their  consciences  to  their 
fears  or  to  their  interests,  and  purchasing  immunity 
from  the  evils  they  apprehended  by  feigned  abjura- 
tions, which  were  no  sooner  uttered  than  they  were 
compelled  to  commit  blasphemy,  by  partaking  of  the 
most  sacred  of  all  the  sacraments  with  a  lie  upon  their 
lips,  and  thus  filling  France  with  sacrilege. 

After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  there 
were  few  families  who  had  not  to  deplore  some  of 
their  members  condemned  to  exile ;  and,  despite  all 
the  precautions  by  which  he  surrounded  himself,  the 
Monarch  was  occasionally  compelled  to  feel  that  the 
great  work  of  conversion  had  not  been  carried  on 
without  much  individual  suffering.  He  was,  how- 
ever, more  annoyed  than  remorseful  at  the  discovery, 
and  the  only  effect  which  it  produced  was  an  increase 
of  reserve  that  led  him  to  avoid  every  occasion  of  re- 
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curring  to  the  subject ;  while  so  much  did  he  dread  to 
overhear  the  conversation  of  the  great  officers  of  state, 
during  his  drives,  that  when  he  was  about  to  sleep  or 
shoot  at  Marly  or  Meudon,  he,  from  this  period, 
travelled  alone  in  a  caleche ;  and  these  drives,  an 
occasional  hunt,  concerts,  cards,  and  at  intervals  some 
tedious  Court  ceremony,  soon  formed  the  sole  amuse- 
ments of  that  circle  which  had,  only  a  few  years  pre- 
viously, been  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  the  civ- 
ilised world. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  in  1687,  Louis  XIV. 
gave  a  fete  at  Versailles  which  recalled,  by  its  mag- 
nificence, the  most  palmy  days  of  his  reign.  Four 
stalls  were  erected  in  the  great  saloon,  covered  with 
every  luxury  suited  to  the  four  seasons  ;  and  their 
contents  were  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand  louis  d'ors. 
Gold  and  silver  stuffs,  jewels  and  precious  stones 
glittered  on  all  sides,  and  for  these  the  courtiers  of 
both  sexes  gambled  without  incurring  any  risk,  and 
carried  away  whatever  they  chanced  to  gain.  When 
the  tables  were  removed,  the  King  and  the  Dauphin 
distributed  the  remainder  of  the  prizes  among  the 
guests ;  but,  despite  this  profuse  liberality,  the  enter- 
tainment, profitable  as  it  was,  went  off  gloomily ;  all 
were  anxious  and  ill  at  ease,  for  gayety  had  given 
place  to  grandeur,  and  etiquette  had  superseded  enjoy- 
ment* 

It  was  probably  this  fact  which,  at  that  period,  in- 
duced some  of  the  most  gallant  of  the  young  French 
nobility  to  exchange  the  tedium  of  so  ponderous  and 
burdensome  a  magnificence  for  the  novelty  and  ex- 

*  Histoire  du  Regne  de  Louis  XIV.,  par  Reboulet. 
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citement  of  foreign  warfare,  and  to  offer  their  services 
to  the  Emperor  of  German)',  whose  forces  were  then 
in  Hungary  in  arms  against  the  Turks.  Anions  these 
noble  volunteers  were  included  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
the  son-in-law  of  the  King,  and  the  Prince  de  la 
Roche-Sur-Yon,  as  well  as  Prince  Eugene,  and  many 
other  members  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in 
Prance. 

The  latter,  who  was  the  son  of  the  Countess  of  Sois- 
sons,  had  been  destined  for  the  church,  but  his  pred- 
ilection for  a  military  life  induced  him  to  join  the 
expedition,  and  to  abandon  forever  all  pretensions  to 
the  Cardinalate  ;  when  Louvois,  discovering  that  his  ex- 
ample was  likely  to  prove  contagious,  and  feeling  that 
it  was  imprudent  for  PYance  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
a  power  against  which  she  might  soon  declare  herself 
in  her  turn,  conceived  and  executed  one  of  those  ex- 
treme and  disgraceful  measures  which  were  only  too 
common  throughout  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  which  that  Monarch  himself  encour- 
aged, in  order  to  ascertain  the  secret  feelings  and 
motives  of  his  courtiers.  Having  intercepted  the 
letters  brought  by  a  courier  from  the  seat  of  war,  as 
well  as  possessed  himself  of  others  addressed  to  the 
illustrious  combatants,  he  brought  the  whole,  still 
sealed,  to  the  King. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  endeav- 
oured to  make  him  comprehend  the  extent  of  his  im- 
prudence ;  not  daring  to  expostulate  aloud,  she  was 
condemned  to  find  all  her  efforts  useless,  and,  as  the 
letters  were  opened  one  by  one,  she  became  con- 
vinced that  the  mischief  which  must  ensue  was  incal- 
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culable.  Nor  was  Louvois  less  embarrassed  when  he 
discovered  that  among  them  were  one  from  his  own 
son  and  a  second  from  the  husband  of  his  daughter  ; 
but  he  had  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  was  compelled  to 
abide  the  issue. 

Louis  XIV.  read  through  the  whole  of  the  packet, 
from  the  first  sheet  to  the  last,  with  the  most  complete 
composure,  although  the  task  must  have  been  one  of 
deep  and  bitter  mortification.  In  it  he  found  letters 
from  the  Duke  of  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  Duke  of  Vil- 
leroy,  and  many  other  young  men  of  the  highest 
rank,  who,  full  of  the  excitement  and  enterprise  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  drew  caustic  compari- 
sons between  the  Court  of  Versailles  and  the  camp  of 
Buda,  and  jested  on  the  subject  of  the  "  citizen  King, 
who  was  growing  old  before  his  time  with  his  peasant- 
woman,"  laughed  at  his  taste  for  sieges  and  his  aver- 
sion to  battles,  and  made  merry  on  the  subject  of  the 
palace  festivals  and  the  quasi-Queen. 

All  this  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  a  Monarch  who, 
intoxicated  with  the  incense  of  adulation  and  jealous 
of  his  personal  renown,  was  now  condemned  to  see 
himself  hurled  from  his  pedestal,  and  to  learn  the 
hollo wness  of  the  plaudits  by  which  he  had  been  ele- 
vated to  its  summit. 

But  even  this  was  not  the  worst  effect  of  the  im- 
prudence of  which  Louvois  had  been  guilty  :  the  iron 
had  to  be  driven  home,  and  it  was  so  ;  for,  ere  long, 
the  King  laid  his  hand  upon  two  letters  which  were 
fated  to  wound  him  to  the  heart's  core.  One  was 
from  the  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  containing  a  bitter 
satire  on  the  conduct  of  the  Monarch,  his  government, 
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and  his  person,  and  filled  with  those  unpalatable  truths 
which  are  never  forgotten,  while  the  other  was  from 
his  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Conti,  who,  in  giving  to 
her  husband  a  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court, 
had  made  use  of  a  slighting  expression  towards  himself. 

The  result  of  the  ministerial  experiment  was  conse- 
quently calamitous  in  every  way.  It  augmented  the 
distrust  of  Louis,  who  thenceforward  never  ventured 
to  place  faith  in  any  of  those  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, while  it  involved  the  temporary  exile  of  the 
heedless  young  men  who  had  been  incautious  enough 
to  trust  their  ebullitions  of  gayety  or  spleen  to  the 
sanctity  of  a  seal.  In  the  case  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Bouillon,  the  great  almoner,  a  man  whose  age  and 
whose  profession  should  alike  have  guarded  him  from 
such  an  imprudence,  and  who  was,  moreover,  the  in- 
veterate enemy  of  Louvois,  the  King  was  more  severe  ; 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment  from 
the  Court. 

Nor  was  the  young  Princess  fated  to  escape  unpun- 
ished. She  had  long  been  the  favourite  of  her  father, 
who,  in  his  gravest  moments,  had  always  a  smile  to 
bestow  upon  her  witty  and  sarcastic  sallies ;  but  on 
her  next  appearance  in  his  presence  he  turned  upon 
her  a  look  of  cold  disdain  which  sent  her  weeping  to 
the  feet  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  There,  however, 
she  found  little  consolation,  although  her  crime  was 
communicated  to  her  ;  and  as  she  still  knelt,  suffocating 
with  sobs,  and  unable  to  utter  a  word  in  extenuation 
of  her  fault,  she  heard  the  low,  stern  voice  of  her  step- 
mother exclaim,  "  Weep,  weep,  madam,  for  it  is  a 
great  misfortune  to  have  a  bad  heart." 
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The  penance  of  the  Princess  was,  to  appear  once  a 
day  before  the  Monarch,  who,  although  he  did  not 
address  to  her  one  word  of  anger  or  reproach,  yet 
gazed  upon  her  with  such  a  sad  and  reproachful  ex- 
pression that  she  could  better  have  supported  the  most 
passionate  invective.* 

This  was  not,  however,  fated  to  be  the  most  serious 
cause  of  displeasure  given  by  Madame  de  Conti  to  her 
Royal  father ;  for,  during  the  campaign,  an  intrigue 
was  discovered  at  Court  in  which  the  Prince  de  Conti 
had  been  the  principal  culprit,  seconded  by  the 
Marshal  of  Luxembourg  and  his  son,  the  Duke  of 
Montmorency,  and  of  which  the  Princess  was  destined 
to  be  the  first  victim. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  the  Dauphin  had  spent  his  hours  of 
relaxation  in  the  saloons  of  his  handsome  stepsister 
and  in  the  society  of  her  maid  of  honour,  where  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  a  circle  devoted  to  his 
interests,  who,  however,  apprehensive  that,  should  they 
not  secure  the  confidence  of  Mademoiselle  Choin,  they 
might  ultimately  lose  that  of  the  Prince  himself,  de- 
vised a  method  by  which  they  believed  that  they 
should  definitively  establish  a  claim  upon  her  regard 
that  would  never  be  gainsaid. 

M.  de  Luxembourg  had  a  relative  at  Court  named 
Clermont,  an  ensign  in  the  Royal  Guard,  who  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  men  of  the  day,  full  of  courage  and 
ambition,  but  limited  in  his  resources.  The  Marshal, 
anxious  to  push  his  fortunes,  had  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  Madame  de  Conti,  by  whom  he  had  been 

*  Memoires  de  la  Beaumelle. 
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received  with  marked  favour,  and  where  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  the  favourable  notice  of  the 
1  >auphin ;  and  it  was  determined  that,  during  the 
absence  of  the  Prince  in  Germany,  he  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  great  influence  exerted  by  Mademoiselle 
Choin  over  his  mind,  and  urged  to  ask  her  hand.  The 
young  soldier  pleaded  that  the  very  circumstance 
which  they  advanced  tended  to  render  such  a  proceed- 
ing both  onerous  and  full  of  peril ;  but  he  was  quickly 
reassured  by  the  declaration  that  the  bond  between 
the  Dauphin  and  the  maid  of  honour  was  simply  one 
of  friendship ;  and  that,  should  he  resolve  to  win  her 
affections  and  to  make  her  his  wife,  he  might  be  pre- 
pared for  advancement  even  beyond  his  hopes. 

M.  de  Clermont,  poor,  ambitious,  and  by  no  means 
unconscious  of  the  value  of  Court  favour,  listened 
eagerly  to  the  specious  reasoning  of  his  friends,  paid 
his  addresses  to  Mademoiselle  Choin,  and  ere  long  had 
reason  to  feel  assured  that  his  suit  was  by  no  means 
hopeless ;  but,  unfortunately,  M.  de  Clermont  had 
previously  devoted  himself,  in  a  marked  manner,  to 
the  Princess  of  Conti ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  proffered 
his  hand  to  her  maid  of  honour  than  the  latter  declined 
its  acceptance  upon  the  sole  plea  of  his  passion  for  her 
mistress.  The  dilemma  was  a  difficult  one.  The  prot- 
estations of  the  suitor  failed  to  satisfy  the  lady ;  and 
at  length,  in  order  to  convince  her  of  the  perfect  sin- 
cerity of  his  passion,  M.  de  Clermont  consented  to 
place  in  her  hands  all  the  letters  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Princess ;  and  this  pledge  was  no 
sooner  given  than  the  approval  of  the  Dauphin  was 
solicited  and  obtained  to  an  alliance  by  which,  on  his 
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return  to  France,  he  secured  the  society  of  two  per- 
sons to  whom  he  was  attached,  while  even  the  Prin- 
cess of  Conti  declared  herself  gratified  by  the  event 
without  suspecting  that  she  had  been  betrayed. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  negotiation  letters  had 
been  passing,  by  every  courier,  to  and  from  the 
Dauphin  and  the  Prince  de  Conti  in  Germany,  Luxem- 
bourg and  Clermont  in  Flanders,  and  Madame  de 
Conti  and  Mademoiselle  Choin;  and  this  vigorous 
correspondence  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  King,  who,  suspecting  some  cabal,  immediately 
adopted  his  usual  system  of  detaining  and  examining 
all  the  letters  despatched  by  the  several  parties.  Thus 
the  whole  plot  was  revealed  to  him  ;  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, a  day  of  rain  rendering  him  unable  to  take  his 
usual  exercise,  immediately  that  he  rose  from  table,  he 
sent  to  desire  that  his  daughter  would  attend  him  in 
his  cabinet.  Such  a  summons  at  once  surprised  and 
alarmed  the  Princess,  who  was  accustomed  to  see  him 
only  at  stated  hours ;  and  it  was  consequently  with 
considerable  trepidation  that  she  prepared  to  obey. 
On  arriving  in  the  outer  Cabinet,  her  Lady  of  Honour 
could  proceed  no  farther,  and  she  was  compelled  to 
encounter  the  presence  of  the  King  alone,  who  had  no 
sooner  remarked  her  entrance  than  he  addressed  her 
in  a  tone  of  great  severity,  declaring  that  dissimulation 
would  avail  her  nothing,  for  that  he  was  aware  of  her 
correspondence  with  M.  de  Clermont,  and  then,  with- 
out allowing  her  time  to  recover  the  first  shock  of 
such  an  announcement,  he  thrust  his  hand  angrily  into 
his  pocket,  and  drawing  out  a  mass  of  papers,  de- 
manded sternly  if  she  recognised  the  writing. 
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The  poor  Princess,  who  at  once  identified  her  letters, 
attempted  in  vain  to  sue  for  pardon,  for  before  she 
could  articulate  a  word  she  fainted — a  circumstance 
which  softened  the  anger  of  the  King,  who  having 
>c,ited  her  in  a  chair,  and  restored  her  to  conscious- 
ness, placed  the  letters  in  her  hand,  representing  to 
her  with  a  gentleness  for  which,  ten  minutes  previ- 
ously, she  could  not  have  ventured  to  hope,  the  im- 
prudence and  want  of  dignity  of  which  she  had  ren- 
dered herself  guilty  by  so  culpable  an  exhibition  of 
weakness.  Madame  de  Conti  readily  admitted  her 
fault,  promised  amendment,  and  implored  to  be  for- 
given ;  when  the  King,  moved  by  her  tears,  proceeded 
in  a  still  more  gentle  tone  to  assure  her  that  this  was 
not  all ;  for  that  he  had  still  to  make  known  to  her 
how  unworthily  she  had  placed  her  affections,  and  to 
what  a  rival  she  had  been  sacrificed. 

The  Princess  gasped  for  breath:  this  was  a  blow  for 
which  she  was  utterly  unprepared ;  and  she  was  still 
struggling  against  the  emotion  it  had  induced,  when 
the  Monarch,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  declared 
his  determination  that  she  should  not  quit  his  presence 
until  she  had  read  aloud,  not  only  her  own  letters 
(which  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  vanity  of  one  of  her 
own  attendants),  but  also  those  which  had  subse- 
quently passed  between  the  affianced  lovers,  and 
which  teemed  with  a  bitter  irony  directed  against 
herself. 

In  vain  did  the  convulsed  and  mortified  Princess 
cast  herself  at  her  father's  feet,  drowned  in  tears,  stifled 
with  sobs,  and  scarcely  able  to  articulate.  The  King 
had  decided  that  she  should  pay  the  penalty  of  her 
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fault;  and  when,  still  kneeling  before  him,  she  had 
at  length  completed  her  odious  task,  she  buried 
her  face  in  her  spread  hands,  and  gasped  out  the 
two  words  pardon  and  vengeance.  The  first  was 
at  once  accorded,  and  the  second  was  not  long 
delayed. 

An  order  was  despatched  to  the  Duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg to  send  M.  de  Clermont  to  the  citadel  of  Tour- 
nay,  and  to  direct  him  immediately  to  tender  his  resig- 
nation ;  after  which  he  was  commanded  to  proceed  to 
Dauphiny,  with  an  express  understanding  that  he  was 
not  to  leave  the  province.  Mademoiselle  Choin  at  the 
same  time  received  instructions  to  retire  forthwith  into 
a  convent ;  but,  as  the  offending  maid  of  honour  was 
in  possession  of  her  secret,  Madame  de  Conti  deemed 
it  expedient  to  part  from  her  upon  friendly  terms,  and 
accordingly  lent  her  one  of  her  own  carriages  to  con- 
vey her  to  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal  at  Paris,  where  she 
was  constantly  visited  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Dauphin's  court,  who  were  well  aware  that  the  severity 
of  the  King  had  in  no  degree  diminished  the  affection 
of  the  Prince  for  his  banished  favourite. 

Neither  to  the  Prince  de  Conti  nor  his  noble  coadju- 
tors did  the  Monarch,  however,  condescend  to  utter 
one  word  of  reproach.  Their  crime  had  placed  them 
under  the  ban  of  his  displeasure,  which  was  a  sufficient 
punishment  for  individuals  of  their  rank ;  but  he  for- 
warded a  detail  of  the  whole  conspiracy  to  their  "  fat 
friend,"  as  the  Dauphin  was  invariably  designated 
throughout  the  correspondence,  in  the  firm  belief  that 
such  a  revelation  would  suffice  to  detach  him,  not  only 
from  the  friends  who  had  caballed  against  him,  but 
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also  from  the  lady  whom  he  had  distinguished  by  his 
preference.* 

From  1675,  when  Conde  resigned  the  command  of 
the  armies  of  France,  until  1686,  he  had  lived  peace- 
fully in  his  delicious  retreat  at  Chantilly,  where  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  artists  and  men  of  letters.  He 
rarely  appeared  at  Court,  for,  remembering  the  serv- 
ices that  he  had  rendered  to  the  Monarch,  he  felt 
wounded  by  the  coldness  and  reserve  with  which  he 
was  always  received.  In  consenting  to  the  double 
marriage  of  the  Prince  de  Conti  and  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  with  two  of  the  legitimatised  daughters  of 
the  King,  he  had  felt  secure  of  overthrowing  the  bar- 
rier by  which  he  had  hitherto  been  separated  from  his 
Sovereign  ;  but  the  result  was  far  from  consonant  to 
his  expectations.  Louis  XIV.  was  compelled  to  re- 
spect Conde,  and  even  to  esteem  him ;  but  he  had 
won  the  surname  of  Great,  and  Louis  XIV.  recognised 
no  greatness  save  his  own.  The  European  reputation 
of  the  conqueror  of  Rocroy  had  unfitted  him  for  a 
courtier. 

Shortly  after  the  marriage  of  the  Duchess  of  Bour- 
bon she  was  attacked  by  smallpox,  and  the  Prince 
could  not  be  restrained  from  visiting  her  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease ;  when  the  illustrious  warrior, 
whom  death  had  so  often  spared  upon  the  field  of 
honour,  fell  a  victim  to  his  paternal  tenderness,  and 
carried  from  her  chamber  the  poison  to  which  he  was 
fated  to  fall  a  victim. 

On  his  deathbed  he  overcame  all  his  resentment, 
and  wrote  to  entreat  the  King  to  pardon  the  Prince 

*  Memoires  de  St.  Simon. 
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de  Conti,  who  had  returned  to  France,  but  whom 
Louis  had  hitherto  refused  to  restore  to  favour,  or 
even  to  admit  into  his  presence.  When  the  letter  was 
delivered,  the  Prince  had  already  ceased  to  breathe ; 
and  the  fact  was  no  sooner  made  known  to  the  King 
than,  forgetting  on  his  side  the  jealousy  with  which  he 
had  so  long  regarded  him,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  as 
he  exclaimed, 

"  I  have  lost  my  bravest  captain !  " 

The  dying  request  of  the  hero  was  granted.  Louis 
XIV.  saw  Conti,  and  pronounced  his  pardon ;  but  he 
was  not  long  fated  to  profit  by  his  return  to  favour,  as 
he  died  shortly  afterwards  from  the  effects  of  a  drug 
incautiously  administered,  leaving  behind  him  the 
most  beautiful  young  widow  in  France. 

At  the  close  of  1679,  although  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles was  not  yet  completed,  it  had  already  ceased  to 
please  the  King.  He  discovered  that  it  betrayed  too 
much  art,  and  displayed  too  little  nature;  and  that 
while  its  dimensions  were  well  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Monarch,  they  were  altogether  ill  fitted  to  the 
comfort  of  the  man ;  and  Louis  XIV.  was  not  even 
yet  disposed  to  sacrifice  every  personal  gratification  to 
the  exigencies  of  his  rank.  He  had,  indeed,  gratified 
his  vanity  by  the  wilderness  of  stone  and  marble  that 
he  had  raised,  but  the  very  immensity  of  the  result 
displeased  him ;  and  he  began  to  sigh  for  a  sylvan 
villa,  or  a  rustic  hermitage,  where  he  might  for  a  while 
escape  from  the  perpetual  representation  to  which  he 
was  condemned  elsewhere. 

He  looked  around,  but  he  possessed  no  residence 
which  satisfied  this  new  craving :  St.  Germain  was  too 
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old,  \  ineennes  inconvenient,  and  Fontainebleau  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  Capital ;  when  at  length  a 
site  was  selected  near  Marly,  a  small  village  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  situated  within  three  leagues  and  a 
half  from  Paris,  in  a  valley  bordered  by  an  extensive 
forest.  It  is  true  that  nothing  could  be  more  unprom- 
ising than  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  the  new 
palace  was  to  be  erected,  for  the  valley  was  one  wide 
marsh,  which  it  was  necessary  to  drain  before  a  firm 
foundation  could  be  obtained  ;  but  after  the  difficulties 
that  he  had  overcome  at  Versailles,  Louis  XIV.,  to 
whom  the  retired  situation  of  Marly  appeared  to  offer 
the  very  advantages  he  sought,  did  not  hesitate  to  dis- 
regard this  solitary  disadvantage,  although  it  entailed 
great  difficulties  in  the  erection  of  the  building,  and 
involved  an  enormous  outlay,  which  was  seriously  in- 
creased by  the  necessity  of  levelling  a  portion  of  the 
surrounding  heights,  in  order  to  prevent  the  view  from 
the  windows  from  being  bounded  by  the  narrow  ex- 
tent of  the  valley  itself. 

Louis  XIV.  had  commenced  by  desiring  a  hermit- 
age in  this  secluded  spot ;  but  as  the  work  advanced 
he  became  enamoured  of  his  own  creation,  and  resolved 
that  Marly  should  possess,  as  well  as  Versailles,  its 
lakes,  its  gardens,  and  its  park ;  while  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  this  project,  as  regarded  the 
latter  palace,  the  celebrated  hydraulic  machine  was 
forthwith  commenced,  destined  to  convey  the  waters 
of  the  Seine  into  the  reservoirs  of  Versailles ;  upon 
whose  completion  the  King  accorded  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  eight  thousand  livres  to  its  inventor,  M.  de 
Ville,  a  native  of  Liege. 
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The  palace  of  Marly  was  no  sooner  tenantable,  al- 
though still  far  from  completed,  than  Louis  XIV.  be- 
gan to  make  it  his  frequent  residence ;  and  as  no  one 
was  allowed  to  accompany  him  there  who  was  not 
designated  by  himself,  a  temporary  abode  at  Marly 
became  at  once  the  touchstone  of  Royal  favour,  and 
the  aim  of  universal  ambition. 

At  the  King's  couchcr  a  list  was  presented  by  one  of 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber,  containing  the 
names  of  the  applicants  for  this  distinction ;  and  as 
they  were  slowly  pronounced,  Louis  XIV.  answered 
by  a  gesture  of  dissent  where  he  was  not  disposed  to 
accord  so  high  an  honour  suffering  such  as  he  approved 
to  pass  without  remark,  and  indicating  others  whom 
he  desired  to  oblige. 

The  motive  of  the  Monarch  for  this  arrangement 
was  stated  to  have  been  his  wish  to  exclude  Madame 
de  Montespan,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  these  pil- 
grimages to  the  hermitage  at  Marly  had  not  yet  left 
the  Court ;  while  the  fact  that  she  was  twice  permitted 
to  visit  the  new  palace  was  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  from  the  circumstance 
of  her  own  position  not  being  at  that  period  perfectly 
assured,  was  not  willing  to  incur  the  responsibility  of 
an  indignation  which  would  have  exhausted  its  bitter- 
ness upon  herself. 

The  idea  of  the  edifice,  or  rather  collection  of  edi- 
fices, which  composed  the  Royal  retreat  of  Marly, 
was  as  convenient  as  it  was  singular.  The  centre  and 
principal  building  consisted  of  an  immense  square  pa- 
vilion detached  on  all  sides,  near  which  were  grouped 
six  others  of  smaller  dimensions.     The  main  construe- 
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tion  was  ornamented  on  the  exterior  by  Corinthian 
columns,  between  which  were  painted  in  fresco  tro- 
phies, heroic  allegories,  and  devices  from  the  designs 
of  Le  Brun.  The  building  had  four  fronts,  each 
crowned  by  a  projecting  triangular  portico,  and  the 
landings  of  the  terrace-like  steps,  which  were  situated 
in  the  angles  and  along  the  several  faces  of  the  edifice, 
were  ornamented  by  sixteen  groups  of  children  and 
eight  sphinxes  in  bronze,  the  production  of  a  young 
sculptor  named  Coustou.* 

These  steps  led  to  four  vestibules  which  acted  as  en- 
trances to  the  four  suites  of  apartments  on  the  ground 
floor,  reserved  for  the  Monarch  and  the  Princes  of  the 
Blood,  all  communicating  with  the  Great  Saloon, 
which  was  of  octagonal  form,  having  four  fireplaces, 
and  was  supported  by  Ionic  pillars,  above  which  were 
painted  figures  representing  the  seasons.  Four  spa- 
cious windows,  with  gilded  balconies,  and  four  oriels 
surrounded  by  garlands  of  flowers,  supported  by 
Cupids,  gave  light  to  this  magnificent  apartment,  and 
in  front  of  the  building  extended  a  vast  esplanade, 
known  as  the  amphitheatre,  ornamented  by  fourteen 
costly  vases. 

The  lesser  pavilions  were  appropriated  to  the  Royal 

*  Nicholas  Coustou,  who  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1658,  studied  under 
his  uncle  Coysevox,  and  at  twenty-three  years  of  age  carried  off  the 
principal  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Sculpture.  It  was  in  Rome  that 
he  executed  his  fine  statue  of  the  Emperor  Commodus  as  Hercules, 
now  at  Versailles.  Four  of  the  figures  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
are  also  by  his  hand — the  Julius  Gesar,  two  Venuses,  and  the  Hunter, 
seated  beneath  a  tree  with  his  dog  at  his  feet,  as  well  as  a  group  typi- 
fying the  Seine  and  the  Marne.  The  chef  d'ecuwe  of  Coustou  is, 
however,  his  Descent  from  the  Cross,  known  as  the  Vow  of  Louis 
X III.,  which  adorns  the  choir  of  NStre-Dame.  Nicholas  Coustou 
died  in  1733. 
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guests,  two  of  whom  were  accommodated  in  each 
building ;  and  as  it  was  understood  that  the  husband 
of  every  lady  who  had  received  an  invitation  was  ex- 
pected to  bear  her  company,  the  temporary  chez  sot 
of  Marly  was  frequently  more  domestic  and  stringent 
to  many  of  the  courtiers  than  that  of  their  own  hotels 
in  the  Capital ;  while  all  individuals,  of  whatever  sex, 
found  in  the  apartments  destined  to  them  every  article, 
both  of  use  and  luxury,  which  could  be  exacted  either 
by  comfort  or  refinement. 

This  villa-palace  was  approached  by  a  superb  avenue 
of  trees,  and  its  park  extended  to  the  boundaries  of 
that  of  Versailles.  An  iron  grating  of  elaborate  work- 
manship inclosed  the  circular  Court,  on  either  side  of 
which  stretched  away  the  spacious  stables  ;  the  gardens 
were  designed  by  Duruse,  and  were  celebrated  for 
their  artistic  arrangement ;  but  the  gems  of  Marly 
were  its  miniature  lakes  and  graceful  fountains,  of 
which  the  quality  of  the  water  was  esteemed  as  above 
price.  The  finest  work  of  Coustou  enriched  one  of 
these  noble  sheets  of  water,  which  was  known  as  the 
Fountain  of  the  Winds — the  group  consists  of  an  aged 
man  leaning  upon  an  urn,  and  representing  the  Ocean, 
while  the  Mediterranean  is  typified  by  a  graceful 
woman  with  her  child  by  her  side,  whose  arm  is  flung 
across  that  of  the  principal  figure,  to  designate  the 
canal  of  Languedoc. 

Such  was  ultimately  the  "  Hermitage "  of  Marly, 
where  Louis  XIV.  originally  declared  that  he  desired 
simply  a  modest  villa  in  which  he  might  pass  a  few 
days  in  retirement,  with  half  a  dozen  chosen  courtiers 
and  a  limited  retinue,  but  where  he  ultimately  sank 
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large  sums  of  money,  not  only  in  permanent  creations, 
but  also  in  passing  caprices  and  puerile  conceits. 
Large  trees  were  transported  from  the  forests  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  and  Compiegne  at  an  enormous  cost,  only 
to  add  by  the  rich  shadows  of  their  foliage  to  the  en- 
joyment of  some  rural  fete,  and  afterwards  to  wither 
where  they  stood,  or  to  give  place  to  others.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  change  undergone  by  the  grounds  of 
Marly ;  for  a  courtier,  exiled  for  a  time  from  this  ex- 
clusive retreat,  was  sure  to  find  on  his  return  groves 
and  bowers  where  he  had  left  sheets  of  water,  and 
foaming  cascades,  and  fountains  whose  basins  teemed 
with  gold-fish  and  glittered  with  the  floating  lotus, 
where  he  had  previously  sauntered  beneath  the  leafy 
gloom  of  forest  trees,  or  gathered  exotic  flowers  for 
"  the  lady  of  his  thoughts." 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  while  Marly 
underwent  these  extraordinary  and  meaningless  changes, 
the  more  regal  pile  of  Versailles  was  suffered  to  re- 
main uncompleted.  We  have  already  alluded  elsewhere 
to  the  magnificence  alike  of  its  external  and  internal  ar- 
rangements, and  the  resolute  expenditure  of  both  hu- 
man life  and  national  treasure  by  which  every  diffi- 
culty had  been  gradually  overcome.  Originally  Ver- 
sailles had  boasted  neither  wood,  water,  generous  soil, 
nor  noble  prospects — half  marsh  and  half  sand,  the  ad- 
jacent land  had  appeared  to  defy  alike  the  art  and  the 
labour  of  man ;  but  these  unpromising  materials  had 
been  cemented  by  human  blood  and  human  sweat,  and 
the  rarest  blossoms  and  the  goodliest  timber  learned  to 
thrive  under  such  costly  forcing,  while  the  empty  res- 
ervoirs and  gasping  fountains,  whence  the  waters  evap- 
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orated  or  drained  away,  despite  every  exertion,  were 
ultimately  fed  to  repletion  by  the  hydraulic  machine 
of  Marly. 

Many  millions  had,  indeed,  been  swallowed  up  by 
this  gigantic  work,  and  the  shades  of  the  thousands 
who  had  perished  under  the  task  might  hover  around 
its  walls,  and  shriek  out  their  wail  of  bitterness  through 
its  echoing  galleries ;  but  Versailles  was  resting 
proudly  on  its  foundations,  and  already  presenting  to 
admiring  Europe  the  noblest  monument  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV. 
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poison,  193-198 

Beze,  Theodore  de,  ii.  142,  and 
note 

Beaufort,  Francis  de  Vendome, 
Duke  of,  i.  125,  note;  conspires 
to  assassinate  Mazarin,  139;  is 
arrested,  140;  escape  of,  194- 
200;  is  arrested  again,  ii.  118; 
joins  Mademoiselle  at  Orleans, 
quarrels  with  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours, iii.  5 ;  aids  the  Fronde  in 
Paris,  kills  Nemours  in  a  duel, 
60-62;  submission  to  the 
Court,  210;  death  of,  iv.  215 

Beauvais,  Mademoiselle  de,  mar- 
riage of,  with  Marquis  de 
Richelieu,  iii.  no 

Beauvais,  Madame  de,  liaison  of, 
with  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  114 

Benserade,  Isaac  de,  iii.  116, 
note 

Blancmesnil,  M.,  President  of 
Requests,  i.  204;  arrested,  209 

Blois,  Mary  Anne,  Mademoiselle 
de,  daughter  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  de  la  Valliere,  birth  of,  iv. 
174;  her  hand  offered  in  mar- 
riage by  the  King  to  William 


of  Orange  who  declines  it,  v. 
40, 41 ;  description  of,  78;  mar- 
riage of,  to  Prince  de  Conti,  80 

Blois,  Mademoiselle  de,  daughter 
of  Louis  XIV.  by  Madame  de 
Montespan,  vi.  30,  note;  her 
marriage  to  the  Duke  of 
Chartres,  40 

Blondel,  Francis,  v.  109 

Boileau,  Nicholas,  iii.  200,  note 

Bois-Robert,  Francoise  le  Metel 
de,  i.  49,  note;  death  of,  vi.  99 

Bordeaux,    Capitulation    of,    ii. 

135 

Bossuet,  Jaques  Benigne  de, 
Bishop  of  Condon  and  after- 
wards of  Meaux,  fails  to  per- 
suade de  Montespan  to  enter  a 
convent,  v.  19,  20,  and  note 

Bossut,  Honoria,  Countess  of,  ii. 
145,  and  note 

Boufflers,  Louis  Francis,  Duke 
of,  vi.  5,  note 

Bouillon,  Duchess  of,  is  arrested, 
ii.  125 

Bouillon,  Duke  of,  joins  the 
Fronde,  ii.  41;  escapes  arrest, 
122;  joins  the  Royalist  party, 
227;  death  of,  iii.  90 

Bourbon,  Alexander  of,  son  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Gabrielle  d'- 
Estrees  conspires  to  assassi- 
nate Richelieu,  i.  50,  and  note; 
is  arrested,  68 

Bourbon,  Louis  de,  son  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  de  la  Valliere,  birth 
of,  iv.  175;  afterwards  Count 
of  Vermandois,  death  of,  v.  48 

Bourbon,  Mdlle.  de,  marriage  of 
to  Gaston,  Duke  of  Anjou,i.77 

Bourbon-Conde,  Duke  of,  his 
character  and  death,  vi.  165 

Bourgogne,  Duke  of,  birth  of,  v. 
98;  betrothal  to  Mary  Ade- 
laide of  Savoy,  vi.  68;  charac- 
ter of,  79;  his  marriage,  80; 
becomes  the  Dauphin,  (which 
see) 
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Ogne,        Mary        Adelaide, 

1  >u<  hess  of|  her  character,  vi. 
70;  fondness  of  Louis  XIV. 
for  her,  74;  her  marriage,  So; 
her  illness,  163;  her  impru- 
dence with  Puke  of  Fronsac, 

[64;    death    of    her    sons    the 

Dukes  of  Bretagne,  [65 
Bouteville,  Francis  de  Montmo- 
rency, Count  of,  executed  for 
duelling,  i.  85,  and  note 

Bouteville,  Francis  Henri  de 
Montmorency,  Duke  of  Lux- 
embourg, ii.  1  iS.  and  note 

Boutheiller,  Claude,  Advocate 
General  and  subsequently 
head  of  Finance  department, 
i.  10,  and  note 

Bretagne,  Dukes  of,  two  infant 
sons  of  Duchess  of  Bourgogne, 
vi.  165 

Brienne,  Henry  Augustus,  Count 
of,  iv.  51 

Brissac,  M.  de,  aids  Cardinal  de 
Retz  to  escape  from  Nantes, 
iii.  130-136;  exiled,  217 

Broussel,  Pierre,  Councillor  of 
the  Great  Chamber,  i.  204; 
arrested,  209;  liberated,  232; 
death  of,  iii.  123 

Brun,  Charles  le,  iv.  68,  note 

Bruyere,  La,  character  of,  and 
death,  vi.  100 

Buckingham,  Charles  Villiers, 
Duke  of,  visit  to  France  and 
passion  for  Queen  Anne,  i.  29; 
personates  the  "White  Lady," 
32;  incident  at  Amiens,  34-37; 
his  return  to  Paris  and  incident 
of  the  diamond  aiguillette,  39- 
47;  aids  Huguenots  of  La  Ro- 
chelle,  81-84;  death  of,  89 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  (son  of 
above)  his  passion  for  Princess 
Henrietta  of  England,  iv.  73- 
76 

Br6ze\  Mdlle.,  marriage  of  to 
Duke  of  Enghien,  i.  112 


( lampanella,  the  astrologer,  casts 
the  horoscope  of  Louis  XIV.,  i. 
104 

(  '.11ul.de,  I  Mike  of,  iii.  109 

Canolles,  Baron  de,  execution  of, 
ii.  134 

Carlisle,  K.i He  of,  sent  as  Am- 
bassador  to  France,  i.  27 

Castelnaudary,  battle  of,  i.  90 

Catinat,  Nicholas  de,  vi.  4,  note 

Cavalier,  Jean,  leader  of  the 
Cevcnols,  makes  a  truce  with 
Marshal  Villars,  vi.  14,  134;  is 
made  a  colonel  in  the  army, 
136;  his  visit  to  Versailles, 
138;  affronted  by  Louis  XIV., 
leads  his  followers  into  Switzer- 
land, [39;  lights  the  French  in 
Spain,  lives  in  England,  be- 
comes Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  his  death,  140 

Chaise,  Pcre  la,  confessor  to 
Louis  XIV.,  v.  90;  character 
of,  91;  death  of,  vi.  155 

Chalais,  Henri  de  Tallyrand, 
Prince  of,  i.  48,  and  note;  kills 
Count  of  Lude  in  a  duel,  49; 
enters  into  conspiracy  to  assas- 
sinate Richelieu,  50-57;  which 
fails,  57;  opens  negotiations 
with  La  Valette,  Laisques  and 
de  Soissons  to  aid  against 
Richelieu,  69;  his  correspond- 
ence with  de  Laisques  inter- 
cepted, 71;  is  imprisoned,  con- 
fesses to  Richelieu,  75 ;  is  exe- 
cuted, 78 

Chambord,  i.  63,  note 

Chapelles,  Count  of,  executed 
for  duelling,  i.  85 

Charles  II.  of  England  visits 
France,  i.  182;  description  of, 
182;  pays  court  to  Mademoi- 
selle, 183;  revisits  France,  ii. 
70;  negotiations  for  marriage 
with     Mademoiselle,     70-73; 
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they  fail,  but  are  renewed,  78- 
81;  are  again  renewed,  88-90; 
visits  France  again,  150,  218; 
seeks  the  hand  of  Mademoi- 
selle, 218-221;  asks  Mazarin 
for  the  hand  of  his  niece  Mary 
de  Mancini,  which  is  refused, 
iii.  181;  refused  an  interview 
by  the  Mazarin  and  the  King 
of  Spain,  iv.  17;  forms  an 
alliance  with  Louis  XIV.  to 
crush  the  Dutch,  225;  death 
of,  v.  200 

Chartres,  Duke  of,  marriage  to 
Mile,  de  Blois,  vi.  30-40;  his 
character  and  appearance,  34; 
becomes  Duke  of  Orleans  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  115- 
119 

Chateauneuf,  Marquis  de,  ii.  208 

Chatillon,  Madame  de,  appear- 
ance of,  ii.  223,  224;  passion  of 
Louis  XIV.  for,  iii.  112 

Chavigny,  Leon  Boutheillier, 
Count  of,  i.  99,  and  note;  is 
arrested,  ii.  4;  released,  5 

Chayla,  Abbe  de,  history  of,  v. 
150;  his  awful  cruelties  in  the 
Cevennes,  151,  152;  vi.  9;  his 
death,  12 

Chevreuse,  Marie  de  Rohan- 
Montbazon,  Duchess  of,  fa- 
vourite of  Queen  Anne,  i.  16- 
18;  conveys  correspondence 
between  Queen  Anne  and 
Buckingham,  83;  returns  to 
Court  on  death  of  Louis  XIII., 
renews  her  intrigues,  134-142; 
aids  Mazarin  to  conciliate  de 
Retz,  ii.  96-102;  and  to  obtain 
consent  of  Duke  of  Orleans  to 
the  arrest  of  the  Princess,  105- 
109;  presents  a  petition  on  be- 
half of  the  Fronde,  141;  makes 
Duke  of  Orleans  join  in  cabal 
against  Mazarin,  149;  and 
forces  him  to  act  decisively, 
164-167 


Choin,  Mdlle.  de,  supposed  pri- 
vate marriage  to  the  Dauphin, 
vi.  78;  her  retirement  on  the 
death  of  the  Dauphin,  179 
Choisy,  Madame  de,  at  the  head 
of  the  "cabal  of  Monsieur" 
during  serious  illness  of  Louis 
XIV.,  iii.  213;  ordered  to  re- 
main on  her  estates,  217 
Cinq-Mars,  Henry  Coiffier,  Mar- 
quis de,  favourite  of  Louis 
XIII. ,  i.  107,  and  note;  exe- 
cuted, 108 
Colbert,  Jean  Baptiste,  iii.  227, 
and  note;  introduced  to  the 
King  by  Mazarin  on  his  death- 
bed, iv.  57;  informs  the  King 
of  Mazarin's  buried  treasures, 
69;  is  commissioned  by  the 
King  to  bring  back  de  la  Val- 
liere  from  the  convent  of 
Chaillot,  v.  16;  death  of,  129; 
his  worth  to  France,  130 
Coligny,  Count  of,  duel  with 
Duke  of  Enghien,  i.  143,  144 
Comminges,     M.     de,     arrests 

Broussel,  i.  209 
Concini,  Concino,  Marshal 
d'Ancre,  his  assassination,  i. 
10 
Conde,  Henry  II.,  de  Bourbon, 
Prince  of,  imprisonment  of,  i. 
82,  and  note;  death  of,  180 
Conde,  Prince  of  (formerly  Duke 
of  Anghien  which  see),  i.  180; 
victory  of  Sens,  205;  returns  to 
Paris,  ii.  4;  advises  departure 
of  Court  to  St.  Germains  and 
the  cutting  off  bread  supplies 
from  Paris,  12;  commands  the 
army  against  the  Fronde,  23- 
60;  retires  to  Burgundy,  82;  re- 
visits the  court,  is  arrested, 
114;  Parliament  petitions  for 
his  trial,  152;  is  liberated  and 
returns  to  Paris,  1 71-173;  his 
claims,  182;  leaves  Paris,  192; 
but  returns,  195;  leaves  again 
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and  makes  his  headquarters 
al  Bordeaux,  213;  wins  over 
Duke  of  Orleans,  -'-'f);  joins 
Mademoiselle  at  <  Orleans,  iii. 
8;  nun  as  i<»  Paris,  1 7;  is  saved 
b)  energetic  measures  of  Mad- 
emoiselle, 23-45;  heads  Span- 
ish troop-.  1-  ton  nl  by  Tu- 
renne  to  cross  French  frontier, 
105;  defeated  at  Arras,  123; 
illness  of ,  218;  restored  to  fa- 
vour, [v.  16;  his  retirement 
and  death,  v.  232 

Conde,  Princess  of,  spirited  con- 
duct of,  ii.  128;  holds  Bor- 
deaux against  the  Royalists, 
[34,  135;  on  its  capitulation 
pleads  with  the  Queen  for  her 
husband's  liberty,  136,  137 

Conti,  Prince  of,  joins  the 
Fronde,  ii.  34;  is  arrested, 
ii;:  released  and  returns  to 
Paris,  1 71-173;  marriage  with 
Anna-Maria  Martinozzi,  iii. 
109 

Corneille,  Pierre,  i.  158,  and 
note;  produces  Pertharite,  iii. 
11;;  death,  vi.  100 

Coustou,  Nicholas,  v.  236,  note 

Coysevox,  Antoine,  v.  135,  note 

Cramail,  Count  of,  liberated  on 
death  of  Richelieu,  i.  121 

Crequi,  Charles  de,  French  am- 
bassador at  Court  of  Rome,  iv. 
125,  and  note;  takes  Luxem- 
bourg, v.  113 


D 


Dangeau,  Marquis  de,  ii.  6,  note; 
iv.  100,  note 

Dauphin  (i.),  the  son  of  Louis 
XIV..  birth  of,  iv.  120;  his 
character,  v.  66-68;  his  mar- 
riage to  Princess  Mary  Anne 
of  Bavaria,  68;  birth  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourgogne,  98;   his 


strong  opposition  to  his  father's 

man  iage  to  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,   [68;  and  of  any  public 

recognition  of  it.  [94;  joins  the 
army  in  the  campaign  against 
Germany,  vi.  4;  death  of  his 
wife,  14;  his  illness  and  death, 
172-175;  his  funeral,  176 

Dauphin  (ii.),  the,  previously 
Duke  of  Bourgogne  (which 
see),  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
becomes  Dauphin  on  death  of 
his  father,  vi.  181;  his  change 
in  demeanour  and  character, 
182;  his  death  through  poison, 
190 

Dauphin  (iii.),  the,  previously 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  great 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  be- 
comes Dauphin  on  the  death 
by  poison  of  his  father,  vi.  192; 
and  also  dies  by  poison,  192 

Dauphin  (iv.),  the,  previously 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  his  life 
saved  by  Duchess  of  Venta- 
dour,  vi.  192;  becomes  Dau- 
phin on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  192;  and  Louis  XV. 
on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 

234 
Desjardins,  Martin  Bogaert,   v. 

136,  and  note 
Destinelli,   an    Italian   poisoner, 

death  of,  v.  55 
Duche,  Joseph  Francis, vi.  75  ,nole 
Dunkirk,  fall  of,  iii.  211 
Duras,  James  Henri  de  Durfort, 

Marshal  of,  vi.  3,  note 


Elbceuf,  Duke  of,  ii.  27,  note, 
28;  joins  the  Fronde,  t>3\  letter 
to  Abbe  de  la  Riviere,  39;  Ma- 
rigny's  pasquinade,  40 

Emery,  M.  d',  superintendent  of 
finance,  i.  188,  and  note 
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Enclos,  Ninon  de  1',  i.  106 
Enghien,  Duke  of,  marriage  of 
to  Mdlle.  de  Breze,  i.  112; 
wins  battle  of  Rocroi,  129;  tri- 
umphant entry  into  Paris, 
143;    duel    with    de    Coligny, 

143,  144;  victory  of  Nordlin- 
gen,  160;  on  death  of  his  father 
becomes  Prince  de  Conde, 
180,  (which  see) 

Epernon,  Nogaret  de  la  Valette, 

Duke  of,  i.  14,  note 
Estrade,  Godfrey,  Count   of,   i. 

144,  note 

Estrees,  Caesar,  Cardinal  d',  vi. 
129,  note 

Estrees,  Francis  Annibal  d', 
Marshal,  ii.  7,  note 

Estrees,  John  d',  iv.  45,  note 

Etampes,  battle  of,  iii.  12,  and 
note,  19 

Eugene  Maurice  of  Savoy,  Prince 
first  sees  Olympia  Mancini, 
iii.  146;  becomes  Count  of 
Soissons,  (which  see) 

Exili,  an  Italian  poisoner,  is  im- 
prisoned, v.  55 


Fabert,  Abraham  Marquis  de, 
iii.  121  and  note;  his  character, 
122 

Fagon,  Guy  Crescent,  court 
physician,  v.  114,  note 

Falconbridge,  Lord,  ambassador 
from  Cromwell,  iii.  211 

Feuillade,  Francis  of  Aubusson, 
Duke  of,  iv.  114,  note 

Fienne,  Madame  de,  principal 
actor  in  the  "cabal  of  Mon- 
sieur" during  serious  illness  of 
Louis  XIV.,  iii.  213,  214;  is 
exiled,  217 

Flamarin,  M.  de,  iii.  24;  death 
of,  44 

Fleury,  Abbey  of,  i.  51,  note 


Fontaine,  John  de  la,  iii.  199, 
and  note;  death  of,  vi.  100 

Fontanges,  Mar)'  Angelica  d'Es- 
crailles  de  Roussille,  Duchess 
of,  description  of,  v.  85;  edu- 
cation of,  86;  becomes  mis- 
tress of  Louis  XIV.,  87;  cre- 
ated Duchess,  88;  death  of,  95 

Force,  James  Nompar  de  Cau- 
mont.  Duke  of  de  la,  iii.  90, 
and  note 

Fouquet,  Abbe,  iii.  118,  iv.  2, 
and  note 

Fouquet,  Nicholas,  iii.  118;  su- 
perintendent of  finance,  119; 
his  character,  iv.  67;  excites 
jealousy  of  the  King  by  his 
passion  for  La  Valliere  and  his 
magnificence,  1 02-1 13;  is  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned,  114; 
communicates  with  his  fellow- 
prisoner  Lauzun,  v.  28 

Fronde,  La,  origin  of,  and  rise  of, 
i.  209-232;  Court  removes  to 
Ruel,  ii.  1;  returns  to  Paris, 
but  retires  to  St.  Germains, 
1 1 -2  2;  demands  exile  of  Maz- 
arin,  26;  progress  of,  23-60; 
reconciliation  with  Court  ef- 
fected, 60-64;  the  Princes  are 
liberated  and  enter  Paris,  171- 
173;  Orleans  held  by  Mad- 
emoiselle, 230-242;  iii.  1-15; 
defeat  at  Etampes,  15,  19; 
energetic  measures  of  Mad- 
emoiselle in  Paris  against  the 
Royalists,  27-58;  reentry  of 
the  King  into  Paris,  69;  second 
war  of  the  Fronde  ended  by 
arrest  of  de  Retz,  87-89;  re- 
turn to  Paris  of  Mazarin,  q 
Fronsac,  Francis  Armand,  Duke 
of,  attachment  of  for  Duchess 
of  Bourgogne,  is  imprisoned  in 
Bastille,  vi.  164 
Frontenac,  Madame  de,  passion 
of  Louis  XIV.  for,  iii.  112,  113 
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Galiga!,  Leonora,  wife  of  Con- 
iini,  favourite  of  Marie  de 
Medici,  her  I'.Mi  ution,  i.  11, 
to6 

Gassion,   John   de,  Marshal,   i. 
178,   note;   wounded   at   Sens, 
180 
Gaston,   Duke   of   Orleans,   cx- 
1  in-s    the    jealousy    of    Louis 
XIII.,  i.  20;  recalled  to  Court 
on    the    last    illness    of   Louis 
XIII.,  122;  his  marriage  rati- 
fied  by  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
123;    appointed     member    of 
Council  of  regency,  123;  and 
Lieutenant-General,  126;  takes 
Gravelines,  157;  sides  with  the 
Fronde,  ii.  2;  progress  of  the 
Fronde,    23-60;    consents    to 
arrest  of  the  Princes,  105-109; 
who    are    arrested,    114;    aP" 
pointed  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  kingdom  within  the  Loire, 
132 ;  joins  in  fresh  cabal  against 
Mazarin,  147;  leaves  Paris,  but 
returns  at  the  instance  of  the 
Prince,  106;  signs  treaty  with 
Conde",   226;   writes   to  Mad- 
emoiselle to  congratulate  her 
capture  of  Orleans,  iii.  6;  his 
prominence    in    Paris,    8-58; 
appointed  by  Parliament  Lieu- 
tenant-General   <>f    the    king- 
dom, 58;  made  President  of  a 
Touncil,    50;    reentry    of    the 
King    into    Paris    and    recon- 
ciliation with  the  Court,  69- 
74;  birth  of  a  daughter,  in; 
again  reconciled  to  Louis  XIV., 
178;   reconciled   to  Mademoi- 
selle, 185;  his  illness  and  death, 
iv.  19-25 
Genet,  Charles  Claudius,  vi.  76 
Germain.  Lord,  envoy  of  Charles 
II.  to  Mademoiselle,  ii.  70-73 
Girandon,  Francois,  v.  136,  note 


Gondi,   Emmanuel   de,   i.    126, 

note 
Gondi,   John   Francis  Paul  de, 

(see  de  Retz) 
Gonzague,  Anne,  Princess  of,  ii. 

Gonzague,  Louise  Marie  de, 
marriage  of,  with  King  of  Po- 
land, i.  163,  and  note,  167-176 

Gourville,  John  Heraud  de,  con- 
fidential agent  of  Duke  of 
Rochefoucauld,  iii.  107,  and 
note 

Grammont,  Anthony,  Duke  of, 
and  Marshal,  i.  93,  note;  envoy 
to  the  Court  of  Spain  on  the 
occasion  of  the  betrothal  of 
Maria  Theresa  to  Louis  XIV., 
ii.  18 

Grammont,  Philibert,  Chevalier 
de,  i.  93,  note 

Grandier,  Urbain,  i.  106,  note 

Guiche,  Armand,  Count  of,  com- 
panion of  Louis  XIV.,  i.  95, 
131,  ii.  206;  writes  anonymous 
letter  about  La  Valliere,  iv. 
144;  banished  to  Lorraine,  152, 
returns  his  correspondence 
with  Duchess  of  Orleans,  158; 
fights  under  King  of  Poland, 
161;  is  recalled  by  Louis  XIV., 
162 

Guimenee,  Hercule  de  Rohan, 
Prince  of,  ii.  77,  note 

Guise,  Henry,  Duke  of,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  i.  117,  note; 
attempt  to  seize  kingdom  of 
Naples,  180;  taken  prisoner, 
181,  ii.  143 

H 

Harcourt,  Henry  de  Lorraine, 
Count  of,  i.  114,  note;  forces 
the  Escaut,  ii.  84 

Hautefort,  Madame  d',  affection 
of    Louis   XIII.   for,   i.    100; 
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exiled  by  Richelieu,  107;  mar- 
ries Marshal  Schomberg,  190 
Henrietta,  of  England,   Queen, 
seeks  refuge  in  France,  i.  159, 
160;  aided  by  de  Retz,  ii.  55; 
at  the  French  Court,  iii.  140 
Henrietta,  Princess,  first  appear- 
ace  at  Court,  iii.  140;  her  char- 
acter,  141,   142;   marriage   to 
Philip    of   Anjou,    iv.    72-77; 
coquettes    with    Louis    XIV., 
79-87;    becomes    Duchess    of 
Orleans,  (which  see) 
Heudecourt,  Mile,  d',  iii.  113 
Hocquincourt,   Marshal   of,  de- 
feat of,  before  Orleans,  iii.  9, 
10;  treason  of,  209;  death  of, 
210 
Homberg,  chemist  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  arrested  on  charge 
of   poisoning,    vi.  202;  but  is 
liberated,  203 
Hdpital,  Marshal  of  1',  iii.  28-31 


Iron  Mask,  the  man  with  the, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Count  of  Vermandois,  the  son 
of  Louis  XIV.,  by  de  la  Val- 
liere,  v.  81;  death  of,  vi.  131 


James  II.  of  England,  accession 
of,  v.  200;  his  Roman  Catholic 
tendencies,  201;  kind  recep- 
tion by  Louis  XIV.  of  Queen 
Mary  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
201-209;  and  of  himself  on  his 
flight  from  England,  210-216; 
his  death,  vi.  70 

Jarze,  Re"ne  Duplessis,  Marquis 
de,  ii.  77,  note;  iii.  27,  60 

Joseph,  Father,  the  confidant  of 
Richelieu,  i.  97,  and  note 


La  Fayette,  Mdlle.  de,  affection 
of  Louis  XIII.  for,  i.  97,  and 
note 
Laisques,  Marquis  de,  appealed 
to  by  Chalais  to  aid  Gaston 
against  Richelieu,  i.  69 
Lansac,  Madame  de,  governess 

to  Louis  XIV.,  i.  109 
Laporte,    a    Protestant    leader 
against  Abbe  de   Chayla,  vi. 
11 
Laporte,  train  bearer  to  Queen 
Anne  and  first  valet-de-cham- 
bre  to  Louis  XIV.,  i.  34,  note; 
conveys     correspondence     be- 
tween Queen  Anne  and  Buck- 
ingham,  83,   and   note;   helps 
the  Queen,  88;  is  imprisoned, 
90;  is  pardoned  and  liberated, 
99;  valet-de-chambre  to  Louis 
XIV.,  149;  account  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Etampes,  iii.  12;  anecdotes 
of  Louis  XIV.,  11-15 
Laquoite,  a  Protestant  preacher, 
heads  the  persecuted  Protes- 
tants against  Abbe  de  Chayla, 
vi.  10;  whom  they  kill,  12 
Lauzun,    Antonin    Nompar    de 
Caumont,  Duke  of,  iv.   204; 
character    of,    204;    influence 
with  Louis  XIV.,  205-213;  at- 
tracts attention  of  La  Grande 
Mademoiselle,   209;   his  mar- 
riage to  her  announced,  212; 
but  forbidden  by  Louis  XIV., 
213;  but  marries  her  in  secret, 
and  is  imprisoned  at  Pignerol, 
214;  effects  a  communication 
with  Fouquet  his  neighbour  in 
prison,  v.  28;  is  liberated,  123; 
ingratitude   to   Mademoiselle, 
126,  who  has  him  created  a 
Duke  on  condition  he  never 
approaches  her  again,  128;  his 
popularity  with  James  II.  of 
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land  and  his  Queen,  202- 
211;  death  ol  Mademoiselle, 
vi.  ),);  bis  marriage  to  Mdlle. 
de  Lorges,  64  68;  bis  death,  68 

La  Valette,  Marquis  de,  appealed 
to  by  Chalais  u>  aid  Gaston 
against  Richelieu,  i.  69 

Lavieuville,  M.  de,  made  Super- 
intendent of  Finance,  ii.  ^08; 
death  of,  iii.  1 1 7 

Lesdiguieres,  Madame  dc,  ii.  38, 
note 

Lomenie,  Louis  Henry  dc,  i.  i49i 
note 

Longuevillc,  Duchess  of ,  escapes 
arrest  and  reaches  Holland,  ii. 
120-122 

Longueville,  Henry,  Second 
Duke  of,  marriage  of,  to 
M.llle.  de  Bourbon,  i.  109, 
and  note,  214,  note;  joins  the 
Fronde,  ii.  35;  is  arrested,  114; 
released  and  returns  to  Paris, 
171-173;  death  of,  iv.  153 

Longueville,  third  Duke  of,  (son 
of  above)  favourite  of  Louis 
X I V.,  v.  30;  his  death,  39 

Lorraine,  Chevalier  de,  favourite 
of  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  is 
banished  by  Louis  XIV.,  iv. 
220;  arranges  the  marriage  of 
Duke  of  Chartres  to  Mdlle.  de 
Blois,  vi.  30-40 

Lorraine,  Louis,  Cardinal  de,  ii, 
142 

Louis  XIII. ,  childhood  of,  i.  2-6; 
friendship  for  Albert  de 
Luynes,  4-6;  marriage  to 
Anne  of  Austria,  6-8;  his 
jealousy  of  his  wife  fostered  by 
Queen  Marie  and  Richelieu, 
48;  causes  arrest  of  the  Royal 
Princes,  68;  plot  to  assassinate 
him  revealed  to  him  by  Riche- 
lieu, 72;  believes  in  guilt  of 
Queen  Anne,  79;  besieges  La 
Rochelle,  86;  increased  cold- 
ness to  his  Queen,  87-89;  af- 


Ee<  lion  for  Mdlle.  de  la  Faj 
ette,  07;  birth  of  Louis  XIV., 
103;  dislike  of  Richelieu,  107; 
favours  shown  to  Cinq-Mars, 
107,  108;  visits  Richelieu  on 
his  last  deathbed,  113,  114; 
illness  of,  122;  appoints  the 
Queen  Regent,  123;  death  of, 

Louis  XIV.,  birth  of,  i.  95,  103; 
horoscope  of,  104;  baptism  of, 
123;  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  125; 
boyish  aversion  to  Mazarin, 
152-156;  attack  of  smallpox, 
183;  the  tariff  riots  and  protest 
of  Parliament,  186-193;  vic- 
tory of  Sens,  203;  arrest  of 
Broussel  and  revolt  of  Paris, 
209;  rise  of  the  Fronde,  210- 
233;  Court  removes  to  Ruel, 
ii.  1;  early  character  of,  7-9; 
Court  returns  to  Paris,  7;  Maz- 
arinades,  9;  flight  of  Court  to 
St.  Germains,  11-22;  progress 
of  the  Fronde,  23-60;  capture 
of  the  Bastille,  46;  reconcilia- 
tion effected,  60-64;  Court  re- 
turns to  Paris,  84;  the  Princes 
are  arrested,  114;  the  Court 
proceeds  to  Bordeaux,  132; 
which  capitulates,  135;  second 
outbreak  of  the  Fronde,  139; 
his  majority,  holds  his  first 
bed  of  justice,  196-202;  youth 
and  character  of,  203-208; 
failure  to  seize  Orleans,  230- 
242;  iii.  1-15;  defeat  by  Conde, 
9;  return  to  St.  Germain,  11; 
victory  of  Etampes,  15,  19-22; 
banishes  Mazarin  to  conciliate 
the  Fronde,  66;  reentry  into 
Paris,  69;  authorises  the  assas- 
sination of  de  Retz,  85;  arrest 
of  de  Retz,  87;  end  of  second 
war  of  the  Fronde,  89;  return 
of  Marazin  to  Paris.  90;  his 
youthful  favourites,  III,  112; 
his   part   in   theatrical   enter- 
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tainments,  117;  coronation  of, 
119,  120;  first  military  cam- 
paign, i2i ;  takes  Stenay  and 
Arras,  122,  123;  returns  to 
Paris,  123;  his  passion  for 
Olympia  de  Mancini,  138- 
142;  his  first  attendance  at 
Parliament,  144;  rejoins  the 
army  before  St.  Quilain,  re- 
turns to  Paris  after  its  capture, 
145;  visit  of  Chrisdna,  Queen 
of  Sweden,  147-156;  rejoins 
the  army  again  and  then  re- 
turns to  Paris,  157;  first  ap- 
pearance at  Court  of  Mary  de 
Mancini,  164;  passion  for 
Mile.  d'Argencourt,  170-174; 
forms  an  alliance  with  Crom- 
well, 179;  negotiations  for  mar- 
riage with  Marguerite  of  Sa- 
voy, 179;  second  visit  of  Queen 
Christina,  182;  joins  the  army 
before  Sedan,  187;  returns  to 
Paris,  191;  his  love  for  Mary 
de  Mancini,  191-194;  her 
good  influence  on  him,  198- 
206;  his  marriage  to  her  pre- 
vented by  Queen  Anne,  208; 
Duke  of  Beaufort  makes  his 
submission,  210;  attacked  by 
scarlet  fever,  211 ;  his  recovery, 
215;  journey  to  Lyons  to  meet 
Marguerite  of  Savoy,  2^0;  but 
marriage  negotiations  with  her 
are  broken  off  by  the  offer  of 
the  hand  of  Maria  Theresa  of 
Spain,  227;  return  to  Paris, 
iv.  2;  pleads  unsuccessfully 
with  Mazarin  to  be  allowed  to 
marry  Mary  de  Mancini,  7-9; 
marriage  contract  with  Maria 
Theresa  signed,  10-18;  his 
interview  at  St.  Jean  dAngely 
with  Mary  de  Mancini,  13; 
married  by  proxy,  26-30;  mar- 
riage solemnised,  34;  entry 
into  Paris,  35;  the  influence  of 
Marquis  de  Peguillain,  37;  the 


death  of  Mazarin,  57;  his  as- 
sumption of  power,  64-87; 
seizes  buried  treasures  of  Maz- 
arin, 69;  etiquette  of  his  Court, 
71;  his  attachment  to  Princess 
Henrietta,  77-87;  passion  for 
La  Valliere,  87-97;  ^s  cor~ 
respondence  with  her,  100: 
determines  on  downfall  of  Fou- 
quet,  103-113;  who  is  arrested, 
114;  birth  of  the  Dauphin, 
120;  settles  preeminence  of  his 
Ambassadors  over  those  of 
Spain,  123-125;  compels  the 
Pope  to  apologise  for  insults 
to  his  Ambassador  at  Rome, 
125-127;  La  Valliere  becomes 
his  mistress,  127;  her  flight, 
130;  insists  on  her  return  to 
Court,  131;  and  her  restora- 
tion as  maid  of  honour,  132; 
commences  the  erection  of 
Versailles,  134;  increases  his 
navy,  organises  an  East  India 
company,  purchases  the  manu- 
facture of  Gobelins  tapestry, 
139;  La  Valliere  gives  birth  to 
a  son  who  dies  in  infancy,  146; 
forces  Queen  Anne  to  receive 
La  Valliere,  150;  seriously  ill 
with  the  measles,  154;  receives 
the  submission  of  the  Pope 
through  his  legate,  155;  pur- 
chases Dunkirk  from  England, 
159;  captures  Marsal,  161; 
death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
170;  of  his  mother,  Anne  of 
Austria,  173;  de  la  Valliere 
gives  birth  to  a  daughter 
(Mdlle.  de  Blois),  174;  is 
created  a  Duchess,  175;  and 
gives  birth  to  a  son  (Louis  de 
Bourbon),  175;  his  passion  for 
Marquise  de  Montespan,  178— 
197;  declares  war  against 
Spanish  Flanders,  182;  takes 
Charleroi,  Tournay  and  other 
towns,  184;  slights  de  la  Val- 
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li!  re.  (89;  effe<  ts  a  temporary 
K.  oni  illation  with  her,  [91; 
makes  de  Montespan  his  mis- 
tress, 193;  finally  refuses  to 
sanction  marriage  of  La 
c rrande  Mademoiselle  to  Lau- 
sun,  213;  and  imprisons  Lau- 
zun  for  marrying  lu-r  in  se<  retj 
a  14;  birth  of  .1  son  to  Marquise 
de  Montespan  (the  Duke  of 
Maim-),  216;  determines  to 
seize  Holland,  222;  concludes 
alliance  with  Charles  II.  of 
England,  225;  death  of  the 
5S  of  Orleans,  231 ;  and 
of  the  Duke,  236;  increasing 
favour  of  de  Montespan,  v.  1- 
5;  proposes  to  La  Grande 
Mademoiselle  that  she  marry 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which 
she  declines,  6;  appoints  Mad- 
ame Scarron  governess  to  the 
children  of  de  Montespan,  9; 
appoints  Count  of  Vexin  abbot 
of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  11; 
bestows  the  Marquisate  of 
Maintenon  on  Madame  Scar- 
ron, 12;  recalls  de  la  Valliere 
from  the  convent  of  Chaillot, 
16;  and  a  temporary  recon- 
ciliation is  effected,  17;  desires 
de  Montespan  to  withdraw  to 
her  estates  during  the  Jubilee 
Year,  19;  Maria  Theresa  gives 
birth  to  a  black  child,  24;  his 
campaign  against  the  Dutch, 
32-41;  proposes  to  William 
of  Orange,  a  marriage  with 
his  daughter,  Mile,  de  Blois, 
40;  but  the  Prince  declines, 
41;  permits  La  Valliere  to 
become  a  nun,  47;  appoints 
Madame  de  Maintenon  mis- 
tress of  the  robes  to  the  Dau- 
phiness,  68;  passion  for  Mile. 
de  Fontanges,  86-93;  her 
death,  94;  influence  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  and  Pere 


la  Chaise  over  him,  102;  joins 
the  army  at  Dunkirk,  iij; 
pio<  eeds  t<>  Lille,  Sedan,  Cam- 
brai  and  other  places,  and  re- 
turns to  Versailles,  113;  pro- 
ceeds to  Alsace,  113;  death  of 
Omen  Maria  Theresa,  114; 
war  with  Genoa,  133;  treaty 
with  the  Doge,  134;  his  dress, 
138-140;  acquires  the  property 
of  St.  Cyr  for  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  school,  144;  re- 
vokes edict  of  Nantes,  148- 
152;  barbarous  cruelties  in  the 
Cevennes,  150;  growing  in- 
fluence of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon, 141-172;  whom  he  pri- 
vately marries,  173;  his  daily 
etiquette,  1 78-191;  economy 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
household,  192;  failure  of  her 
attempt  to  obtain  a  public 
recognition  of  her  marriage, 
193-200;  his  kind  reception  of 
Queen  Mary  of  England  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  201-209; 
and  of  James  II.  on  their 
flight  from  England,  210-216; 
his  serious  illness  and  surgical 
operation,  216;  erection  of  the 
Trianon,  219;  and  of  Marly, 
234;  the  League  of  Augsburg, 
vi.  1 ;  burning  of  the  Palatinate, 
2-7;  destruction  of  French 
fleet,  7;  atrocious  cruelties  of 
Abbe  de  Chayla,  9;  his  death, 
12;  death  of  the  Dauphiness, 
15;  refuses  to  sanction  the 
burning  of  Treves,  19;  mar- 
riage of  the  Duke  of  Maine  to 
Anna  de  Bourbon,  41;  and  of 
the  Duke  of  Chartres  to  Mile, 
de  Blois,  40;  his  last  military 
campaign,  49;  final  effort  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  to 
have  her  marriage  officially 
recognised,  49-55;  peace  of 
Riswick,   68;   recognises   Wil- 
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liam  of  Orange  as  King  of 
England,  69;  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, 87;  Duke  of  Anjou 
proclaimed  King  of  Spain,  90; 
affronts  Cavalier,  138;  defeats 
of  Vigo  and  Ramillies,  140; 
precedence  of  rank  given  to 
Duke  of  Maine  and  his  chil- 
dren, 168;  Victory  of  Villa- 
Viciosa,  171;  illness  and  death 
of  the  Dauphin,  172;  of  the 
Duchess  of  Bourgogne,  189; 
and  of  her  husband,  190;  and 
of  their  son  the  Duke  of  Bre- 
tagne,  192;  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Berri,  192-198;  intrigues  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  in 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  Maine, 
200-202;  refuses  to  place 
Duke  of  Orleans  on  trial,  202; 
his  lassitude,  206;  renewed 
intrigues  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  and  the  Duke  of  Maine, 
207;  by  his  will  establishes  a 
Council  of  Regency,  210;  re- 
ception of  Mehemet-Riza-Beg, 
212;  presides  at  the  review  of 
household  troops,  213;  his  last 
illness,    217-232;    and   death, 

233 

Louis  XV.,  dying  address  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  him,  vi.  227,  and 
note 

Louvois,  Marquis  de,  succeeds 
Colbert  as  Superintendent  of 
Finance,  v.  131;  his  policy, 
132;  his  order  to  burn  the 
Palatinate,  vi.  5;  his  proposal 
to  burn  Treves  refused  by 
Louis  XIV.,  20;  decline  of  his 
influence,  21;  his  death,  25 

Lude,  Count  of,  killed  in  duel  by 
Prince  de  Chalais,  i.  49,  and 
note 

Lulli,  Jean  Baptiste,  iii.  164, 
note 

Luynes,  Albert  de,  favourite  of 
Louis  XIII.,  i.  4-6 


Luxembourg,  Marshal  of,  con- 
ducts campaign  against  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  his  victories, 
vi.  8 

M 

Mademoiselle,  La  Grande, 
daughter  of  Duke  of  Orleans, 
birth  of,  i.  84,  and  note;  her 
marriage  with  Emperor  of 
Germany  discussed,  179,  201; 
and  with  Charles  Prince  of 
Wales,  183;  and  with  the 
Archduke  of  Tyrol,  202;  visits 
Queen  Henrietta,  ii.  66-68; 
renewal  of  marriage  negotia- 
tions with  Charles  II.,  69,  78- 
81;  and  again,  88-90;  attacked 
by  smallpox,  90;  marriage 
with  Emperor  of  Germany 
again  discussed,  130;  goes 
with  the  Court  to  Bordeaux 
and  specially  honoured  by 
Parliamentary  deputation,  138; 
second  outbreak  of  the  Fronde, 
139;  is  offered  hand  of 
Louis  XIV.,  if  she  will  de- 
tach her  father  from  the 
Prince's  party,  but  refuses, 
157;  character  of,  210,  211; 
refuses  hand  of  Charles  II., 
218-221;  goes  to  Orleans  in 
her  father's  place,  229;  enters 
Orleans  and  holds  it,  230-242; 
iii.  1-15;  is  joined  by  Conde, 
8;  who  defeats  the  Royal 
forces,  9;  but  is  defeated  at 
Etampes,  n;  returns  to  Paris, 
15,  19;  her  energetic  measures, 
23-31;  saves  Conde  and  his 
forces,  32-45 ;  turns  the  guns  of 
the  Bastille  against  the  Royal 
troops,  41;  her  ascendancy  in 
Paris,  41-58;  reentry  of  the 
King  in  Paris  and  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Court,  69-74; 
leaves   Paris,   80;   returns   on 
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the  occasion  of  the  marriage  oi 
Olympia  iU-  Mancini,  i<>o; 
,,  cow  tied  n>  her  father,  185; 
and  to  the  Court,  188;  pro- 
ceeds to  fsles  of  Pheasants 
where  tin-  marriage  contract 
with  Spain  is  signed,  iv.  10-18; 
illness  and  death  of  her  father, 
15;  attends  the  marriage 
ceremonies  of  Louis  XIV., 
.■;.  refust  -  to  marry  King  of 
Portugal  and  to  receive  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Denmark, 
i.) 7;  returns  to  Paris,  148;  re- 
fuses the  hand  of  the  Crown 
Prime  of  Denmark,  149;  her 
infatuation  for  Lauzun,  202; 
obtains  consent  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  her  marriage  with  Lauzun, 
which  is  however  revoked, 
213;  she  marries  him  in  secret 
and  he  is  imprisoned,  214;  is 
offered  by  Louis  XIV.  hand  of 
Duke  of  Orleans  which  she  de- 
clines, v.  6;  builds  a  palace  at 
Choisy,  118;  is  visited  by 
Louis  XIV.,  119;  presents  an 
estate  to  Duke  of  Maine  if 
Lauzun  is  liberated,  121,  122; 
Lauzun  is  liberated,  123;  an- 
gered by  his  ingratitude  and 
insolence,  has  him  created  a 
Duke  and  dismisses  him  from 
her  presence,  128;  her  death, 
vi.  47 

Maine,  Duchess  of,  (Anna 
Louisa  Benedicta  de  Bourbon, 
de  Charolais,  second  daughter 
of  the  Prince  of  Conde),  her 
marriage  to  the  Duke  of 
Maine,  vi.  41 

Maine,  Duke  of,  son  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  Marquise  de  Mon- 
tespan,  birth  of,  iv.  216;  a  fa- 
vourite with  Louis  XIV.  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  v.  82; 
his  character,  82,  vi.  44;  pre- 
sented by  Mdme.  de  Montes- 


pan  with  an  estate  on  consider* 
atinn   Lauzun  is  liberated,  v. 

.  his  marriage  t<>  Anna  de 
Bourlioit,  vi.  41 ;  his  cowan  I ii  e, 
45;  precedence  of  rank  con- 
ferred on  him  and  his  children, 
his  intrigues  for  the  succession 
to  the  throne  seconded  by 
Mdme.  de  Maintenon,  200- 
203 
Maintenon,  Madame  de,  (see 
Scarron),  Madame  Scarron 
has  bestowed  on  her  the  Mar- 
quisate  of  Maintenon,  v.  11; 
description  of,  by  La  Vallierc, 
12;  appointed  mistress  of  the 
Robes  to  the  Dauphiness,  68; 
arranges  with  de  Montespan 
for  her  retirement,  107;  founds 
St.  Cyr,  144;  her  growing  in- 
fluence over  the  King,  141- 
172;  who  finally  privately  mar- 
ries her,  173;  production  of 
Esther,  vi.  15;  her  final  at- 
tempt through  a  pretended 
vision  to  procure  official  recog- 
nition of  her  marriage,  49~55; 
anxieties  caused  by  her  rela- 
tives, 61-65;  intrigues  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Duke  of  Maine,  on 
the  death  of  the  Dauphins, 
200-203;  renewal  of  her  in- 
trigues, 207;  last  illness  of 
Louis  XIV.,  217-232;  his 
death,  233 

Malhcrbe,  Francis  of,  iii.  199, 
and  note 

Mancini,  Hortensia,  niece  of 
Mazarin,  i.  183;  her  marriage 
to  Duke  of  la  Meilleraye,  iv. 

52 

Mancini,  Laura-Victona,  niece 
of  Mazarin,  i.  183 

Mancini,  Mary,  niece  of  Mazarin , 
i.  183;  her  first  appearance  at 
Court,  iii.  164,  165;  descrip- 
tion of  and  character,  167-176; 
asked  in  marriage  by  Charles 
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II.,  181 ;  her  influence  for  good 
on  Louis  XIV.,  198-206;  her 
marriage  to  the  King  opposed 
by  Queen  Anne,.  208;  and  for- 
bidden by  Mazarin,  iv.  7-9; 
is  exiled  from  the  Court,  9; 
sent  to  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  in- 
terview with  the  King,  13;  re- 
called to  Paris,  38;  offered  by 
Mazarin  the  hand  of  Prince 
Colonna  whom  she  refuses, 
39;  is  unrecognised  by  Louis 
XIV.,  40-42;  marries  Prince 
Colonna,  42 

Mancini,  Mary  Anne,  niece  of 
Mazarin,  i.  183 

Mancini,  Olympia,  niece  of  Maz- 
arin, i.  183;  passion  of  Louis 
XIV.  for,  iii.  138-140;  mar- 
riage to  Count  of  Soissons, 
160-167 

Mancini,  Philip  Julian,  nephew 
of  Mazarin,  i.  183;  banished 
by  Mazarin,  iv.  4 

Mansard,  Jules  Hardouin,  archi- 
tect of  Versailles,  iv.  135,  note 

Marchain,  Count  of,  ii.  209 

Marguerite  of  Savoy,  Princess, 
negotiations  for  her  marriage 
to  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  220-226; 
are  broken  off  by  offer  of 
alliance  with  Spain,  227;  her 
marriage  to  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  iv.  48 

Maria  Louisa  of  Orleans,  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  of  Orleans  and 
Henrietta  of  England,  her 
marriage  to  King  of  Spain,  v. 
61 ;  her  death  by  poison,  63,  64 

Maria  Theresa,  of  Austria,  In- 
fanta of  Spain,  her  hand  prom- 
ised to  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  227; 
marriage  contract  signed,  iv. 
10-18;  married  by  proxy,  26- 
30;  the  solemnisation  of  the 
marriage,  34;  entry  into  Paris, 
35;  birth  of  the  Dauphin,  120; 
has  an  attack  of  measles,  154; 


gives  birth  to  a  black  child,  v. 
24;  her  friendship  for  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  105;  her  death, 
114;  character  of,  115;  funeral, 
117 

Mary  Anne  of  Bavaria,  Princess, 
is  married  to  the  Dauphin,  v. 
76;  description  of,  76;  her 
death,  vi.  14 

Marie  de  Medici,  Queen,  exiled 
by  Louis  XIII. ,  i.  14;  again 
banished,  90;  death  of,  no; 
funeral  of,  121,  122 

Marillac,  Louis  de,  i.  117,  note 

Marsillac,  Francis,  sixth  Duke 
of  Rochefoucauld,  Prince  of, 
ii.  27,  note,  28 

Marsin,  Marshal  of,  vi.  142,  note 

Martinozzi,  Anna-Maria,  niece 
of  Mazarin,  i.  183;  marriage 
of  to  Prince  de  Conti,  184;  iii. 
108 

Martinozzi,  Laura,  niece  of  Maz- 
arin, i.  183;  marriage  of  to 
Duke  of  Modena,  186;  iii.  145 

Mary  of  Modena,  Queen,  Con- 
sort of  James  II.,  her  flight 
from  England  and  kind  recep- 
tion by  Louis  XIV.,  v.  201-209 

Mayenne,  Charles  de  Lorraine, 
Duke  of,  ii.  31,  note 

Mazarin,  Jules,  Cardinal  de,  his 
early  career,  i.  91;  recom- 
mended to  Louis  XIII.  as  his 
successor  by  Richelieu,  113; 
appointed  to  the  Council,  120; 
made  Prime  Minister,  129; 
plot  to  assassinate  him  fails, 
139;  his  avarice,  155-157; 
brings  over  his  sisters,  neph- 
ews and  nieces,  the  Mancini 
and  Martinozzi,  from  Italy, 
183;  rise  of  the  Fronde,  210- 
232;  marriage  to  Queen  Anne, 
ii.  5;  Mazarinades,  9;  progress 
of  the  Fronde,  23-60;  recon- 
ciliation effected  between  the 
Fronde  and  the  Court,  60-64; 
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return  of  the  Court  to  Paris, 
B4;  makes  terms  with  de  Retz, 
104;  intrigues  with  Madame 
de    Chevreuse,    105-109;    the 

Print  cs  an-  arrested,  11  | ;  pro- 
ceeds with  the  Court  to  Bor- 
deaux, 132;  which  capitulates, 
135;  second  outbreak  oi  the 
1  1  mde,  [39J  Mazarinades, 
140;  fresh  cabal  against  him, 

1  |(>;  returns  to  Paris  after 
battle  of  Kcthcl,  152;  petition 
of  Parliament  that  the  Princes 
might  be  released,  152;  offers 
hand  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Mad- 
emoiselle if  she  will  detach  her 
father  from  the  Princes,  157; 
tlight  from  Paris,  161;  reaches 
Havre  and  releases  the  Princes, 
170-173;  alarmed  at  demands 
of  the  Princes  urges  the  Queen 
to  conciliate  de  Retz,  182-190; 
is  declared  banished  forever, 
196;  raises  troops  at  Liege, 
214;  reenters  France  with  six 
thousand  men,  216;  Parlia- 
ment sets  a  sum  on  his  head, 
217;  his  library  sold,  217;  re- 
joins the  Queen,  iii.  12;  is  ex- 
iled to  Bouillon  to  conciliate 
the  Fronde,  66;  arrest  of  de 
Retz  and  end  of  second  war  of 
the  Fronde,  85-89;  return  to 
Paris,  90;  reconciliation  with 
La  Rochefoucauld,  108;  ar- 
ranges marriage  of  his  niece 
Anna-Maria  Martinozzi  with 
Prince  de  Contil,  108;  appoints 
Fouquet  Superintendent  of 
Finance,  119;  marries  his 
niece  Laura  Martinozzi  to 
Duke  of  Modena,  145;  death 
of  his  sister  Madame  de  Man- 
cini,  157;  marriage  of  Olympia 
Mancini  to  Count  of  Soissons, 
160-165  >  refuses  hand  of  Mary 
de  Mancini  to  Charles  II.,  181; 
declines  alliance  for  the  Duke 


of  Anjou  with  Marguerite  of 
Savoy,   k)4;   his  munificence, 

195;  his  rudeness  to  Queen 
Anne,  [97;  marriage  of  Mary 
de  Mancini  to  the  King  op- 
posed by  Queen  Anne,  208; 
renews  in  consequence  his 
negotiations  with  House  of 
Savoy,  209;  Duke  of  Beaufort 
makes  his  submission,  210; 
alliance  with  Cromwell,  211; 
capture  of  Dunkirk,  211;  ow- 
ing to  serious  illness  of  King 
dismantles  his  palaces  of  their 
valuables  for  safe-keeping, 
212;  the  cabal  of  Monsieur, 
213;  sends  his  own  physician 
to  Conde  in  his  illness,  218; 
breaks  off  marriage  negotia- 
tions for  hand  of  Marguerite  of 
Savoy  for  the  King,  227;  makes 
alliance  with  Spain,  227-234; 
his  illness,  iv.  2;  banishes  his 
nephew,  Marquis  de  Mancini, 
4;  refuses  to  allow  Louis  XIV. 
to  make  Mary  de  Mancini  his 
Queen,  7;  removes  Mary  from 
the  Court,  9;  signs  marriage 
contract  with  Spain,  10-18; 
marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
Maria  Theresa,  10-34;  recalls 
Mary  de  Mancini,  38;  offers  to 
marry  her  to  Prince  Colonna 
whom  she  refuses,  39;  but  sub- 
sequently marries,  42;  his  re- 
gal state,  46;  the  fire  in  his  gal- 
lery, 50;  his  last  illness,  51-56; 
marriage  of  his  niece  Hortensia 
to  Duke  of  la  Meilleraye,  52; 
the  action  of  his  confessor,  54; 
the  presentation  of  his  fortune 
to  the  King,  which  the  King 
refuses  to  accept,  55;  intro- 
duces Colbert  to  the  King,  57; 
his  death,  57;  his  will,  59;  his 
avarice,  60-62 
Meilleraye,  Duke  of  la,  in  charge 
of  Royal  army,  ii.  132;  capitu- 
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lation  of  Bordeaux,  134-136; 
death  of,  iv.  153 

Mignard,  Pierre,  v.  136,  note 

Miossens,  M.  de,  escorts  Prince 
de  Conde  to  Vincennes  on  his 
arrest,  ii.  115;  refuses  to  be 
bribed  to  allow  him  to  escape, 
116 

Mole,  Matthew,  President  of 
Parliament,  ii.  43,  and  note, 
208 

Moliere,  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin, 
produces  his  play  l'Etourdi,  iii. 
116,  200,  and  note;  first  visit  to 
the  Court,  205;  his  growing 
success,  207;  produces  Elide 
and  Tartuffe  at  Versailles,  iv. 

Montagu,  Lord,  agent  of  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  is  arrested,  i. 

87 

Montausier,  Charles  du  St. 
Maure,  Duke  of,  iii.  106,  note 

Montbazon,  Madame  de,  ii.  68, 
note 

Montespan,  Frances  Athenai's  de 
Rochechouart  de  Mortemar, 
Marquise  de;  her  girlhood, 
iv.  178;  her  marriage  to  the 
Marquis,  180;  refuses  to  leave 
the  Court,  181;  becomes  the 
King's  mistress,  193;  birth  of 
a  son  (the  Duke  of  Maine), 
216;  v.  10;  her  increasing  fa- 
vour with  Louis  XIV.,  1-5; 
befriends  Madame  Scarron,  7; 
birth  of  Count  of  Vexin,  who 
is  made  abbot  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pres,  11;  the  marquisate  of 
Maintenon  bestowed  on  Ma- 
dame Scarron,  12 ;  her  relations 
to  the  King  denounced  by  the 
clergy  in  the  Jubilee  Year,  18; 
is  visited  by  Bossuet,  who  en- 
deavours to  convert  her,  19; 
she  introduces  the  fashion  of 
Moorish  dwarfs,  23;  descrip- 
tion  of   her   children,   82-84; 


her  fight  for  supremacy,  84;  in- 
troduces Mdlle.  de  Fontanges 
to  Louis  XIV.,  85;  end  of  her 
dominion  over  Louis  XIV., 
96;  erects  a  convent,  of  which 
she  is  to  be  the  abbess,  no; 
her  final  separation  from 
Louis  XIV.  arranged,  158- 
163;  her  final  interview  with 
the  King,  163-167;  her  de- 
parture, 176,  177;  her  last 
visit  to  Louis  XIV.,  vi.  99;  her 
death,  145-151 

Montespan,  Henry  Louis  de  Par- 
daillan  de  Gondrin,  Marquis 
de,  iv.  180,  and  note;  his  wife 
becomes  the  mistress  of  Louis 
XIV.,  193;  is  unable  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  son,  196;  re- 
fused a  divorce  by  the  Pope,  195 

Montmorency,  Henry,  second 
Duke  of,  i.  90,  note;  execution 
of,  90 

Mortare,  Marquis  de,  ii.  209 

Motteville,  Frances  Bertaut  de, 
i.  34,  note,  105,  note 


N 

Nantes,  Mdlle.  de,  daughter  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  de  Montes- 
pan, v.  83;  character  of,  83; 
her  marriage  to  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon-Conde,  219 

Navailles,  Duchess  of,  iv.  83; 
banished  from  Court,  146 

Navailles,  Philip,  Duke  of,  iv. 
83,  note 

Nemours,  Duke  of,  joins  in  cabal 
against  Mazarin,  ii.  146;  joins 
Conde,  212;  appearance  of, 
223;  quarrels  with  de  Beau- 
fort, iii.  5;  aids  the  Fronde  in 
Paris  and  is  killed  in  a  duel  by 
de  Beaufort,  60-62 

Nemours,  Princess  of,  v.  8,  and 
note 
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Noidlingen,  battle  of,  i.  too 

Nolle.  Andrew  le,  IV.  40;  designs 

the  gardens  of  Versailles,  134; 
and  of  the  Trianon,  v.  219- 
.•-■  1 ,  death  of,  vi.  103 


O 

Olonne,  Louis  dc  la  Trcmouillc, 

Count  of,  ii.  56,  note 
( (range,  William,  Prince  of,  his 

conflict  against  France,  v.  32- 

41;  declines  offer  of  Louis 
XIV,  nf  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter. Mile,  de  Blois,  40,  41;  be- 
comes  king  of  England,  vi.  8; 
his  war  with  France,  8;  recog- 
nised by  Louis  XIV.  as  King 
of  Kngland,  69 

Orleans,  declares  for  the  Duke, 
under  Mademoiselle,  ii.  230- 
242;  iii.  1-15 

Orleans,  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 
Princess  Palatine  of  Bavaria, 
becomes  second  wife  of  Duke 
of  Orleans,  v.  24;  her  charac- 
ter and  appearance,  25-27 

Orleans,  Duchess  of,  death  of,  i. 
84 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  formerly  Duke 
of  Chartres,  succeeds  to  the 
title,  vi.  1 15-120;  suspected  of 
poisoning  the  Dauphins,  198; 
his  chemist  arrested,  202;  but 
liberated  by  order  of  the  King, 
203 

Orleans,  Gaston,  Duke  of  Anjou, 
and  then  on  his  marriage, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  i.  83;  mar- 
riage with  Marguerite  of  Lor- 
raine, 95  (see  Gaston) 

Orleans,  Henrietta,  Duchess  of, 
(formerly  Princess  Henrietta 
of  England,  which  see),  pas- 
sion of  Comte  de  Guiche  for, 
iv.  151;  her  correspondence 
with  him  returned,  158;  sent 


as  ambassadress  to  Charles  II. 

of  England  to  con*  lude  an  al- 
liance with  him,  223;  her  death 
by  poison,  227-231 
Orleans,  Philip,  1  Hike  of  (brother 
to  Louis  XIV.  and  formerly 
Duke  of  Anjou,  which  see) 
death  of  his  wife,  iv.  231;  his 
death,  236;  marries  Charlotte 
Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatine  of 
Bavaria,  v.  24;  marriage  of 
his  son,  the  Duke  of  Chartres 
to  Mdlle.  de  Blois,  vi.  30-40; 
his  character,  34;  his  appear 
ance,  38;  supposed  private 
marriage  to  Mdlle.  de  Choin, 
78;  death  of,  115 


Paul,  Vincent  de,  confessor  to 
Queen  Anne,  i.  132,  note 

Peguillain,  Marquis  de,  charac- 
ter of,  iv.  35;  influence  over 
Louis  XIV.,  37 

Pelisson,  Paul,  iv.  109,  note;  ac- 
companies the  French  army  in 
campaign  against  the  Dutch, 

v.  35 

Perefixe,  Hardouin  de  Beau- 
mont, preceptor  to  Louis  XIV., 
i.  149,  and  note 

Philip  V.,  King  of  Spain,  for- 
merly Duke  of  Anjou,  pro- 
claimed King,  vi.  90;  his  mar- 
riage to  Maria  Louisa  of 
Savoy,  127 

Plessis-Praslin,  Caesar  de  Choi- 
seuil,  Duke  of,  wins  battle  of 
Rdthel,  ii.  151;  iv.  126,  note 

Pons,  Mdlle.  de,  ii.  94,  note; 
marriage  with  Duke  of  Riche- 
lieu, 95 

Porbus,  Peter,  iv.  50,  note 

Primatice,  Francis,  Italian  paint- 
er, i.  63,  note 

Puget,  Pierre,  v.  136,  note 
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Putange,  M.  de,  First  Equerry  to 

Queen  Anne,  i.  36 
Puylaurens,  Duke  of,  i.  95 


Quinault,  Philip,  iii.  115,  note; 
death  of,  vi.  100 


R 


Racine,  production  of  his  Esther 
before  the  Court,  vi.  15;  death 
of,  100 

Ranee,  Abbe,  friend  of  Gaston, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  on  his  death 
becomes  a  Trappist  monk,  iv. 

23_25 

Rethel,  battle  of,  ii.  152 

Retz,  Cardinal  de,  Jean  Francis 
Paul  de  Gondi,  i.  163;  his 
early  life,  164;  and  career, 
165-167;  influence  of  with  the 
Parisians,  203;  part  played  in 
the  Fronde,  209-232;  on  flight 
of  Court  to  St.  Germains,  be- 
comes supreme  in  Paris,  ii.  23- 
60;  aids  Queen  Henrietta,  55; 
reconciliation  effected  between 
the  Court  and  the  Fronde,  60- 
64;  Court  returns  to  Paris,  84; 
he  makes  terms  with  Mazarin 
and  the  Queen,  104;  joins  in 
fresh  cabal  against  Mazarin, 
157;  flight  of  Mazarin,  161; 
the  Princes  are  liberated  and 
return  to  Paris,  171-173;  in- 
trigue against  him,  175-180; 
retires  to  Notre-Dame,  180; 
offered  place  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter, 183;  but  declines,  184;  fre- 
quent interviews  with  the 
Queen,  185-192;  refuses  to 
countenance  assassination  of 
Conde,  188-100;  his  own  as- 
sassination authorised   by  the 


King,  iii.  85;  is  arrested,  87; 
end  of  the  Second  War  of  the 
Fronde,  89;  becomes  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  125;  resigns 
his  Archbishopric  under  com- 
pulsion, 128;  is  released  from 
prison,  129;  escapes  from 
Nantes,  but  breaks  his  collar- 
bone, 132-136;  reaches  Rome, 
144;  his  death,  v.  65 
Rhodes,  Madame  de,  ii.  142 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  his  early 
career,  i.  8-13;  his  passion  for 
Queen  Anne,  20  and  note; 
visits  her  disguised  as  a  jester, 
22-25;  conspiracy  of  Chalais 
and  others  to  assassinate  him 
fails,  57;  intrigues  against  the 
Princes,  59;  threatens  to  re- 
sign ,  65 ;  is  given  full  power  to 
proceed  against  them,  who  are 
arrested,  68;  obtains  corre- 
spondence of  de  Laisques  with 
Chalais,  71;  visits  Chalais  in 
prison,  and  obtains  a  confes- 
sion from  him,  75;  forces  the 
marriage  of  Gaston  with  Mile. 
de  Bourbon,  77;  causes  execu- 
tion of  Chalais,  78;  and  of 
Cinq-Mars,  108;  illness  of, 
no;  marries  his  niece  to  Duke 
of  Enghien,  112;  his  last  ill- 
ness, 113;  and  death,  115 
Richelieu,  Duke  of,  marriage  of, 

iii.  in,  and  note 
Richelieu,  Marquis  de,  marriage 
of,  to  Mdlle.  de  Beauvais,  iii. 
no 
Richon,  execution  of,  ii.  133 
Riviere,  Abbe  de  la,  confidant  of 
Duke  of  Orleans,  i.  179,  and 
note;  made  Secretary  of  State, 
ii.  n;  duped  by  Mazarin,  112- 
114 
Rochelle,  La,  siege  of,  i.  80-89 
Rochefort,  confidential  agent  of 
Richelieu,   sent   to   watch   de 
Laisques,  i.  71 
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Eta  hefoucauld,  Cardinal  de  la,  i. 
33,  and  note 

Rouchefoucauld,  Duke  of, 
wounded  at  Paris,  Hi.  33<  rcc_ 
onciled  with   Mazarin,   106 

Rocroi,  battle  of,  i.  i  »9 

Rohan,  Henry,  I  Hike  of,  i.  8l, 
note 

Rohan,  Louis,  Prince  of,  (known 
as  the  Chevalier)  treason  of, 

v.  50-52;  execution  of,  53 
Rohan,    Tancrede    de,    ii.    52; 

death  of,  58 
Rousseau,  Jean  Baptiste,  vi.  103 


St.  Cyr,  founded  by  Mdme.  de 
Maintenon,  v.  144 

Saint-Romain,  Marie  Motier,  de, 
i.  07,  note 

Saujon,  M.  de,  confidant  of 
Mademoiselle,  i.  202,  ii.  176 

Scarron,  Madame  de  (see  also 
Frances  of  Aubigny),  iii.  01- 
103;  is  befriended  by  de  Mon- 
tespan,  v.  7;  is  introduced  to 
the  King,  8;  is  appointed  gov- 
erness to  children  of  de  Mon- 
tespan,  9;  has  the  marquisate 
of  Maintenon  bestowed  on  her 
by  the  King,  12  (see  Mainte- 
non) 

Scarron,  Paul,  iii.  91,  and  note; 
his  wooing  of  and  marriage  to 
Frances  of  Aubigny,  iii.  91- 
103;  death  of,  v.  6 

Scudery,  Madelaine  de,  i.  106; 
iv.  118,  note 

Seguier,  Ernest,  a  Protestant 
leader  against  Abbe  dc  Chayla, 
vi.  11 

Seguier,  Peter,  i.  125,  note 

Seignelay,  Marquis  de,  (son  of 
Colbert),  becomes  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  v.  131;  opposes 
policv  of  Louvois,   132;  pur- 


sues the  war  with  Genoa,  133; 
treaty  with  the  Doge,  134 

Senecey,  Mary  Catherine,  Mar- 
chioness of,  i.  130 

Senectere,  Henri  de,  Marshal  of 
la  lerte,  ii.  209 

Sens,  battle  of,  i.  205 

Servien,  Abel,  iii.  1 17 

Scvigne,  Madame  de,  i.  107 
Sforza,  Vice-Legate  of  Avignon, 

i.  105 
Soissons,       Eugene       Maurice, 
Count  of,  first  sees  Olympia 
Mancini,  iii.  146;  his  marriage 
to  her,  100-167;  death  of,  v.  60 
Soissons,     Louis     de     Bourbon, 
Count  of,  i.  67,  note;  appealed 
to  by  Chalais  to  aid  Gaston 
against  Richelieu,  69;  escapes 
to  Turin,  83,  ii.  144,  note 
Soissons,  Olympia,  Countess  of, 
implicated  in  wholesale  poison- 
ings and  of  the  poisoning  of 
Queen  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain, 
v.  58-64;  her  death,  64 
Soubise,    Benjamin    de    Rohan, 

Duke  of,  i.  81,  note 
Sourdis,  Marquis  de,  Governor 

of  Orleans,  ii.  229 
Soyon,    Mdlle.    de,    passion    of 
Duke  of  Orleans  for,  ii.  106- 
108 
Stella,  the  painter,  i.  148,  and 

note 
Sweden,  Christina,  Queen  of, 
first  visit  to  the  Court  of  Louis 
XIV.,  iii.  147-156;  description 
of  by  Duke  of  Guise,  148,  149; 
her  visit,  182;  her  letter  to 
Mazarin,  183 


Tellier,  Michel  le,  confessor  to 
the  King  on  death  of  Pere  la 
Chaise,  vi.  158,  note 

Tellier,  Michel  le,  ii.  131,  note; 
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War  Minister,  his  character, 
iv.  65,  66,  and  note 

Thou,  de,  Francis- Augustus, 
execution  of,  i.  108,  note 

Toulouse,  Count  of,  son  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  de  Montespan,  v.  83 

Tours,  Mile,  de,  daughter  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  de  Montes- 
pan, v.  84;  death  of,  84 

Truaumont,  La,  fellow-conspira- 
tor with  Chevalier  de  Rohan, 
v.  52;  is  executed,  53 

Turenne,  Henri  de  la  Tour- 
d'  Auvergne,  Viscount  of,  and 
Marshal,  i.  160,  note;  declares 
for  the  Fronde,  ii.  62;  escapes 
arrest  and  holds  Stenay,  123; 
goes  over  to  the  Royalists,  227; 
forces  Conde  to  cross  French 
frontier,  iii.  105;  takes  Stenay 
and  Arras,  122;  Landrecies 
and  St.  Quilain,  145;  death  of, 
v.  41 


U 

Ursins,  Anna  Maria  de  la  Tre- 
mouille  de  Noirmoutier,  Prin- 
cess of,  selected  as  companion 
to  King  Philip  V.  of  Spain, 
and  his  Queen,  vi.  128,  and 
note 


Valliere,  Louise-Francoise  de  la 
Baume  de  Blanc,  de  la,  girl- 
hood of,  iv.  88-91;  first  ap- 
pearance at  Court,  92;  her 
love  for  the  King,  93-96;  at- 
tentions of  the  King,  97;  her 
correspondence  with  the  King, 
100;  solicitations  of  Fouquet 
repulsed,  102;  pleads  for  his 
life  when  arrested,  119;  gives 
birth  to  a  son  who  dies  in  in- 


fancy, 146;  to  a  daughter 
(Mile,  de  Blois),  174;  and  to  a 
son  (Louis  de  Bourbon),  175; 
is  created  a  Duchess,  175;  is 
slighted  by  Louis  XIV.,  189; 
and  replaced  in  his  affections 
by  Madame  de  Montespan, 
193;  her  description  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  v.  12; 
takes  refuge  in  Convent  of 
Chaillot,  14;  leaves  it  at  solici- 
tation of  the  King  through 
Colbert,  16;  enters  the  Con- 
vent of  Chaillot  as  a  Sister,  47; 
death  of  her  brother  and  of  her 
son  the  Count  of  Vermandois, 
and  her  own  death,  48 

Valois,  M.  de,  (son  of  Duke  of 
Orleans),  death  of,  iii.  64 

Van-Champagne,  Philip,  the 
painter,  i.  147,  note 

Vardes,  Marquis  de,  his  intrigues 
against  de  Guiche,  iv.  158- 
163;  is  committed  to  the  Bas- 
tille, 163;  and  thence  to  Pigne- 
rolle,  164 

Vauban,  Sebastian  Leprestre  de, 
iv.  186,  note;  vi.  4 

Vayres,  capture  of,  ii.  133 

Vendome,  Caesar,  Duke  of,  con- 
spires to  assassinate  Richelieu, 
i.  50;  is  arrested,  68;  wins  vic- 
tory of  Villa- Viciosa,  vi.  171 

Ventadour,  Duchess  of,  saves  the 
life  of  Duke  of  Anjou,  after- 
wards Louis  XV.,  vi.  192 

Vermandois,  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
Count  of,  son  of  Louis  XIV., 
by  de  la  Valliere,  birth  of,  iv. 
175;  death  of,  v.  48;  character 
of,  81 ;  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  man  with  the  iron  mask,  81 

Verue,  M.  de,  Ambassador  from 
the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  iii.  195 

Vexin,  Count  of,  son  of  Louis 
XIV.,  by  de  Montespan,  v.  n; 
is  created  Abbot  of  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pres,  11;  death  of, 


202 
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1 1 .  8a;  hatred  of  Madame  de 

Main  tenon 
\Y\in,  Count  of,  the  set  ond  son 

of  Louis  XIV.  b)  de  Montes- 

pan,   birth    of,   v.   .(i ;   made 

Abbot  of  St.  1  >enis,  1 1 
Viole,  President,  joins  in  cabal 

against  Mazarin,  ii.  146 
\      ireauz,  I  .a,  poisoner,  v.  56; 

is  arrested,  58;  and  hung,  65 
Yilla-Viciosa,  victory  of,  vi.  171 
Yillars,  Louis  Hector,  Marquis, 
Marshal    and    Duke    of     con- 
cludes the  wars  with  the  C6- 
venols,  vi.  14,  134,  note,  134 
Yitaux,  Baron  de,  death  of,  iii.  4 
Vitry,    Marshal   of,   liberated   at 

death  of  Richelieu,  i.  121 
Vivonne,  Marquis  de,  (brother  to 


Madame  de  Montespan)  ar- 
ranges for  her  final  separation 
from  the  King,  v.  158-160 

Vouet,  Simon,  the  painter,  i.  147, 

note 
Voisin,    La,    fortune-teller    and 

poisoner,  v.  56;  is  arrested,  58; 

is  executed,  65 
Voiture,   Vincent,   sonnet  of  to 

Queen  Anne,  i.  131-133 


W 

With,  Cornelius  de,  heads  op- 
position to  William  of  Orange, 
v.  32 

With,  John  de,  heads  opposition 
to  William  of  Orange,  v.  32 
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